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ARTICLE III. 



THE SOCIAL AND MILITARY POSITION 

OF THE 

RULING CASTE IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

AS REPRESENTED BY THE SANSKRIT EPIC. 

By EDWARD W. HOPKINS. 

PROFESSOR IN BRTN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN HAWS, PA. 



Preface. 

This essay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental 
Society in May, 1886. Further contributions to the subject, 
made as reported in the subsequent Proceedings of the Society, 
have now been incorporated into the work, and the point of 
view of the whole somewhat extended. 

My first intention was to record the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in regard to the "Warrior-caste. I have since 
been led to add matter illustrative of my topic from works 
more or less parallel to the Epic, and this paper now offers 
&' ixtunwv an inquiry into the conditions of civilization in the 
Middle Ages of India from the point of view of the ruling- 
power. Into wider questions of pan-Aryan interest I have 
through lack of space refrained from entering : for example, 
into that of land-ownership and village communities, where a 
new and thorough investigation of India's position is needed. 

I believe no especially Epic study of Hindu civilization has 
yet been attempted. My authorities are, therefore, chiefly the 
native texts.* 



* A study of the Vedic period is presented by Zimmer's Altindisches 
Leben. Weber's Collectanea (Indische Studien, vol. x.), Lassen's 
Indisehe AUerthumskunde, and Muller's India touch on some of the 
points here discussed. Of Wilson's Art of War and Rajendralala- 
Mitra's Indo- Aryans I shall speak more particularly below. On Epic 
antiquities Muir has some scattered remarks and a few special studies 
in his Sanskrit Texts. To these general acknowledgment is due. The 
term Epic I limit, for convenience, to the Mahabharata, although, 
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The following abbreviations require explanation. Unpre- 
fixed numerical references imply that the quotation is from the 
Mahabharata, Bombay edition.* 

R. = Kamayana, ed. Gorresio ; M. = Manu's law-book (mdna- 
vadha/rmaQdstra) ; G.= Gautama's law-book (dharmagdstra), ed. 
Stenzler ; Yas. = Yasistha's law-book (id.), ed. Fiihrer ; Ap. = 
Apastamba's law-book (dhcwmasutra), ed. Biihler ; B. = trans- 
lation of Baudhayana by Biihler. Y. P. and Ag. P. denote 
respectively the Yishnu and Agni Puranas. The names of other 
Puranas and the authors of the House-laws {grhyasutra) are 
when quoted given in full. 

I. Introduction. Origin of the Epic. 

In order to a better understanding of the material from which 
are drawn the chief quotations preferred in this essay, a word 
will be necessary in regard to the present and past condition of 
the Hindu Epic. The poem is of obscure origin. History 
fails us, and who can trust Hindu tradition ? More than this : 
the work when analyzed appears to be inwardly inconsistent. 
In the same heroes we discover different characters. Opposite 
tendencies seem at work. The highest god is at the same time 
a tricky mortal. The chief knights are depicted now as good 
and how as sinful men. The original theme is, as it were, 
diverted from its course.f 

conversely, this Epic is regarded by native authorities as an ' art-poem,' 
as was long ago pointed out by Miiller (tyaya ca Jedvyam ity uktam 
tasmdt Jedvyam bhavisyati, Mbh. i. 1. 72 ; Miiller, Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 41). The part of this Epic embraced by the twelfth and 
thirteenth books I call pseudo-Epic. In regard to the origin of the 
Mahabharata I have briefly discussed Holtzmann's general argument 
(Epos) in my Introduction, but ignored his speculations on Epic 
Buddhism: in respect of which I can say only that they fail to con- 
vince me of his demonstrandum. On the important subject of the 
critique of our received text of the poem I have not touched in this 
essay. [See now a paper thereon by the writer reported in the Proceed- 
ings for October, 1888.] 

*A Pathfinder or concordance of references for the Bombay and 
Calcutta editions equated by verse-decades has been prepared by the 
writer, and will soon be published. 

\ An abstract will indicate this. Of two possible heirs to the throne 
of Hastinapura, Pandu, the younger, having succeeded to the sover- 
eignty on account of the blindness of his elder brother, Dhritarashtra, 
finally grew weary of ruling, and, retiring into the woods, where he 
died, left his kingdom to the blind Dhritarashtra. The latter, regarding 
Yudhishthira, Pandu's eldest son, as rightful heir, caused him at first 
to be proclaimed crown prince ; but subsequently, persuaded by Duryo- 
dhana and others of his sons, reconsidered the matter, yielded to sin, 
permitted Yudhishthira with his four brothers (called the Pandus, as 
opposed to the Kurus, Duryodhana and his brothers) to be enticed out 
of the city, and then settled the whole kingdom on his own son. But 
the Pandus, at first expelled and in mortal danger, after proceeding to 
Panchala and forming an alliance with that king by a polyandrous 
marriage with his daughter, returned to Hastinapura, backed by Pan- 
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From outside sources we know only that the poem is men- 
tioned in the Sutra of Acvalayana, and seems to he intended in 
a description of a Hindu epic given by Dio Chrysostomos, in a 
fragment that may have come from Megasthenes. In the event 
of the description being original with the first, 100 A. D. may 
be set as the date of this information ; with the second, 400 
B. C* What other accounts we have are not less doubtful in 
date. Thus, the poem is known to the Mahabhasya ; but the 
earliest date of tbis work is 140 B. C.,f while Pfinini's evidence 
is negative, mentioning characters but not the poem by name. 
Of the war, only the Epic gives an account, and the date of the 
conflict is matter of inference. Thus, Schroeder reckons that 
it antedates the Yajur-Veda, because the Kuru-Panchala alli- 
ance therein recorded must have been the result of the war ; 
but this is absolutely uncertain. Analysis led Lassen to suppose 
that the original poem was an account of a war between Kurus 
and Panchalas, not between Kurus and Pandus. There is no 
very weighty reason for the view thus expressed. The poem 
itself asserts that its theme is the Kuru-Pandu war. Objec- 
tions offered to believing this are based on the fact that the 
Kurus are an old family, known in more ancient literature, 
while the Pandus are not. The working-over of the poem is 
also thought to be attested by the fact that its introductory part 
states it to have had different beginnings and different lengths — 
8800 couplets, 24,000, and 100,000 ; but as, aside from other 
proofs of recent time, it is evident that the last length could not 
have been noted till the work had been completed, this whole 

chala's influence, made terms with their relatives, and took half the 
realm. In a corner of this they founded and occupied a new town, 
Indraprastha ; and here, after years of conquests, they held a celebra- 
tion that awakened the envy of Duryodhana, who soon challenged 
Yudhishthira to a deceitful game of dice. In its course the latter 
played away his newly acquired greatness, and then gambled again 
with the understanding that the loser should this time become a her- 
mit. He lost, went into the woods with his brothers, and remained there 
in accordance with his promise for twelve years. At the close of one 
further year he found an ally, invoked anew the aid of Panchala, 
elected Krishna (Vishnu) as his aid, marched against Hastinapura with 
a large force, and routed the yet larger army of Duryodhana by means 
of desperate and unscrupulous fighting on the part of the Pandu 
knights and the unfairly used influence of Krishna (whose help the 
Kurus had scorned). He found noxme to oppose him within the town, 
and had himself crowned king of both Hastinapura and Indraprastha ; 
and finally, after a long reign, laid down the crown in order to climb 
up to heaven in company with his four brothers and the family wife : 
the successful accomplishment of this journey terminating the story. 

* The different views on this subject have lately been set forth by L. von 
Schroeder, in his_Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 464. Weber thinks 
the mention in Acvalayana an interpolation. Compare Lassen, Ind. 
Alt., i. 589-592. 

t Weber, Lit, p. 201, 241. 
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statement can only be regarded as one of comparatively late 
origin, belonging to the final development of the Epic — a time 
when the writers knew little in regard to the working-over of 
their inherited verses. At present the text is overburdened with 
extraneous matter, tales, laws, moral codes, theologies, meta- 
physics, quite stifling the original body of living poetry. 

From another point of view, efforts have been made to prove 
not only a change, but a complete inversion (in our present 
story) of the original theme. This criticism bases itself on the 
want of unity in the characters. Starting with the two-fold 
nature of Krishna- Vishnu as man and god,* and with the 
glossed-over sins of the Pandus, the critic argues that the first 
poem was written for the glory of the Kurus, and subsequently 
tampered with to magnify the Pandus ; and that in this latter 
form we have our present Epic, dating from before the fourth 
century B. C. ; since the worship of Yishnu was in Megas- 
thenes time triumphant over that of Brahma, and it is with 
the cult of the former god that the Pandus are bound up. The 
first poem would thus be completely changed, or, as Schroeder 
in describing the theory says,f 'set upon its head.' Schroe- 
der's exposition of the theory, being the latest outcome of this 
criticism (we are indebted to Adolph Holtzmann for its tone), 
will serve as at once the clearest and most recent explanation of 
how the Epic may thus have been inverted. ' The original 
poet (he says in substance) lived at a time when Brahma was 
the highest god (TOO to 500 or 400 B. C.) ; and this singer was 
a child of the Kuru-land. He heard reports of the celebrated 
Kuru race that once reigned in his land, but had been destroyed 
by the dishonorable fighting of a strange race of invaders. 
This tragical overthrow he depicted in such a way as to make 
his native heroes models of knightly virtue, while he painted 
the victors (Pandus, Panchalas, JVIatsyas), with Krishna, hero 
of the Yadavas, at their head, as ignoble and shamefully vic- 
torious. This is the old Bharata song mentioned in Acvala- 
yana. After a time Krishna became a god, and his priests, 
supported by the Pandus, sought to make Krishna (Vishnu) 
worthy to be set against Buddha. Their exertions were suc- 
cessful. Yishnu in the fourth century became the great god, 
and his grateful priests rewarded their helpers, the Pandus, by 
taking the Bharata poem in hand and making a complete 
change in the story, so as to relieve them of the reproaches of 
the old poet. Finally they worked it into such shape that it 
praised the Pandus and blamed their opponents. About this 
time they inserted all the episodes that glorify Yishnu as the 



* On Krishna as shepherd, see Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 770. 
f Lit. u. Cult, p. 479. 
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highest god. The Pandus then pretended that they had origi- 
nally belonged to the Kuru stock, and the cousinship portrayed 
in the poem was invented ; whereas they were really an alien, 
probably a southern, race.'* 

How differently the same set of facts may be converted into 
theories is seen by comparing the view of Ludwig.f This 
scholar holds that the original story was an account of a war 
between the Bharatas and Kurus, while the Pandus are a sun 
and earth myth. Krishna, the dark (earth), is an attractive solu- 
tion of the polyandrous marriage. The Pandus are the seasons, 
each in turn possessing the earth. But the same name in 
Krishna as the sun is somewhat objectionable. Ludwig's 
paper is ingenious, but to me unconvincing. 

The only basis that we have for inverting the theme of the 
present poem is in what Schroeder, who warmly supports the 
inversion-theory, calls % 'the justification of the hateful role 
evidently played by the Pandus in the old form of the Epic, 
and the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus, the royal heroes of 
the old poem.' Theories once started increase, as it were of 
their own accord, in force of statement. With each new advo- 
cate a surer color is given, whence the hypothesis gathers new 
strength^ while the facts remain as at first. The quotation 
above given contains the last embodiment of a theory (now 
nearly forty years old) necessitating an entire inversion of the 
Epic story. What reason have we for believing in this ' justifi- 
cation of the hateful role evidently played by the Pandus?' 
Do the Pandus (relatively) play such a role? Does the 
'justification' of the acts of the Pandus require us to believe 
that they were first depicted as the ancestral foes of the original 
writer or writers ? On the assumption that these points cannot 
be denied hangs the whole inversion-theory. From the religi- 
ous point of view we have no unanimity of criticism ; Schroeder 
considers Krishna as unitary, deified by the Pandus, insulted by 
the Kurus ; Holtzmann, with less probability, assumes two dis- 
tinct Krishnas. The change in the human characters is the 
mainstay of the modern interpretation. 

To my mind, the assumptions on which this theory is based 
are more negatively wrong than positively untrue. It is true 
that reproaches are heaped upon the Kurus. But reproaches 
are also heaped upon the Pandus. It is true that the Pandus 
appear to have played a hateful role ; but so do the Kubus. It 



* Scarcely reconcilable with the theory that the nucleus of the Epic 
is the war between the Kurus and Panchalas (see Schroeder, loc. cit. 
457 and 479). 

fTo which Schroeder does not allude. It is found in the Abhandl. 
d. Konigl. bohtn. Gesell. d. Wiss., vi. Folge, 12 Band. 

t Lit. u. Cult., p. 479. Holtzmann (Sr.), Sagen; (Jr.), Epos. 
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is true that the Pandus are justified ; but is there no other rea- 
son for this than that assumed by the theory ? 

Unless we are willing to reject upon a theory and then theo- 
rize upon the rejection, we must admit that the same book and age 
that contain the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus contain simi- 
lar reproaches against the Pandus. Now, passing for a moment 
the question of the relative sinfulness in the roles of each party 
as given by the earliest poem, let us ask why it should naturally 
follow that the Pandus alone were justified by the poet ? We 
find many cases where the Pandus do wrong, are reproached, 
and are then excused. The inversion-theory says that they 
sinned in the old poem, and that the poem was rewritten to 
make them appear good. Suppose we imagine the possibility 
of the poem being simply what it pretends to be — an account 
of the Pandus' conquest of the Kurus. Imagine this poem 
added to from time to time, as we know it must have been, by 
the hands of priests bound to glorify, for religious or other rea- 
sons, the conquerors in the war. Is it not likely that they 
would have excused wrongs committed by their own party, 
which a more naive moral sense had long before depicted with- 
out shame ? Is it likely, on the other hand, that in excusing 
their own side they would have taken the trouble to excuse the 
other, or to exalt their opponents' virtue ? It seems to me that 
up to this point (given an old poem containing records of bar- 
barous deeds done by both parties) it is not necessary to assume 
an inversion of theme merely because the conquering side is ex- 
alted and excused by the conqueror's bards. The inversion-the- 
ory, however, assumes that such one-sided extolment obliges us to 
believe in an original poet who painted the victors black, and in 
a new poet who re-painted them white. It is perhaps scarcely well 
to criticize Schroeder's poetical fancy of the sorrowing child of 
the Kuru-land ; but it is a fair question to ask, considering the 
conditions under which Epic poetry was produced in India, 
what object a poet would have in writing a poem for public 
recitation or private circulation with the intent of vilifying those 
that now ruled his land ? 

But we have, admitting for the moment that our Pandus 
as victors might naturally be glorified by Pandu priests, a fur- 
ther question to ask : why in process of glorifying the Pandus 
was it necessary for later bards to justify their works as repre- 
sented in the earlier poem ? 

To answer this question (if we may assert for the time being 
that the inversion-theory is not yet established), let us consider 
what were the great developing factors of our Epic. "What in- 
duced the insertion of this huge bulk of plainly late matter % 
In part, these additions consist of religious novelties ; in part, 
they are of' moral-didactic origin. Has not this last influence 
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been under-estimated in treating of the ' working-over ' of the 
poem? Let us reflect upon the fact, evident to anyone that 
has traced the lines of growth in Hindu civilization, that, as 
religion descended, morality ascended ; that the later religious 
feeling was less simple and less pure than the earlier, but the 
later morality was higher and stricter than that of a former age ; 
or that, at least, the didactic morality as last inculcated was 
superior to that recognized at first. Consider how penetrated 
is the Epic by this later morality ; how ethical need im- 
poses long sermons on lis (not religious) at every turn ; how 
it has added chapter after chapter at variance with earlier 
feeling and custom ; how it everywhere teaches abhorrence 
of wrong acts, from a point of view often of sternest right; 
how it condemns the barbarities of an early uncivilized com- 
munity ; how it imposes its new law on the daily acts of life ; 
how it has composed a formal ' code of fighting ' that inculcates 
law more humane than was possibly consistent with the practices 
of the older times commemorated by the first form of the poem 
— and then let us ask this question : is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that those same priests who framed the fighting code and 
endeavored to implant in their brutal warrior-kings a moral, not 
to say a chivalrous sentiment, might have been swayed by two 
opposing desires in handing down their national Epic? "We 
know what happened to the text of Homer when his morality 
offended that of certain Alexandrians. Is it too much to sup- 
pose that the Hindu moral teachers (for they were truly that, 
while being as a body unscrupulous of rewards) felt this same 
necessity of expunging or excusing the sins of those heroes who 
had gradually become national models of royal and knightly 
honor ? I conceive it possible that these priests, after spending 
much labor to expound what a king ought to be, should have 
made every effort to cause those heroes who had now become 
from success and glory of war popular types of perfect knights to 
appear in a light consonant with the moral principles that priestly 
ethics would inculcate. Biit how was this possible ? The poem 
was there ; it was the popular story ; it teemed with records 
of acts harmonious with the older' morality, inconsistent with 

that of the developed moral sense. So — might they not? 

they modified what they could not erase ; they excused what 
they could not pardon ; they called. in as a last resort the direct 
command of their deity to justify what to mortal apprehension 
was unjustifiable ; for, if Vishnu commanded a hero to do this 
who could question the right or the wrong ? The early tale art- 
lessly relates how Arjuna, the defender of the faith, shoots 
Kama when the latter is helpless. Did the old morality revolt 
at this ? I think not. But the new morality comes, that savs 
' no noble (Aryan) knight will fight except on equal terms.' 
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What then are the priests to do 1 They turn to God. It was 
Vishnu who shouted to Arjuna ' strike him now,' and the great 
hero, questioning not the word of God, though with great re- 
luctance, shoots his helpless foe. Here, says the priest, is the 
truth of this story. Certainly Arjuna killed Kama thus ; but 
you may not cite it for a precedent against our ' code of war,' 
since God inspired the act from occult reasons, and that takes the 
deed out of our sphere of judgment. 

Another method of eliminating the evil consequences of a bad 
moral precedent is shown in the priest's choosing the less of two 
evils. His two inclinations were to glorify the Pandus, and to 
uphold a sound morality. In some cases he sacrifices the first 
to the second. Thus, he permits the justified reproaches of 
the Kurus to remain against his own heroes. The reproaches 
are based on a common-sense fairness, but always from the 
subjective point of view of the person interested and badly 
treated. Thus, the Kurus reproach the Pandu bitterly for inter- 
fering between two men who are fighting, and for killing his 
friend's foe who is getting the better of his friend. Arjuna 
laughs at this ex parte view of the case : ' Why,' says he, ' what 
nonsense for you to blame me ! I saw my friend worsted, and 
struck the man who was worsting him. How are we to have a 
conflict if every man is to go off and fight by himself ? That 
is no way to fight.' Now, as it seems to me, the Kurus' posi- 
tion expresses an opinion not necessarily founded on any ab- 
straction of right and wrong, though it may indicate an ad- 
vance on Pandu morality. But the perplexed priest, unable to 
omit this striking and vivid scene, finds that the reproaches of 
the Kurus coincide with his own abstract principles, and he 
lets them stand, strengthening them with a quotation from his 
own code, for the sake of moral fighting, even if it offends 
against his hero. For Arjuna has, from the later point of 
view, absolutely no valid excuse. 

We must remember, again, that if there is any truth at all in 
the legend of this war and the history of the combatants, then 
the long-established and noble house of Kurus represented in a 
modified form a higher degree of civilization than these nowveaux 
riches, these vulgar and modern Pandus, who not till much later 
became an established house and men of mark in the civilized 
community into which they had intruded. Thus it may well 
have been that the Kurus had really a more developed conscience 
in the ceremony of right than had the Pandus, albeit that of 
both stood far below the plane represented by the priestly poets 
of subsequent days. The social development of the Kurus was 
higher, as they had a longer civilization to fall back upon ; and 
we shall perhaps be able to admit that the Kurus' wrath in the 
above scene was not wholly ex parte, but embodied one of their 
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earlier rules than led afterward to the full code of the completed 
ethic. Yet we cannot assert for them or their acts any great 
moral superiority over the Pandus. Their peculiar sins, how- 
ever, do seem to smack of a more cultivated wickedness. The 
Pandus sin in a very ungentlemanly way. The Kurus sin like- 
wise, but after the manner of adroit and polite rascals. They 
do not break their smaller laws of propriety. They do not play 
tricks openly and then exult in them. But they secretly seek to 
burn the Pandus alive ; they skillfully deceive the Pandu king 
at dice and pretend it was fair play ; they form a conspiracy and 
send ten men at once to kill Arjuna ; they slay Arjuna's son in 
order first to weaken the father's heart (later imitated by the 
Pandus) ; they are, in a word, cunning and sly, while the Pan- 
dus are brutal and fierce. But in most cases the crimes of each 
must have appeared in their nakedness equally shocking to the 
codified morality of a later era. 

So it seems to me that the ethical sense of a subsequent age 
might have worked upon the legends it received. Not the in- 
version of the story and of the characters was, perhaps, the aim 
of the later poets. They only, as I think, blurred the picture 
where it was too suggestive of evil in should-be types of holiness. 
But if we accept the inversion-theory, we shall believe that the 
Pandus and their partisans, the priests of Vishnu, took a poem 
that was written to defame the Pandus and Vishnu, and wrote 
it over again so as to represent these as perfect. Such is the 
opinion of scholars justly eminent in criticism of the Epic and 
in Sanskrit scholarship. As to what basis this theory rests 
upon enough has been said. We owe all our constructive criti- 
cism as well as destructive in this line to Holtzmann ; and it is 
necessary to say that, in suggesting other possibilities than those 
advocated by him, one only re-builds the material that he has 
furnished. But supposing it were possible that our present Epic 
is the legitimate continuation of an original theme, and not a total 
inversion of it, let us look at the conditions under which it might 
have arisen. It would not be necessary to reject the supposi- 
tion of a Pandu-Panchala alliance against the Kurus ; but there 
would be no reason for supposing the war essentially Panchala's, 
with the Pandus added as adventitious adherents of that older 
royal family. The attempt to reconcile king Dhritarashtra of 
the Yajur-Veda literature with the date of the late upstart 
Kurus may be abandoned, as common sense demands: and 
more than common sense. To that Brahmanic period king 
Dhritarashtra is real; the Pandus as a people are unknown. 
But to the Epic period the Pandus are real, and the hypothe- 
cated king of the Kurus is a mere shadow. The real king of 
the Kurus (he receives the title of raja in the poem as it stands 
to-day) is Duryodhana. It is only in the secondary fable that 
VOL. xni. 9 
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Dhritarashtra is prominent. In the real action of the piece the 
latter is as good as silent, but becomes, first and last, conspicuous 
as a lay-figure on which to exhibit teachings of various sorts. To 
the writers of the Epic the Pandus seem to have been genuine 
founders of a dynasty. What had they accomplished % They, a 
new race, not known by ancestors noble enough to be reflected 
in the older literature, became formidable through allying them- 
selves with the Panchalas. They attacked and overthrew the 
venerable Kuru empire, and seated themselves upon the throne 
of these vanquished Kurus. And which Kurus % Those of the 
Vedic age ? Is it likely that such an event could have taken 
place unnoticed in the light of the Dhritarashtra of the Yajus ? 
We must remember that Janamejaya is also of Brahmanic an- 
tiquity, but that the Pandus are unknown. The solution of the 
difficulty seems to me to lie in a very likely, assumption. It is 
this : that the Pandus fought and conquered the Kurus, not the 
old Kurus in their height of renown, but the weak descendants 
of that race, who came long after the Dhritarashtra of the Brah- 
manic period. And now what may we imagine to have fol- 
lowed ? The priests of the Pandus — who, as I think, wrote the 
poem originally on essentially the same lines as portrayed to- 
day, barring the inferior moral tone of the first version — in 
order to exalt the glory of the new house, made out the combat 
of their national heroes to have been not with the weaker man 
who really fell, but with the race in its early pride, supported 
and headed by the glory of the Dhritarashtra of old, whose 
name perhaps, without his power, was really borne by this, his 
inferior descendant. It is not at all necessary to insist poetically 
on the double name. Hindu historical feeling' is quite capable 
of simply introducing the ancient king into the new era — or, we 
may perhaps better say, of running the modern contest with all 
its appurtenances back into a remoter Vedic age. In this same 
spirit they also pretended that the ancient Janamejaya was 
the son of the modern hero : that is to say, they put back the 
hero into an antiquity obscure enough to father him upon 
Janamejaya. The older, the more venerable ; the more vener- 
able, the more glorious the contest. So, too, the eldest of the 
Pandus, Yudhishthira, once called Dharma, draws about him 
the mantle of wisdom associated with that name from the 
early period ; and while in the first stratum of the poem he is 
nothing but a headstrong, wilful, and cruel head of a family- 
clan, in the pseudo-Epic he is the incarnation of law and morality. 
As to the three periods of development in the poem, although 
I see no reason for believing any arithmetical statement made 
by a Hindu in regard to the verses contained in an unguarded 
poem, we may accept the conclusion that there has been in 
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general a gradual enlargement, since we can plainly trace the 
rough outlines of growth.* 

We may even go farther, and admit a general threefold evo- 
lution (not inversion), judging by the appearance of the poem 
as it stands to-day. lor, examining the work, we find that 
upon the original story, the Bharata, have been grafted many 
' secondary tales ' {upakhyana) ; and upon these, and apart from 
these, have been inserted whole poems of romantic, ethical, and 
theological character, having nothing to do with the course of 
the Epic itself. We must, however, remember that our Epic 
has been enlarged in two ways : first, by a natural expansion of 
matter already extant ; secondly, by unnatural addition of new 
material. The twelfth book may serve as a type of the latter ; 
the eighth, of the former. These dynamically added parts (the 
twelfth book etc.) bear about the same relation to the original 
that cars do to a locomotive. We may say, if we will, that 
the original has ' grown,' but in reality it only drags a load.f 

Although not anxious at present to set up a scheme of dis- 
tention and addition as the plan of growth of the Epic, I may 
indicate here what seems to me to have been the probable 
course of events. 

If we begin by discarding what appears of most recent origin, 
we shall certainly strike out first what I have called the pseudo- 
Epic, and with it the books that follow ; for, though pretending 
to carry on the tale, the fourteenth book, depending on the 
thirteenth, and existing for the sake of the Anuglta, must fall 
into the same category with its immediate predecessors ; and 
the fifteenth, with its system of niti leading into the later tales 
of the heroes after the war is over, takes us to that stage where 
the Harivamca is but a natural sequence of the un-Epic nonsense 
preceding. The last two books we further see omitted in one 
of the Epic's own catalogues ; and, upon the grounds of the 
complete catalogue in the first book, and the opening chapters 
bearing on their face every mark of posteriority to the account 
of the main story, we x shall be inclined to put the greater part 
of the first book into the same list as that of the last. This 



*In i. 1. 75 ff. the glokas are 8800 ; in the first version the thirteenth 
and the last two books of our present edition are not mentioned. In 
ib. 101 (6) ff . we read : idarh gatasahasram tu lokdndm (glokanam) 
pwryyakarmandm, updkhydnaih saha jfleyam adyath Bharatam utta- 
mam; caturvimgatisdhasrlm cakre Bharata-samhitdm, updkhydndir 
vina tdvad Bharatam. procyate budhaih (the first verse is omitted in 
the Calcutta edition) ; and in 107 we learn that the present length of 
the_Epic as established among men is 100,000 verses, as opposed to the 
Bharata of 24,000 verses, mythical ones, and the compilation in its 
shortest form of 150 verses just mentioned. 

+ The significance of a certain appearance of greater antiquity in the 
pseudo-Epic will be discussed below. 
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■would leave us at the second stage ; and beyond this we cannot 
reject by books, but by sections ; for Vishnuism stands side by 
side with Civaism and the older Brahmaism, and the chapters 
of didactic dreariness are interwoven with the thread of the 
story. These preaching chapters, with the theological chapters, 
seem to me to belong to the same period of addition as the mass 
of unnecessary stories here and there interpolated, although 
some of the latter bear the stamp of being older each as a whole 
■than the time when they were inserted into the Epic. The 
Bharata tale alone would remain after this second lightening of 
foreign elements, but by no means the original tale ; for we 
must bear in mind that the second principle of increase, the 
natural evolution of old scenes, was at work contemporaneously 
with the dynamic principle of insertion. Thus, after discard- 
ing the foreign elements in any one of the battle-books, we have 
in our strictly Bharata residuum not simply the Bharata tale of 
old, but that tale expanded by repetition, colored by new 
descriptions, etc., all at one with the story, but increasing its 
extent. A certain amount of elimination can doubtless be done 
here by striking out repeated scenes ; but it will be at best an 
unconvincing critique. In some cases, as in the fourth book, 
we have a perhaps original episode of the Pandus seeking alli- 
ance at Upaplavya first expanded, and then added to by absurd 
and unnatural scenes betraying of themselves their lateness ; 
yet we should do wrong to reject the book altogether on this 
account. Comparing again with the Ramayana, we see that 
the most conspicuous difference between the poems is this : 
that while the Epic is not wanting in scenes romantic enough 
to lie parallel to the general tone of the Ramayana, the latter is 
totally wanting in those scenes and touches, familiar to the 
Epic, that reveal a period older than either poem taken as a 
whole. But, again, the general character and style of our Epic 
approaches nearest to that of the other poem in the battle- 
scenes; so that, were the characters exchanged, we could 
scarcely say from the general description whether we were -read- 
ing of the war of Arjuna or of that of Rama. The Mahabha- 
rata, then, in such portions clearly stands on a par with the 
Ramayana; although, on the one side, there are Epic points 
untouched in antiquity by Valmlki's poem, and, on the other, 
there are smaller points of dress and implements in the latter 
that seem to indicate posteriority to the Epic. 

To sum up the view that seems to me most free from objec- 
tions, and least radically destructive of such tradition as does 
not on its face demand total unacceptance — I am inclined to 
think that our Epic originally described what it in general now 
pretends to describe, a war between the Kurus and the Pandus 
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united with the Panchalas. This war occurred later than the 
Brahmanic literary period, but before the general acceptance of 
Vishnuism. Songs and ballads kept alive and popularized the 
history of the triumph of the Pandus over the Kurus, who 
were naturally described as sinful. When the conquerors had 
died, and the war was already fading into history, the priests 
composed a metrical account of the events, incorporating the old 
current songs and ballads. With the steady rise of Yishnuism, 
and later of Qivaism, these theologies implanted themselves at 
the hands of the priests in the poem, crowding out for the most 
part the song-kept Brahmaism of the older period. With the 
development of morality, the priests sought to explain away the 
evil deeds of their heroes ; for they could not with one breath 
exhort to virtue, and with the next extol those that disregarded 
their rules of virtue. But the evil deeds of their heroes' foes 
they allowed to remain, since these men were sinners anyway, 
and served as types of such. Furthermore, they ranked the 
exploits of their heroes higher by uniting them, now that time 
enough had elapsed to confuse the past, with the great heroes 
of antiquity, perhaps helped in their pretense by a fortuitous 
likeness of names. The gathds, or songs of war-like deeds of 
kings, became absorbed into the itihdsa, or legendary tale, now 
used in its new sense of a story told per se and not as part of a 
religious rite. With this change, all completeness of the indi- 
vidual scenes vanished. The necessary links of connection 
became lengthened into new chains of stories. The moralizing 
tendency, in this weakening of the poem, now began to involve 
the whole tale. The work became thus on the one hand a 
great collection of 'various stories' grouped about the main 
story of ' the goodness of the Pandus and badness of the Kurus,' 
and on the other a compendium, if the word be allowed, of all 
moral teachings ; while a new religion acted on tale and moral 
alike, and rendered it finally the holiest of books, ' a new Veda, 
more weighty than all the vedas.'* 

* i. 1. 3, 11, 100, 254, 266 ff. The latest historical audacity of the priests 
was probably to unite the two families of foes as cousins, in order 
to obtain a respectable genealogy for the Pandus. These genealogical 
lists, such as i. 75 ff., have the appearance of age, but were probably 
often forged. It was customary to recite them on state occasions. 
For an attempt to discover the Vedic beginnings of some Epic legends, 
see Bradke, Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 474 ; Oldenberg, ib. xxxvii. 54 ; xxxix. 
52 ff., 79. For two scenes in the Epic compared with the Shah-Namah, 
see Darmesteter, Journ. Asiat. viii. 38 ff., 52. For reference to Weber's 
quotations on the musical elements of the Epic, see the last paragraph 
of this paper. 
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II. Historical Value of the Epic. 

In a land without history, legend becomes dangerously enno- 
bled. We are driven to tales, senseless or sober, for the infor- 
mation that should properly come from record and statute. 
It is not to be denied that herein lies the possibility of pervert- 
ing what results we have obtained, and of forcing a pictorial 
truth to serve as a historical statement. Nevertheless, although 
we must repudiate as unsound any chronological deductions 
drawn from Hindu story (for I do not believe that we can credit 
any of the professedly trustworthy genealogies given in the Epic), 
although we must confess that we neither know nor can know 
whether the tales of kings related in the Epic are to be relied 
upon at all, or in what degree they may be worthy of confi- 
dence, yet the main thread of the story and the network of 
legend with which it is entangled do certainly present oppor- 
tunity for useful research from the sociological point of view ; 
being in so far of historical worth as it is possible through 
this means to obtain a view of social relations that by the 
indigenous writers have been conceived as true, and may, 
therefore, rightly appear to us as probable. Again, although 
we labor in the Hindu Epic under the disadvantage of find- 
ing united as if in themselves coherent social conditions that 
plainly belong to many different dates, yet by circumspec- 
tion we can distinguish fairly well between old and new, and 
secure two pictures of life that, if not absolutely, are yet rela- 
tively historical, and (comparing parallel literature) can illus- 
trate what without over-confidence we may conceive to have 
been the conditions of social life in India at two periods : the 
first, that of the half -developed state of about two thousand five 
hundred years ago ; the second, posterior to this by perhaps a 
thousand years, with portions newer still, bringing the final date 
to a period far later than our era.* 

To what extent we may make use in our investigation of the 
didactic sections contained in the Epic, is a question open to 
several answers. These portions are of course of late origin. 
Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the 
gist of such dogmatic discourses had probably been for a long 
time the result of assumed and common custom, especially when 
the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it ; 
for law, as the Hindu is fond of saying, is based on custom ; and 
custom, by the same authority, is unchangeable family or clan 
usage. Hence undisputed assertions specifying this or that as 
current custom may safely be supposed to have been based on 



* Lassen believes the Epic not much changed since Buddha's time. 
Few can now allow this. Compare Ind. Alt. i. 589. 
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traditions far older than the formulas in which they are handed 
down. But we must, of course, be conservative against allow- 
ing a too great elasticity of time in this regard. Such concrete 
examples of political wisdom and ion mots of polity are worth- 
less except as possible embodiments of older usage ; for they 
include much that the Epic proper does not touch upon, and 
that could not have been contained in the earlier version. 
Political or social truths, therefore, involved in many of these 
sayings can be predicated positively only of the period following 
the composition of the original poem, and asserted as universal 
only when strengthened by legal evidence of greater antiquity, 
or by support in Epic practice. For a true interpretation 
of the large collection of inferable and formally stated socio- 
logical data in the Epic, it is necessary to draw first a sketch 
of the old and then of the new world thereby presented. It 
stands to reason that in general much will here be found 
doubtful and open to» criticism ; and that, in particular, a cer- 
tain meagreness will characterize the first, a comparative rich- 
ness and perhaps suspicious fullness of detail the second picture. 
But even the modern Epic, the full completed work — were we 
to deny to the student the chance of discriminating accurately 
between the bodies of material necessary to the making up of his 
two sketches — is not as a whole unimportant in the elucidation 
of the customs of India in the Middle Ages, reaching back more 
than two thousand years ; though it may be that further study 
will necessitate our giving a much later date than has been 
assumed to much of the pseudo-Epic. Further, the impossi- 
bility of effecting a complete discrimination of old and new may 
make it seem to some a vain task to distinguish the factors by 
their age. It is true that our verdict as to which is early and 
which is late must in a measure be based upon purely a priori 
assumptions ; while it should, where this is possible, certainly 
be dependent upon an intimate acquaintance with th'e literature 
preceding and following the Epic ; for many of the threads of 
our poem are older than its present literary form, and have often 
been preserved as fragments caught in a substance foreign to 
them ; while what influence, on the other hand, of other sects 
or other races has made itself felt in the re-weaving of the tale 
needs careful analysis, being yet far from determined. But a 
review of what the Epic tells us may, it seems to me, be service- 
able in supplying facts that in turn may help the critique of 
the Epic itself, after these have been compared with results 
drawn from other sources. I have therefore collected the Epic 
data as positive aids to research, but as historical material would 
use them at present only tentatively. 
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III. Social Position of the Ruling Caste. 

I have called the warrior-caste the ruling caste of India, 
because all power, political as well as martial, lay in the hands 
of the military organization. 

The hold that the priest obtained upon the king has been 
compared with that secured by the European priest in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There is a great and essential difference. The 
Hindu priests had no strength of combination. They formed 
no union of political power parallel to, and capable of opposing 
itself as a whole against, the sovereignty of the throne. It is 
true that they formed an association, that they were an exclusive 
and distinct class. But they formed no corporate body, and had 
no head. They worked as individuals. Moreover, their power 
possessed no financial basis such as that of the Roman church. 
They drew no direct and constant property-contributions from the 
people. They were dependent on the king. From him they ob- 
tained largesses; from him, or rich members of his caste, they 
obtained their wealth of cattle and later of land : wealth that did 
not, however, go to swell a general fund, but enriched favored 
individuals. They lived on charity, and stood under armed 
patronage. Their very exclusiveness hindered their upgrowth ; 
for had they with the religious tools familiar to them been able 
to ally themselves by marriage with the nobles, had the priests' 
daughters (for by their law celibacy was forbidden) wedded the 
priests' protectors, the religious order might by such family 
alliance have gained a thorough control of the state. As it 
chanced, mighty as was the individual ministerial influence of 
certain priests, coercive as was the religious power they could 
wield, they still stood apart from the rulers, depending on those 
whom (it is only fair to say) they despised — a fragmentary 
class, that enforced respect as a whole through fear of the fate 
to come upon the king that denied their influence with the 
gods, but never a class that rose to be independent of that king 
in respect of support. Moreover, as matter of fact, most of 
the priests lived retired and quiet lives, content to beg for food, 
satisfied with a little rice, cows, and a hut, and without worldly 
ambition ; regarded with love or awe by the common outside 
world, with honor by the nobles, and only occasionally, in the 
person of the king's private priest and advisers, interfering at 
all in the matters that concerned the warrior-caste. 

This view is of course not brought forward in the law-books. 
Their authors were the later priests, who regarded the world as 
made for them alone, and looked upon the king as a steward 
divinely appointed to provide them with what they needed. 
Far otherwise appears the Aryan state in the early Epic. A 
freer life is found here. The king is a king, not an appendage 
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to the priest. The view of the formal law reflects the vain 
ideas of men conscious of mental superiority and anxious to 
bring; the state into harmonious relations with their egotism. 
The Epic, an unconscious mirror, furnishes social facts as found 
in an age as yet comparatively independent, and portrays con- 
ditions that survived even the unscrupulous handling of the 
text by those opposing this independence. ' The priest is the 
standard of the world,' says the formal law ; ' the king is the 
standard,' says the Epic* 

In looking at the state from a political point of view, we 
must, therefore, reverse the arrangement formally proclaimed 
by the priests themselves, and put their order below that of the 
military caste. And next came the ' people.' 

There were, thus, three Aryan castes in the Epic period. 
The ruling caste, comprising the king, his great lords and vas- 
sals, togetlier with the knightly part of the army ; the priestly 
caste, elevated by religious knowledge, often individually power- 
ful as guiders of the king's will, but otherwise forming a lowly 
class of penitents and beggars, who, if not irritated into a wasp- 
like wrath by unprovoked insult, remained a sedate, humble, 
and morally useful element in the state ; lastly the third caste, 
called collectively the people, exalted only through their 
Aryan blood and their fully allowed claim to all Aryan privi- 
leges in the matter of legal rights and religious rites, but other- 
wise constituting a body that was looked upon with contempt 
by the military and extolled only by the priests. These knew 
the source of revenue.f There was, too, another and un- Aryan 
caste, of which the members were, to the Aryan ' twice-born ' 
(re-generate through holy ceremonies), merely ' once-born,' or 
' deprived of good birth.' These had, barring pretense, no spir- 
itual or legal privileges.^ They possessed no property. Their 

* Manu xi. 85 : brahmanah - - pramanam lokasya ; Mbh. i. 82. 18 : 
raja pramanam bhutanam. The law and Epic give a well known rule 
to the effect that the right of way belongs to a blind man, a woman, a 
burden-bearer, and a king ; while, if a king and priest meet, the way 
belongs to the priest (Vas. xiii. 59 ; 5.p. ii.5. 11. 6 ; M.ii. 138-9; Mbh. 
iii. 133. 1 ; xiii. 104. 25, etc.) ; but the same Epic recounts a scene where 
a king meeting a priest calls out to him ' get out of my way ' (apagaccha 
patho 'smakam), and when the priest repeats the ' law eternal,' as just 
quoted, it is without effect, and the king even smites him with his 
whip. The king is cursed by the priest and becomes a demon, but this 
' law ' and anecdote of Vasishtha may serve as an example to illustrate 
the gradual increase in priestly power, and the means by which it was 
obtained. 

t Compare v. 132. 30: 'Let the priest beg; the knight defend the 
people ; the people-caste make money ; the slave be a server ' ; or 
xii. 91. 4 : ' work is for the slave ; agriculture, for the people-caste.' 

%Na hi svam asti pildrasya etc., xii. 60. 37: compare the whole sec- 
tion ; with 39, Paijavana, cf. M. vii. 41. The slave might clean up after 
the offerings were made (gildrdir nirmarjanam Jcaryam, xii. 294. 12-15 ; 
vol. xiii. 10 
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wives were so in name. Their lives depended on their owner's 
pleasure. They were 'born to servitude,' for they 'came from 
the foot of God.'* They were in fact the remnant of a dis- 
placed native population, marked by race-characteristics and 
stigmatized by their conqueror's pride as a people apart, worthy 
only of contempt and slavery. It would at times appear as if 
the slave were the especial servant of the people-caste, although 
bound also to serve the other high castes (i. 100. 11 ; but com- 
pare xii. 72. 4-8, 6=M. i. 99). The color-distinction between the 
castes — the slave being black ; the people, yellow ; the warrior, 
red ; the priest, white (xii. 188. 5 ; in ii. 36. 24 kalapuga means 
time, not color)— -may possibly indicate a real difference of hue 
(compare Muir, S.T. i. 140 ; Zimmer, A. L. p. 113, with literature). 
The people in general, both those of the country (janapada) and 
those of the town (paura), are divided into the ' people at large 
and the common people ' (inahajana,prthagjana; cf .xii. 321. 143; 
xiv. 90. 14) as distinguished en masse from the aristocrats, and so 
may include the people-caste proper and its leavings — that is, 
those following or adopting occupations too low to be recognized 
as fit for Aryans (under which name the three upper castes or the 
people-caste alone are meant). The statement that ' there is no 
distinction of castes ' is meant proleptically, and implies merely 
that a man changes his caste in future births on earth in accord- 
ance with his acts in this ; so that e. g. a priest ' might become 
yellow and be born as a member of the people-caste,' if he failed 
to act as a priest should (inaitrayanagatah ; xii. 188. 10 ff. ; 
cf.ib. 239. 13 ; 279. 5).f I prefer to keep the significant, if not 
absolutely correct, translations of the caste names rather than 
their native forms: thus, 'priest' for brahmana ;\ 'warrior' 
for Ttsatriya (' man of the ruling order ') ; ' man of the people ' 
for vaigya (literally ' inhabitant,' or, in the Vedic sense of trig, 
a ' clansman ' in general ; but later confined to members of 
such families of the Aryan folk as had not renounced farming 

his glory is daksya (activity), to obey the three castes his duty (21) ; 
cf . 295. 1 ff . : a priest who becomes cudradharman is degraded ; the slave 
becomes a herdsman, however, or a tradesman, if he cannot support 
himself by service (3,4); 297.27ff.=M. x. 126 ff. : cf . xiii. 165. 10. The 
pseudo-Epic also declares the slave to be the next removed from a beast 
(xiii. 118. 24), but in its religious portions admits that a slave may, like 
the other castes, get a reward for fasting (uposita, xiii. 132. 14) ; just as 
it says that one of the slave-caste may be made a student igravayec 
caturo varndn krtvd brahmanam agratafy, xii. 328. 49) though the parik- 
seta rule precedes (47). The caste will be later treated in detail. 

* It is an old myth that the people-caste came from the loins or thighs 
of God (Brahma or Manu), while the warrior-caste came from his arms, 
the priestly, from his head (mouth), and the slave-caste from his foot : 
EV. x.90.12; law, Vas. iv. 2 ; B. i. 10. 18.6; Epic. Mbh. viii. 32. 43 ff . ; 
xii. 60. 28 ff . ; 319.90 ; R. iii. 20. 30 ff . (here from Manu). 

•(■Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 138 ff. for this religious view and 
some quotations on caste-color. 

X Compare Latin flamen; see von Bradke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
vorhistorischen Entwickelung unseres Sprachstammes, p. 13. 
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and trading to live an altogether military or priestly life); 
'slave' for gudra. Out of these elements was made the theo- 
retical state of the Hindus. Yet earlier only the three upper 
castes were recognized as tout le monde* Practically, there 
came in addition an early recognized and large number of 
' mixed castes,' feigned all to have been either degraded branches 
of the pure castes or their illegitimate descendants. (Compare 
e. g. xii. 297. 8, 9.) In reality these were outcasts, made so either 
formally or naturally (through the increasing tendency of the 
lower orders to take up means of livelihood not sanctioned by 
the pure), or, far more, remnants of un- Aryan tribes gradually 
assimilating to the body politic of their conquerors, but not 
received into .the social or religious body. These were in- 
creased, again, by ever growing immigration from strictly 
foreign nations of warriors and traders, practically esteemed 
but otherwise despised. f 

But from people-caste, slave-caste, pariahs, or foreigners the 

* Compare etdvad vd idam sarvam ydvad brahma hsatram vi{, Cat. 
Br. (ii. 1. 4. 12) iv. 2. 2. 14 ; Weber, Ind. Studien, x. 18. 

f Compare xii. 207. 41-45, for the disesteem felt for foreigners ; xiv. 73. 25, 
for the distinction between Kiratas, Yavanas, with other barbarians, 
and Aryans ; or vi. 9. 61, etc. ; and xiii. 48 and 49 for the whole account 
of the mixed castes. The recoil from strangers is not much greater, 
however, than that of high caste from low caste in the developed state: 
' equals with equals : let priests talk with priests ; warriors, with war- 
riors ; men of the people, with men of the people ; slaves, with slaves,' 
xii. 210. 11-12. Yet in a moral sense even the mixed castes are better 
than the pure if the latter do not do as they ought, iii. 180. 25-36. The high 
estimation in which certain foreigners, such. as the Yavanas, were held 
is wholly due to the military point of view (see below). Aside from this 
accident they were all despicable, no matter whence they came, although 
the Madrakas were chief in positive unholiness and in the anti- Aryan 
character of their civilization. The Northerners in general were as bad 
as the rest. The sole exception is that of the storied Northern Kurus. 
These were looked upon as occupying an earthly Hyperborean paradise. 
The flank of Mount Mem is in one place given as their home (daksinena tu 
nllasya meroh pdrcve tatho 'ttare, vi. 7. 2), but they are regarded'as real 
people of the North in most cases, with laws more conservative than the 
Southerners (as in i. 122. 7), and blessed with a typical felicity (as in the 
first passage, and E. ii. 103. 26) : so blessed in fact that while some happy 
heroes go at death to Indra's heaven, others go to the Northern Kurus (xv. 
33. 13 ff.), as a sort of earthly heaven. A gate sixteen yojanas wide used to 
be blocked up and prevent their passage ; but they can now pass through 
(iii. 231. 98). It is evident that they were half -real, half-mythical to the 
Epic poets. Other foreigners are simply barbarians, on a par with the 
Dasyus, which latter race may be blessed only by changing its way of 
life and becoming an adherent of Aryan rules (xii. 135. 22, etc.). Bather 
noteworthy is the tutoyer (tvamkara) of a seer by a slave in iii. 137. 5-6, 
and by a Candala {tarn uvaca sa cdnddlo mahar$e qrnu me vacah, 
xii. 141. 55. Compare 85, bhavan, and ' conversely, VicV'amitra to trie 
(Jvapaca bhavan in 66, tvam in 80) though the custom is to exchange 
'thou' with 'sir' without ceremony. But the rule is that, though 
persons younger or of the same age may v be addressed with 'thou,' 
neither • thou ' nor the real name should be said to those that, are better 
(older). Compare xii. 193. 25 (tvamMrarh ndmadheyarh ca jye.tfhandm 

arivarja.yet, etc.) 
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ruling caste held itself at less or greater intervals aloof. The 
warriors mingled with the people-caste, indeed, but not by 
preference. Intercourse with all below this line was held with 
the mutual understanding that such union was temporary, and 
tolerable only on the ground of expediency. On the contrary, 
the priestly and knightly castes were always together, for ill or 
good. But in either case they were distinguished as the aristoc- 
racy from all others, more or less plebeian. They fought bit- 
terly, and learned each the other's strength. They became 
friendly, joined on the basis of mutual advantage, and from 
that time on were as one, above the lower order. 

But how were all these classes politically united? What 
part had each in the state-organization? Whence, above all, 
came the huge revenues necessary to the establishment of a 
fighting force liable to be called out at any time, and too proud 
itself to subsist on its own manual labor ?* 

At a time such as that represented by the first story of the 
Epic, the warrior was always a robber and pillager. This life 
was the knight's support. Forays and cattle-lifting provided 
needed gain. Meantime, although occasionally called into the 
field, the people (such I name the united 'clansmen' whom 
conservatism partly retained, and the pride of others forced 
into a caste) continued the peaceable occupations once shared 
alike by all members of the folk, and were enabled to build 
up that substantial wealth that was to make them the later sup- 
port of the state. But, as time went on, the levies upon the 
people's wealth, that during an age when feud was the constant 
condition had been rare, irregular, and generally unnecessary, be- 
came with growing civilization more frequent. The king no 
longer raids along the border. He lives in a walled town, sur- 
rounded by a court of polished nobles. War is a serious busi- 
ness, and means often not an attack on out-lying savage races, 
but a campaign against another Aryan realm grown powerful 
and civilized as his own. Moreover, as the country becomes 
settled, the pastime of hunting serves to amuse the war-men 
in the intervals of fighting, and a costly idle court must be 
maintained. The people of the country, no longer obliged to 
retire daily to the mud-built ' fort ' for protection from the bar- 
barians, spread themselves over the land in open ranches or 
half-defended villages, to protect which outposts of soldiers are 
established, new forts are built, and so new towns developed, 
but always with increasing expense to the people at large and 
particularly to the people-caste, in whose hands rests the poten- 
tial basis of supplies. Larger and larger grow the flocks of 
the ranchmen ; a busier trafhc arises. The knights are heavy 

* The military-caste-man, if poor, might become a farmer, but only 
as a resource in need (see below). Otherwise he could be made to work 
manually only in order to pay a fine : M. ix. 229. 
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consumers of wealth, but must be supported. The court and 
its army become a great load. And now regular and oppres- 
sive taxes begin to fall upon the supporting caste. War or 
peace, funds must come into the royal treasury. These funds 
are drawn from the people-caste. The king is the ' keeper of 
wealth' (vittaraksin, xii. 321. 143) as opposed to the ' common 
people' ; but these furnish it, and then come to beg of him in 
need. 

The settlements, it may be observed, of the Aryan popula- 
tion may be classed in three divisions. The largest, called city 
or town (nagara, pura), was an outgrowth of the village 
{grama, hheta), and is represented as walled ; while the village 
is a collection of houses around a fort (durga). The village 
itself is often no more than the natural development of the 
ghosa, or cattle-ranch, which the king is bound to have 
guarded^ and seems to have converted in favorable places into 
a small village by erecting a fort like that around which the 
grama naturally arose (compare xii. 69. 35). With this ghosa, 
and on a par with it, are sometimes mentioned the small barba- 
rian settlements called palli (pallighosdh, xii. 326. 20). The 
radical difference between the ghosa and grama appears to be 
usually not so much quantitative as qualitative. The grama, 
being the earliest form of settlement, presupposes a durga or 
fort (defense) of some kind as its nucleus ; while the ghosa 
(sometimes called vraja) is an outpost from city or village, and 
a cow-pen developed into a ranche, and hence into a village by 
the addition of a fort to protect it after it had become a centre 
of population. The word grama is not, however, invariably 
applied to a natural growth from within, but may be used of 
a community artificially planted, as in ii. 5. 81, where we read : 
' to defend a city, towns (villages) are made, like unto the city ; 
and border-villages {prdntdh), like unto the towns' (though for 
grdmavac ca krtdh prdntdh the Calcutta edition reads grama- 
vac ca krtd ghosdh, 215). Characteristic of India is the rec- 
all the country, to guard against drought (ii. 5. 77). How the 
ommendation in this same passage of ponds, to be built over 
' cow-pen' may practically become a village is illustrated ver- 
bally in the use of gostha, etymologically a ' cow-pen.' This 
word is used of any general assembly, as in the proverbial 
verse : ' The joy of him that liveth in a village is the mouth of 
death ; but the god's cow-pen (the place where gods assemble) 
is the lonely forest.'* As to the constitutional power of the 

* xii. 175. 25 (b) = 278. 26 (a) ; 26 (b) = nibandhani rajfur esa yd grdme, 
etc. Qruti, as often, is merely ' a saying,' a proverb. Like this is 
iii. 200. 92: 'Wherever learned priests are, that is a city, whether they 
live in a vraja (village) or a forest.' Did Sir William Jones get his poem 
'.What constitutes a state ? Not high walled battlements or labored 
mound, Thick wall or moated gate, but men', etc., from this passage? 
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villages, we have no reason to believe that they had any polit- 
ical rights beside the liberty given to them by the royal over- 
seer. It is, however, an aphorism of the legal literature that 
villages shall be their own authority in matters so especially 
private or of such family interest as the observances at wed- 
dings and funerals. In such case no foreign rite is to be im- 
posed, but local usage shall obtain (Par. G. S. i. 8. 13). 

But it is by no means the Hindu conception of the king's 
office that the people-caste exists to support it while the throne 
is free of responsibility. JSTo theory could have appeared more 
absurd to the Aryan law-givers. The people-caste is a part 
of the Aryan population, and must not be oppressed. The 
connection between the king and the people-caste is based on 
a theory of mutual advantage. The people-caste must be 
taxed ; but the relation between the taxing and taxed parties is 
always explained in a way evidently calculated to appeal to the 
latter's business sense. That relation is, in a word, trade. A 
barter, as is often candidly said, of so much movable property 
for so much protection. Two things men desire — security and 
wealth. The people-caste has the latter and wants the former ; 
the military-caste wants the latter and can provide the former. 
Let us trade, then, says the Hindu, and on the following basis. 
The taxes shall be low when no danger is at hand. When war 
is expected, the price of security rises ; the levies on the peo- 
ple's wealth shall be greater. The king shall maintain a 
standing army, and make all the sacrifices necessary to keep 
the gods in good humor. For this the people shall pay. In 
return the king shall undertake to keep guard over the coun- 
try, and defend the agricultural and mercantile classes not only 
from foes without but from foes within, making good their 
losses by theft in time of peace, and in time of war keeping 
them safe from harm, agreeing to become responsible for their 
sins in the next world if he fails in this after having exacted 
taxes. The king was thus held responsible to the people for 
his part of the bargain, and suffered a penalty if he did not 
fulfil his contract. In small matters, as for instance where a 
merchant had his goods stolen, the king (his servants) had 
first to seek for the thief ; but if he was not found, the money 
had to be refunded from the treasury. In event of a great 
war with defeat, however, where it was absolutely impossible 
for the king to return the property lost, the people had the 
satisfaction of knowing that a portion of their sins, or, so to 
speak, their debts to hell, had been transferred to account of the 

Compare vs. 90 : prakdraig ca puradvaraify prdsdddic ca pxthagvidhdify, 
nagardni na gobhante hlndni brahmanottamdify, etc. According to the 
Ag. P. the Jcharvata is a town in size between city and village (256. 18) ; 
this appears to be unknown to the Epic. 
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king's soul, and in this way some compensation would be theirs 
hereafter, if not in this life, for the king's failure to fulfil his 
legal obligation of protecting.* 

Such is the view most frequently assumed and expressed 
when the relations between the business classes and the king 
are discussed. Such a class as this third caste needs, therefore, 
to be very definitely determined in its social and political limits 
before we can make an absolute estimate of the ruling or 
kingly caste. In fact, the latter's power can be best shown by 
finding first the relative position of the people in respect of the 
state at large. What then was the people-caste % 

The priestly caste formed an undivided whole, except for in- 
ternal distributions of studies, whereby one member learned 
more than another of some special branch of a pursuit equally 
open to all. Except for the king's family-priest, and the elec- 
tion of certain members of the caste to offices bestowed by the 
king, one member was politically the same as another. " The 
warrior-caste, except for plutocratic distinctions, and the special 
ability acquired by special members in special acts of warfare, 
was also a political unit. The slave-caste consisted of so many 
equal-reckoned slaves. But not so with the people-caste. Here 
we have class within caste in three well-organized bodies, rad- 
ically different in their occupations and socially apart. These 
three bodies met, indeed, on the common basis of their Arya- 
ship in a theoretical view of the state ; and the narrower bond 
of their mutual origin from that part of the people that had 
gradually confined itself to a business life brought them closer 
together than they stood as a whole when opposed to the priests 
or the warriors. But for all that, they were not one body with 
like aims and needs. Their three subdivisions were, historically, 
as follows. First, the great body of ranchmen, the cattle-rais- 
ing population, with their dependants, the herdsmen and cow- 

*As the king is personally responsible for the good conduct of the 
state, any sums stolen in his realm become his debts to the loser. The 
amount stolen must be refunded either from his own purse (svakogat) 
or ' from some one that supports himself :' that is, he should take it 
from some wealthy member of the people-caste (the commentator sug- 
gests ' a trader'). The financial responsibility is thus later put upon the 
poor people-caste, but the spiritual loss is the king's and his ministers' 
(xii. 75. 8, 10, 12 ; no restriction of priest's property is made here, but may 
be implied by the context ' all is saved if the priest is saved'). As to 
the ministers' share, compare xii. 65. 28 ff.; 66.32ff. : 'Godlike is the 
king, and gods revere a just one ; the king shares the reward given 
hereafter for the virtue of the folk ; but the evil he shares also ; so do 
the ministers.' ' He that steals from the king himself goes to hell ; his 
property is confiscated ; his body, slain,' is the converse. The confis- 
cated property of persons not thieves returns to the family (below: and 
lb. 96. 6, N.). The passage above gives the king's titles as Ruler, Gen- 
erous One, Wide-Ruler, All-Ruler, Warrior, Lord of Earth, Protector 
of Men. The king refunds by the rule of Ag. P. 252. 62. 
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boys. Next, the agriculturists or farmers, who raised grain, 
and their smaller imitators, who raised fruit and vegetables. 
Last, the whole trading population, whether on sea or land, con- 
tinually having intercourse with foreign traders, whether trav- 
eling about the country in caravans or located in one town. 

Beside these three divisions, there is a continual row of 
smaller similar occupations, leading by insensible degrees into 
the work formally declared to be unfit for Aryans. First, per- 
haps, money-lending may be mentioned ; which, if not an early 
departure, was one that shows us the gradual extension of caste- 
functions ; for we can still trace its despised appearance, and 
gradual encouragement, till it is finally received as a legitimate 
occupation for the twice-born. Here lies, too, the whole mass 
of mechanics, artizans, carpenters, peddlers, and the like ; and 
the frequent denunciation of those that have embraced such oc- 
cupations shows us clearly how often the line between respect- 
able and objectionable labor was crossed by Aryans. Such 
commingling of Aryan and un-Aryan must have begun very 
early ; and 1 fancy that in the earliest period of the Epic the 
people-caste had already a more and more uncertain line divid- 
ing it from the vulgar — a view supported by the circumstance 
cited below, that this caste is, in spite of Arya-ship, apt to be 
set along with the slave-caste against the two more exclusively 
Aryan castes of the warriors and priests.* The formal law in 
enumerating the three (recognized) classes of the people-caste 
sometimes reverses the order, and puts the trading-class before 
the cattle-raisers. This is not only historically wrong, but is 
contradicted by the arrangement elsewhere preferred in the na- 
tive texts. In fact, it is even stated that raising cattle is the 
only business fit for the people-caste, and that any other occu- 
pation is wrong, f 

* I do not mean that the army did not also contain a host of un- 
Aryans. These never commingled and grew together as did the peo- 
ple-caste and the outsiders, but were always oil and water in one jar. 

f 'A man of the people should bestow gifts, go over the holy texts, 
make sacrifice, and get wealth ; in doing which let him take care of 
cattle, and be devoted to them as a father is to his sons ; any other 
business that he performs would be for him a wrong business, since the 
Creator entrusted cattle to the people-caste' (xii. 60. 23 ; 23-24 = M. ix. 
327). The law, which allows a priest that cannot support himself to 
follow the occupation of the third caste, also specifies agriculture before 
trade (which the priest may carry on only with certain limitations), but 
admits that many object to this pursuit (for a priest) on account of the 
necessary cruelty involved— the plough injuring the creatures in the 
earth, and the yoke hurting the cattle (iii. 208. 23, ahinsa : cf . i. 63. 11, 
the ideal place where ' they do not yoke miserable -cattle' : cf. M. x.83 ; 
Gaut. x. 3ff.). This objection is also brought against agriculture by the 
trader or ' scales-man' (tulddhara), whose own boast is that his ' scales 
are the same for everybody,' while he also objects to raising cattle, be- 
cause it is necessary to castrate them and bore their nostrils (xii. 263. 1, 6, 
11, 37). Compare Par. G. S. i. 69 for late inversion of trades. 
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Once the folk at large, the united clansmen of the Aryan 
people, the people-caste had thus lost its ancient universal prac- 
tices and become confined to industry and trade. Gradually, 
from when each warrior was rich in cattle and each cattle- 
raiser ready to answer to a call for arms, there came a separa- 
tion of interests. Some grew to depend on their bows and 
swords, and, finding fighting more agreeable than labor of 
hands, settled more and more upon the life which the king 
lived, and took him as their model. They became 'king's 
men,' the older name of those forming the warrior-caste. 
They arose from the people and left them. Some, again, con- 
fined themselves to study and religion, and before long gained 
and kept the fame of being the gods' special ministers. They 
also arose from the people and left them. And so the 
'clansmen' .or 'people' grew socially smaller and became the 
people-caste — in name the whole, in fact a part, and a rap- 
idly degrading part of the population. But a shadow of their 
former might remained far into the Epic period. Of this, be- 
low. The three occupations, already developed in the Vedic 
age, now abandoned by the warriors and priests, were cherished 
by the people-caste. Indeed, so rapidly do we find the sub- 
divisions appearing in the light of demarcated professions that 
we even notice a differentiation between the people-caste on the 
one hand and the traders on the other, showing that agricult- 
ure and cattle seemed still more peculiarly the people's work.* 

But the development of commercial interests was suificient 
ultimately to cause the establishment of a sort of trade-unions 
or guilds. These may belong in their full development to a 
late period, but we find them mentioned early (so in the law- 
book of Manu) as of importance. Such corporations had their 
own rules and laws subject to the king's inspection, the king 
not being allowed (theoretically) to have established or to es- 
tablish any laws that contradicted those already approved or 
sanctioned by usage. The heads of these corporations are men- 
tioned together with the priests as political factors of weight, 
whose views are worth grave consideration ; as an informal 
instance of which, we find a prince defeated in battle and 
ashamed to return home — ' for what,' he exclaims, ' shall I have 
to say to my relatives, to the priests, and to the heads of the 

* ' There the men of the people (vaiayal},) do not injure cattle, nor do 
the merchants (vamijah) deal with false weights (kutamdnaify, i. 64. 21- 
22). ' It is for pictorial effect that we more often have the sea-trader than 
the land-trader spoken of in the Epic, the ' merchant wrecked with ship 
destroyed ' being a much loved metaphor. Compare e. g. ix. 3. 5 ; 
R. v. 26. 12. Not a coaster but a deep-sea sailor is meant. Compare 
ii. 5. 114 : ' Do the merchants that have arrived from afar for the sake 
of gain pay no more than their proper (shipping) duties ?' 

VOL. XIII. 11 
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corporations ?'* Prominence is given to the guilds in the later 
books of the Epic. There also we find corporations of every 
sort, under the name of gana ; of the members of which the 
king is particularly recommended to be careful, since enemies 
are apt to make use of them by bribery. But dissension is 
their weak point. Through dissension and bribery they may 
be controlled by the king. On the other hand, ' union is the 
safeguard of corporations.'! The power of the corporations is 
said to be equal to that of all the king's military dependents ; 
' these two, I think, are equal,' it is said in a passage where the 
strength of the kingdom is reckoned (unless the dependents in- 
clude servants of every kind)4 

The intermingling of un- Aryan with Aryan in this caste is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that the cowboys, who watched 
for instance the royal cattle, spoke a dialect unintelligible to 
the Aryans, unless the latter had especially learned it.§ 
Kings, of course, are always surrounded by interpreters ; but 
this may be referred simply to the effect of the foreign popula- 
tion.! 

Two additions to the cattle-raising population are to be found 
outside of the people-caste. The king is himself a large owner 
and breeder of cattle, and personally superintends the con- 
dition of his flocks at certain times in the year. The whole 
care is taken, of course, by the cowboys, whose ranches the 
king visits, when for example the cattle are to be branded. 
Large gifts of kine are given to kings by foreign allies, and we can 
still trace pure cattle-raiding expeditions in the Epic story. Such 
given or stolen cattle were kept for the king. On the other 
hand, there is comparatively early evidence to show that the 
priests also, though not personally attending to the duties of 
the calling, yet carried on more or less cattle-raising and agri- 
culture on their own account, employing the third caste to do 
the labor. 

The third or people-caste has thus, as regards their duties, 
quite undefined borders. The humblest tender of cows for a 
master may be of this caste, or the work may be done by one 
outside the Aryan ranks. The priest and king share the gain 

* iii. 249. 16 ; xii. 54. 20. The greni or guild thus includes unpriestly cor- 
porations. Cf. K. vi. 111. 13. 

f xii. 107. 32 ; xii. 59. 49, grey.imuhhyopajapena ; N. understands mili- 
tary greqi, M. viii. 41. An interesting list of trades is found R. ii. 90. 10 ff . 
In the same work the collocation of ' assemblies and corporations' is to 
be noted (parisadaty grenayag ca, R. ii. 120. 5). The further distribution 
of a popular crowd implied in sayodhagrey,inigamafy (janah, R. ii. 123. 5) 
is apparently later than the Epic. 

X I should here be inclined to take maula as native soldiers, bh^ta as 
mercenaries, were it not for the commentator, xv. 7. 8. 

§ Their dialect, bha?a, has to be acquired by Aryans : iv. 10. 1. 

|f Sarvabha$avidaJ}., i. 207. 39 ; but sarvabha$yavidah, xii. 321. 15. 
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of the profession, and practically intrude on the emoluments 
theoretically set apart for the people-caste. 

What was the condition of the small farmers through the 
realm? We cannot say, further than in their relation to the state 
as tax-payers. Of the daily worker, shepherd, cowherd, farm- 
help, we have, however, a chance didactic verse that informs us 
in regard to his wage. In this passage the lowly laborer is a 
man of the people-caste : or rather, the people-caste is under- 
stood to consist of laborers, as a look at the context will show. 
After the common formula »that the people-caste should tend 
cattle, we read : ' he should receive the milk of one cow for the 
care of every six ; if he tend a hundred head of cattle, he 
should receive a pair ; in the case of (dealing for the master of 
the) flocks or in agricultural labor, his general share should be 
one-seventh of the proceeds or of the increase, but in the case 
of small cattle (not horned) only a small part (one-sixteenth.')* 

Although points of direct contact between the royal and peo- 
ple-castes are, except in the matter of taxation, rarely to be 
found in the Epic, yet the account of the distribution of the 
kingly power, as preserved in both Epic and legal literature, 
points to the fact that the people were in general at the mercy 
of the king's vicegerents, and that the people-caste must have 
been especially exposed to their predatory natures. f 

In describing the ' care of the empire,' tradition divides the 
realm into seven factors. Of these the first five are the king 
himself, his ministers, the treasury, army, and allies ; the last 
two are the country-people, and the capital, or ' the city.':}: In 
' the city ' the king (theoretically) superintended all duties, even 
to the adjustment of prices. He had delegates (whom he ap- 
pointed through the land) to do this for him in other towns and 
villages. They were stationed chiefly as military commanders. 
We fortunately have preserved the system of government by 
which the towns lying out of the king's direct supervision were 
cared for. The decimal system of classification (found again in 
the army) is not necessarily a sign of late origin for this array 

* xii. 60. 24 ff., tatha eriige hala khure. The parentheses are due to the 
commentator. The amount given is the workman's ' yearly pay ' (sam- 
vatsarl bhrtih). 

t The technical itayaJ}. or ' adversities ' of the husbandman include, 
however, only foreign invasion (a point contradictory of Megasthenes' 
account). But see particularly Ag. P. 238. 46 ; and 262. These Itayah 
are, I believe, not defined in the Epic by text or commentator, but 
are explained by a native lexicographer as consisting of 1. too much 
rain : 2. no rain ; 3. grasshoppers ; 4. mice or rats ; 5. birds ; 6. neigh- 
boring kings (invading the country). The Epic puts them with sick- 
ness as one of the ' faults ' of a metaphysical division of things accord- 
ing to their qualities (iii. 149. 35) ; and alludes to them in the words of a 
speaker : Itayac ca na santi me (v. 61. 17. For definition see P. W.). 

i xii. 69. 64 ff . ; different order in xii. 321. 154-5. Compare M. ix. 294-297. 
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of officials ; but, though coinciding in all respects .with the 
plan authorized by the legal treatises, since it represents as it 
must an imperial policy rather than that of a limited kingdom 
the inference is fair that the system was one adopted only after 
the foundation of great empires, belonging therefore to the later 
Epic. 

According to this system, the king with his town officers sees 
to the royal capital, while he is represented in other towns by 
men selected either from the priestly, the warrior, or the people- 
castes. It is the duty of these men to protect, each his village, 
their territory from robbers ; more particularly, those that gov- 
ern a village must keep it and the surrounding country to the 
distance of a kroga (about two miles) in all directions free from 
thieves, and are bound to repay to the losers whatever is stolen 
within this district. In the case of a large town the distance 
guarded is four times as great. They had also to collect the 
taxes from their districts.* The Epic describes the allotment 
of territory thus. Every town or village was presided over by 
a vicegerent, who was under a superior officer called ' ruler of 
twenty ' towns or ' ruler of a hundred.' In a gradually extend- 
ing circle these overseers received tribute, heard reports, passed 
them on to the one of next highest authority, and he to the 
next, till revenues and reports focused in the king, the lord of 
all. The king should create one over-lord to be the governor 
of a thousand villages (i. e. here as example, over the whole 
realm) ; all the villages are to be divided into groups, or depart- 
ments, of one hundred villages each ; these, again, are subdi- 
vided into counties of twenty each and ten each, while a head- 
man is to be appointed over each division, reckoning from the 
village as a unit. The head-man or mayor of each village 
(gramasya adhipatih) sends to the ten-village-man or county 
officer idaqagramT) returns of* all the crimes committed in his 
village,f an d the ten-village-man in turn sends his report to 
the twice-ten-man (dvigunayl or vingatipah) ;;£ who in turn 
passes his collected reports to the hundred-village-man {gra- 
macatddhyaksak), from whom they go to the general governor 
(adhipatih). The officer in each division draws his own in- 
come from the province placed under his control : one village 
provides support for the village-man; the village-men from 
ten villages supply the ten- village-man, etc. The ruler of a 
hundred villages ought to have to supply his needs the revenue 
derived from one whole flourishing town, while the thousand- 



*M. vii. 115-125 ; Yaj. i. 321 ; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 4ff. 
t Gramadosdh ; probably the returns are sent monthly. 
% The ruler 'of ten is also called dagapal). ; and the ruler of one village, 
gramikaJ}.. 
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village-man lias a large city, gold, grain, etc., appropriated to 
his use.* 

Beside these special supervisors, each city should be provided 
with one general officer, a mayor (?) or superintendent of affairs, 
whose official title is ' he-that-thinks-about-everything ' ; his du- 
ties are not defined.-)- A military garrison is stationed in every 
town and along the border-forts ; and the realm is watched by 
military police, recommended as guards of the city parks (j)iiro- 
dyana) and other crowded places.^ Such is the later 'defense 
of the realm,' as distinguished from the earlier single fort and 
environs. 

Many of these cities are, of course, those brought under the 
sway of the king. We may assume, since the general officers 
here described are particularly urged not to exceed their 
powers, and to be tender-hearted toward the unfortunate (a 
plea often urged before kings, as in Narada's great sermon in 
the Sabha), that they exercised pretty free control and were apt 
to abuse it.§ In fact, with an uncertain rate of taxation, they 
could practically demand what they pleased. The proper rate 
of taxation is not certainly established in the Epic, but at its 
best was very severe. Agriculture is always implied. It is 



* It is said in the second book that there are five general officers of the 
military caste in each town as collectors. What their exact functions 
were the Epic does not say {Jeae cie ehurdh krtaprajndh panca panca 
svanusthitdh, ksemam kurvanti samhalya rdjan janapade tava, ii. 5. 80 ; 
the contest shows that pahcd refers to officers of towns). I suspect that 
collecting here refers to collecting the regular taxes. One thousand 
villages given away as a ' means of livelihood ' is not uncommon in the 
time of the empires : compare e. g. E. ii. 31. 16. According to Manu the 
lord of ten villages has as much as can be cultivated by twelve oxen ; 
of twenty villages, by five times that ; of one hundred, the produce of 
a village; of a thousand, the revenue of a town. This certainly seems 
an older version than that of the Epic. The word kula, here employed, 
land enough for a family, is interpreted by the commentators as ' what 
can be ploughed by twelve oxen.' 

fThis ' one-thinker-about-everything' (ekah sarvdrthacintakah) ap- 
pears to be ah additional officer, not a substitute for the city-lord ; vd 
or ea is read, M. vii. 121-122. The description is found xii. 87. 1 ff. Mili- 
tary garrisons are spoken of ib. 69. 6 ff . They are to be stationed through 
the realm, and on the border-land. 

t Compare ii. 5. 82 ff., 121, 114, where a garrison guards each town. 

§ We learn little of these officers from the law. In M. x. 126 ; xi. 64 
(Mbh. xiii. 165. 10 ; xii. 297. 25-26) the three upper castes have adhikdra, 
but not the slave-caste ; extending (in the Epic law) to any ' rule of 
right' (in Manu adhikdra of law and of mines). But in the Epic practi- 
cal rule we find the slaves have a certain authority (see below). 
These officers were, as were the king and all royal officers, exempted 
from certain ceremonial impurities (occasioned by the death of rela- 
tives) ' lest business be impeded {kdryavirodhdt) G. xiv. 45 ; M. v. 93-95. 
We find often that Hindu strictness in this regard is practically less 
than at first sight appears. 
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only in an ideal realm that we find ' in that place there was no 
confusion of castes, and no mining or agricultural labor.'* 

In practical life ' the king must not be too kind, he must 
not cut off his own root, he must tax as he finds necessary. 'f 
The proper tax, to levy which the king is enjoined, and in tak- 
ing which he ' does no wrong,' is in the proportion of one sixth 
of the annual gain got by the party taxed, with special rules for 
special cases. This regular rate is not regarded as imposing a 
heavy tax. Further statutes show that it may be increased, and 
permit even a fourth of the annual income to be so taken ' in 
time of need,' i. e. when danger threatens — the king in each 
case incurring the same proportion of the people's sins if he 
does not return the barter- value of this tax in ' protecting the 
people ' : especially, as is once sharply added, ' the better classes 
of people, and the wealthy classes. 'J 

* i. 68. 6 : na varnasarhkaro na krsyakarakrj janah. 

\ v. 34. 18. The further advice that the king should be merciful toward 
his people ' as if toward the gods ' (ib. 38. 41) is, as shown by many ex- 
amples, based rather on the utilitarian principle that ' a realm is like a 
cow ; it must not be over-milked ' (xii. 87. 13-21), than on any principle 
of abstract right. An idea of what was reasonable in taxation may be 
drawn from the converse of a rule in regard to the king's expenditures. 
We are told that he ought to be every morning informed of what he 
has spent, and that his (yearly) expenditure ought not to cover more 
than three fourths of his income (ii. 5. 70-72). That is to say, he ought 
to tax heavily enough largely to increase his actual needs in private and 
public outlay. One half, one quarter, or three quarters, are given as 
the legitimate ratios of expense to income. The account is kept by 
' calculators ' (ganakalekhakafy). 

% All traders' taxes, by legal and Epic rule, are to be apportioned ac- 
cording to the conditions under which the goods are presented for taxa- 
tion : that is to say, a merchant's wares are to be taxed ' after the king 
has carefully considered the price at which they are to be sold, and were 
bought, and the distance they have been carried' ; where an impost 
duty is intended. The artisan also must be taxed in such, a way that 
' both the king and the artisan may get profit.' Taxation more than 
' legal ' is decried; larger taxes must not be demanded, it is sometimes 
said, but begged for, and that from all the castes, except the priests 
(xii. 87. 13-21; 71. 15). But when the king conquers and is conscious that 
his taxes are not unjustly levied, then ' let the king address his new 
people, saying " give me the rightful tax ;" if they give it, it is well ; if 
not, let them be forced' (xii. 95. 2). The proper tax is formally given as 
above, i. 213. 9; xii. 24. 11 ff . ; 69. 25 ; 139. 100. The yearly income is re- 
garded as the basis of reckoning the tax in cattle-increase and grain- 
increase. Compare ii. 5. 78, and M. vii. 80. The Calcutta reading in ii. 212 
(=5. 78) padikam ca catam is certainly to be rejected for the Bombay 
pratyekarh ca catam. The king is here advised to befriend the husband- 
men when the crops are poor, and to take one in the hundred of the in- 
crease as a moderated equivalent of the normal tax ; not to tax (more 
heavily than before) at the rate of twenty-five per cent. The possi- 
bility of the kingdom's existing without taxation seems especially to 
irritate the compilers of the pseudo-Epic. They revert to the subject 
again and again, and prove that the king must have wealth ; his army, 
his happiness, his virtue depend on it ; ' as a robe conceals a woman's 
nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin ; therefore let him get wealth, 
even if he be sinful ' (xii. 133. 7). The twelfth book says in effect to the 
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The authority of Megasthenes, if rightly reported, would in- 
duce us to helieve that the agriculturists hold the land as ten- 
ants to the king, and that the gain of rents goes into the royal 
treasury, besides the payment of a fourth part of the crops as 
tax. Except on the principle of the Hindu proverb, that ' the 
cow (seemingly) belongs to the calf, the cowherd, the owner, 
and the thief, but he that gets the milk is the real owner' (xii. 
174.32), we must decline in toto to accept this statement as 
valid for the times covered by the Epic narration, and, since 
they represent a more imperial policy than that depicted in the 
native works, conclude either that Megasthenes is misquoted 
in respect of land ownership and taxes, or that he speaks of 
a small part of the land where such custom prevailed, or writes 
of times different from that represented by Epic didactic poe- 
try. Arrian says that Megasthenes saw only a little of India ; 
but I am inclined to think that the present difference between 
the quarter and the sixth as a regular grain (income) tax indi- 
cates a difference of time rather than of locality, and that the 
Epic coinciding with the law represents in this point an ideal, 
or older state of affairs than that found by the Greek (c. 300 
B. C.).* 

king : ' rules do not hold in certain contingencies ; do not ordinarily 
tax too much ; but yet let your first care be to keep your treasury full ; 
if it is necessary to tax heavily in order to this end, do so ; money is the 
chief thing ; wealth is a necessity ; let the king imitate the people, they 
make as much as they can ; for poverty is a crime ' (xii. 130. 33 to end). 
The verse distinguishing between protection for the people in general 
and the better classes (xii. 24. 17, Qiirdg cdrydg ea satkdryd vidvdnsaq ca, 
.... gomino dhaninag edi' va paripdlyd vigesatalj,) is, despite the com- 
mentator, especially in the interest of the rich men of the people : ' War- 
riors, Aryans (the people-caste), and sages (priests) should all be treated 
well ; those rich in cattle and those possessing property should be es- 
pecially well protected.' As to the moral guilt incurred by a king 
through his people's sin see below. It is remarked in xiii. 61. 32 
that ' the people ought to kill the rascal of a king who does not protect 
them ' (araksitdram hartdram viloptdram andyakam, tarn vairdjakalim 
hanyuh prajdh samnahya nirghryam ; in 33, sal}, . . . . nihantavyafy. 

* Of ihe seven social orders that Megasthenes notes, the first is the 
order of priests ; the second, the agriculturists, who greatly outnum- 
ber the others. These abstain from war, he says, and from all other 
public service, spending their time in agriculture ; and no enemy in- 
jures the crops, because everyone looks on the agricultural class as a 
public benefactor — whence the richness of the uninjured land. He 
continues, as quoted by Diodorus and given above, with the words : 
fliovoi (}' em Tijg x^P a S f-era tekvuv koI yvvaiKov yeapydi, km rrjs elg rf/v noluv Kara- 
paoeac; iravTeluQ afear^Kaai. Tf/Q Si X"P a S fuo&ovc TtXovai tCi (iaatlel fim to 7r5- 
o~av tt)v 'Iv6tK7/v f3a<TiliK7/p elvcu, idiurri tie fiyfievl yf/v egeivai nettTijo'dai • x^PK $£ 
tj/c /ucr&uoeuc TtrdpTr/v sl( to fiaoiTunbv relovai. In the next class Megasthe- 
nes rightly distinguishes from these farmers the herdsmen, shepherds, 
and poorer members of the people-caste ; for though theoretically one, 
they were, as we have seen, in reality a different order ; and we are 
not surprised to find no hint from the Greek observer that the two 
classes belong together. These poorer people, he says, are great hunt- 
ers ; they do not live in towns or villages, but map/try 6e (Hcj xpuvrac : ev- 
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The statement that the king holds all the land as his own 
(and disposes of it as he will ?) is not an unnatural deduction 
from the fact that the king may give away as much land as 
he likes, and is the 'lord of all' (compare Biihler on M. viii. 
39). Still, practically the ownership is vested in each heredi- 
tary occupant ; his right is secured by title ; boundary disputes 
are settled by careful surveys ; no sin is graver than ' depriving 
a priest of land,' nor any glory greater than ' giving land to a 
priest ;' so that we may doubt if this right of universal owner- 
ship was exercised. Ko tax is put upon land : that is, no rent 
is paid for it. All the taxes of the law and Epic are arranged 
on the basis of increase in the year's stock, a part of which 
must be paid as tax ; but it is nowhere implied that such a tax 
is regarded as rent for the land. The ' fourth part,' evidently 
declared by Megasthenes to be the proportion exacted, contra- 
dicts the perpetual statement of native authorities, that the pro- 
portion on grain is one-sixth, and one-fourth only in emergen- 
cies. Indeed, one of the standing epithets of the king is based 
on this proportion ; he is called often the sadbhagin, ' he that 
gets one-sixth.'* Such taxes in cattle, grain, and merchandise 
were levied in kind. Besides custom house duties, ' a piece in 
kind' for the king was exacted of merchants ; that is, beside 
the apportioned duty, they surrendered one specimen of their 
goods to the royal treasury.f 

idently the inhabitants of the gho?a. To complete this foreign descrip- 
tion, we find the Greek's ' fourth class' to be what the Hindus call a 
part of the ' mixed castes' — namely, the artisans and manufacturers of 
implements, who pay no tax, but draw grain from the royal treasury : 
that is, if they are employed by the king as army artisans, or other- 
wise serviceable. Compare M. vii. 136, where from one to six payas a 
month, clothing every semester, and a tub of grain every month, are 
given to the menials of the royal household (as some say, the grain in- 
creasing with the money for the better servants). The tax of ordinary 
artisans is in kind, according to the native accounts. Megasthenes's 
class of warriors is touched on below ; the sixth caste is that of the 
' ephors,' probably the rulers described above : ovtoi Si nolonpayfiovovvrec 
Travra Kai etpopuvres ra Kara tjjv 'lvdtKijv aTzayyeXkovat roig flaotXzvoLV, hav 6k q 
Tzdli^ avrav ajjaa'AevroQ y, roZf apxovatv. The last class is called the class of 
councilors, judges, etc. So Diodorus ; and essentially the same, Arrian 
and Strabo. But it is important to notice that Arrian merely says in 
regard to the taxes of the agriculturists that ' they pay to the king or 
to autonomous cities the (pdpoi,' not specifying how much. Strabo says 
only that they rent the land, and pay one fourth of the crops in lieu of 
tax. Diod. ii. 40; Arrian, 11 ; Strabo, it., p. 703 (Didot). 

* It is by giving gifts (to the priests) that the members of the third 
caste attain heaven (iii. 150. 51). Now it is said : ' a man of the people- 
caste that gives a part of his harvest to the priests after he has taken out 
the sixth part (for taxes) is released from sin' (xiii. 112. 19 : sadbhagapa- 
rifuddham ea kf?er bhdgam upaxjitam, vaiqyo dadad dvijatibhydh 
papebhyah parimucyate). 

t A king that takes ' even a fourth' is not guilty of wrong ' in a time 
of distress' (M. x. 118ff.) ; but the legal tax from the people-caste is one 
sixth or one eighth on grain, one twentieth on gold and cattle, or only 
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All these taxes, it will be noticed, are drawn from the third 
estate or people-caste, which (including the degraded) appears 
in Megasthenes as in native works more properly a heteroge- 
neous order, without likeness of parts, than one united caste- 
body. All these, however, poor or rich, must pay taxes. Not 
so with the soldiers. The latter are practically exempt from 
taxation ; the priests (unless degraded) are so by divine law. It 
remained for the farmers and their kind to pay. The freedom 
from taxation of the military caste is negatively implied by two 
facts — first, that servants of the king are not 'taxed, and all in 
military service were called the royal servants (bhrtya, soldiers) ; 
second, that the soldiers were not ' protected,' but did protect, 
and therefore it would be clearly against the theory of taxation 
as barter to demand tax of the military caste. Only the people- 
caste are meant as tax-payers ; and Megasthenes also implies 
that none of the military paid taxes. We must of course ex- 



one twelfth on grain and one fiftieth on gold, while in smaller indus- 
tries (profits from trees, meat, honey, flowers, skins, pottery, etc.) 
one sixth only is known to the code of Manu. See my note on M. 
vii. 130. In a fable of the Epic, Manu himself comes to earth and draws 
a tax on grain of only one tenth, on gold and cattle of one fiftieth, ac- 
cording to xii. 67. 17 ff . The grain-tax is not on the value of the whole 
property, but on the gain (contra my note). Gautama's law allows a 
tax of a tenth, an eighth, or a sixth (G. x. 24. 25) ; and the last is usually 
recognized by all law books as the right (grain) tax ("Vas. i. 42, raja tu 
dharmeyM 'nucdsat §asthaih dhanasya hared anyatra brdhmandt. So 
Baudh. i. 10. 18. 1). The Ramayana, too, has verses to the same effect : 
' A king may take one sixth, provided he protects ' (E. iii. 10. 12-18). 
The expression ' gold' includes all mercantile transactions, according to 
some commentators. Gautama says that one twentieth is the duty 
(eulka, as distinguished from bali, tax) on all merchandise, but makes 
that on flowers, fruit, etc., one sixth (or sixtieth?). Compare M. viii. 
398, and the statement, ib. 402, that market prices are adjusted every 
five days or half month. The ten per cent, duty appears to be espe- 
cially for imported goods, a sample being also taken (B. i. 10. 18. 14, with 
Bilhler's note). The day laborers, not in royal service, pay for tax one 
day's labor a month on public works (G. x. 31 ; M. vii. 137-138), while 
artisans pay some trifle in the same way (Vas. xix. 28 : pratimdsam 
udvahakaraih tv dgamayet). This labor-pay was termed vi$ti, a sort of 
corvee, a tax in toil. The Sanskrit word means the laborer forced to give 
his work, or the work itself. The formal eight factors of the king's 
war resources include such labor : chariots, elephants, horse, foot, vis{i, 
ships, spies, guides (xii. 59. 41 ; 76. 5 ; 121. 44ff.). Thus the native author- 
ities on taxes. Law and Epic repudiate the idea of one fourth being a 
proper or customary tax. Yet even royal monopolies are recognized, and 
the minutiae of taxation laid down in these law-books. What infer- 
ence may we draw? That the 'extremity tax' allowed in time of dire 
need had in the Greek's day become the regular tax ? This, unless we 
assume that the rate of taxation decreased instead of increased. But 
see Burnell to M. vii. 130. It would seem, then, that Megasthenes post- 
dates even the original didactic part of the Epic. His famous account 
of the soldiers' deference to the farmers, like the farmers' indifference 
to the soldiers in Alexander's battles, may be true, but the Epic custom 
is to destroy the enemy's land and crops (see below). The na sasya- 
ghdtafy rule (xii. 103. 40) does not refer to the foe's land. 
VOL. XIII. 12 
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cept those of this caste that had given up the profession of 
arms and become practically farmers. These were taxed as 
such. Of the people-caste, the wealthy members were of course 
most heavily taxed ; but, more content with inference, the 
didactic part of the Epic says : ' Those that make wealth should 
be taxed : tillers of the soil, raisers of cattle, traders ; for a 
wealthy man is the crown of creation.'* 

Certain practices and prerogatives of the king increased his 
treasury, in part at new expense to the people-caste. For if 
any man of this caste was not an orthodox believer, his goods 
might be confiscated for the purpose of paying therewith for 
the cost of a sacrifice — that is, his cattle might be given to the 
priests : ' Whatever shall be necessary for the sacrifice the 
king shall take from the possessions of a wealthy man of the 
people, if the latter be irreligious.' The king owned, of 
course, all the wealth of his family. That of his younger 
brothers became in reality his own. Thus the king offers ' all 
his own and all his brother's wealth,' without question of that 
brother's desire, f The Dasyu (un-Aryan) population was also 
liable to have its goods confiscated, if the king needed them.J 
A legal prerogative of the king is the possession of property 
found without owner : bearing on all castes, of course, but par- 
ticularly on the wealthy. Any property found abandoned is 
taken in charge by government officials and guarded for the 
owner during a year; it is then confiscated. All property 
found goes into the royal treasury, after a fourth has been 
presented to the finder. But all treasure-trove goes to the 
king,§ or the king and the priests. I have noted no rule to 
this effect in the Epic. 

If we turn back to the earliest Yedic period, we find that 
the tribute paid to the king seems to have been but a volun- 
tary offering ; in the latest, it was required. The Brahmana- 
literature appears to show the people-caste as a class existing 
mainly for the purpose of being levied upon and ' devoured.'] 
A small poll-tax, symbolized as a love-offering, may have been 



* xii. 88. 26 ; M. x. 115. Certain persons were always exempt from tax- 
ation (akarafy) : priests, children, women, royal officers, and various 
afflicted persons. Compare v. 33. 93 ff. ; M. vii. 133 ; viii. 394 ; Vas. xix. 
23 (rajapuman) ; i. 43 ; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 10, ff . ; G. x. 11. 

f Yan mama'sti dhanarh kirheid Arjunasya ea vegmani ; xv. 12. 11. 

j xii. 136. 1-11 ; 165. 5-7 ; M. xi.ll ; G. xviii. 24ff. Gautama permits 
such confiscation also to defray wedding expenses, and from those that 
have shown themselves irreligious (that is, from such of the people- 
caste, as the context shows). 

§ Vas. xvi. 19 ; B. i. 10. 18. 16 ; G. x. 38. 42 ; M. viii. 38. According to 
some, only a sixth is deducted for the finder. Priests may, however, 
keep all they find (Vas. iii. 13-14 ; G. x. 45). 

I Compare Zimmer, Alt. Leben, p. 166 (Ait. Br. vii. 29), who quotes 
apropos Tac. Germ. § 15. 
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customary besides the tax on produce, as a survival of the orig- 
inal free oali or offering, or may well have been a later natural 
addition to the regular tax, without thought of the antiquity 
of the custom. At any rate, the ' love-tax' is common in the 
Epic, and was given by everybody, including those not liable 
to taxation — priests, etc. ' For love's sake (prltyartham), the 
priests, the warriors, the men of the people, the slaves, the 
barbarians, all the folk, high and low, brought tribute to the 
king.'* So thoroughly, however, has the man of the people 
become identified with the ' man that pays taxes,' that the lat- 
ter has become in the Epic a standing epithet or even a syno- 
nym of the former. f This expression is applied also to sub- 
ject princes, not to native members of the warrior-caste, and 
means in such circumstances tribute-giver.;): Rather a remark- 
able case of a forced levy on such subject princes occurs in the 
third book : remarkable, because such princes have usually a 
certain war-tribute to pay, while here they are obliged to sub- 
mit to an extraordinary demand in time of peace. The heir to 
the throne of Hastina (practically the king) desires to raise a 
sudden sum of which his treasury is incapable. His ministers 
advise him thus : ' Let these protectors of earth that pay trib- 
ute to thee furnish thee with the (necessary) tributes and the 
gold.' This was done, apparently ; for the building and sac- 
rifice that the king wished to complete are carried on without 
further difficulty.§ 

Taxes were, then, levied by force, if occasion required, or 
stood at a nominally fixed rate of a sixth from the annual gain 
in crops, or a fiftieth in the case of cattle and on invested 
moneys : rates subject to variation and subsequently increased ; 

* ii. 52. 37-39. The extravagance of the description somewhat impairs 
the value of the citation. The context mentions gold jars, hundreds of 
maidens, etc., etc., as being received by the king on this occasion. 
He was about to become emperor. 

f vdigydff, . . karapradah, ii. 47. 28. Compare below i. 192. 15. The 
' lord of earth' always means a warrior (king) ; the man of the people 
is called ' a tax -giver' (karadafi). 

$ The conquests of war always result in large caravans of tribute re- 
turning to the conqueror's city with him. Such tribute consisted of 
horses, sandalwood, aloes, rare cloth, skins, gems, pearls, blankets, 
gold, silver, coral, etc. Horses, particularly northern and western 
horses, are greatly prized. Compare ii. 30. 28, and 27. 27, 28. 6 : ' Eight 
parrot-colored horses, and others of a peacock color from the North 
and West countries.' These were taken by Arjuna 'as tribute' 
(karartham). 

§ iii. 255. 16 : ya ime pfthivipalah, karadds tava, te kardn samprayac- 
chantu suvarnam ea. Compare iv. 18. 26 (Yudhishthira's) balibhrtah 
prthivlpdldh, or subjected and tributary princes (and viii. 8. 20). This 
is the old word for tribute of conquered peoples ; compare RV. vii. 6. 5. 
But it is used also of the third-caste tax-payers (xii. 88. 26 : a passage 
strongly condemning those officers that exact unjust taxes ; when dis- 
covered, they should be supplanted, and made to pay up what they have 
stolen). 
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and the people brought voluntary offerings in addition to those 
required.* 

These irregular allusions to taxes are truly the main points 
wherein the two great supporting castes touch each other in 
our Epic, and but little remains to indicate the formerly proud 
condition of the herdsman ; for, as Pushan, the Vedic god of 
the cattle-dealers, was fabled to have lost his teeth and been 
obliged to live on mush, so the power of his pet caste had de- 
cayed. I have elsewheref sought to show that in late legal 
literature there is a distinct separation of the third caste from 
the other two, and a tendency almost to put the people on a 
par with the slave ; and this is seen in the Epic : not alone in 
such allusions as simply indicate that the people were regarded 
mainly as a tax-paying machine, but in forms of expression 
like, for example, 'The warriors were like the people, wait- 
ing upon the twice-born and bringing gems' (ii. 49. 35) ; or in 
such facts as this : that the term applied to represent the rela- 
tion of the third caste to both the military and priestly presents 
the idea of distinct subordination.^: Also, when the castes are 
grouped, as in describing a procession, the natural arrangement 
seems to be not to put the three Aryan castes against the 
slave-caste, but to unite the slave-caste and people-caste as one 
group over against the warrior- and priestly-castes as another 
distinct group.§ Also, in this connection, the wording of God 
in the Great Song (Bhagavad-Gita) is significant : ' Whoever 
they be that seek their rest in Me, even they that are of low 
worth, even women, men of the people-caste, and slaves — even 
these find bliss.' | Also the fact that a difference is made be- 
tween the rights of the people and warriors in the matter of 



* The knightly rule of not asking for a gift (iii. 154. 10 : na 'ham yaci- 
tum utsahe, na hi yacanti rajana e?a dharmah sanatanah : cf . xii. 88. 16 ; 
R. ii. 95. 19), arising from the priestly privilege of begging being con- 
fined to that caste, so as to exclude the members of all other castes 
from the three peculiar privileges sacred to the priest (making sacrifice 
for others, teaching, receiving gifts : e. g. M. x. 77), seems to have had 
an effect on the attitude of the king toward the tax-payers. The king 
ought to demand his taxes, not ask for them ; and they must be paid, 
not as a gift, but as if it were a pleasure to pay ; it being for the peo- 
ple's interest to be taxed. This attitude, however, is not constant. 

t Relation of the Four Castes in Manu. 

f Upasthd, compare iii. 4. 15 : vaigyaiva 'smdn upatitfhantu. 

§ Compare i. 126. 13-14 ; 164. 20, and the grouping in xiv. 89. 26 ; ' Next 
to the priests came the warriors ; then too the people- and slave-crowds, 
and then the barbarous races (tatha, vifgwdrasanghag ea tatha 'nye mlec- 
ehajatayah). 

I vi. 33. 32. Compare the like words employed of the division of the 
castes in the second great song (Anugita), where it is said : 'Abiding by 
this law whatever evil-born people there be, women, men of the peo- 
ple-caste, and slaves — even these find bliss ; how much more the priests 
and the warriors t' xiv. 19. 61. 
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fasting may be mentioned, couched in these words : ' Fasting 
three nights or two nights is enjoined only for priests and war- 
riors ; but if men of the people-caste and slaves should insti- 
tute such a fast through delusion of mind, they would get no 
reward for it.'* The favors granted to the people-caste are 
the same as to the slaves ; the only difference being in the 
form of words expressing this. ' To the people-caste the king 
should give protection ; to the slave-caste, non-injury, 'f In all 
these cases, late as they are, we see the reflex of an unacknowl- 
edged process of amalgamation between the people-caste and 
the un-Aryan population. This process has two phases. First, 
the inevitable tendency of the third estate to take up with new 
work, needful and profitable, but not sanctioned by usage ; 
this was a natural drifting away from the Aryan aristocrats. 
Second, the long-continued and ever-increasing binding to- 
gether of the warrior- and priestly-castes, practically leading 
to an exclusion of the third estate from the inner and intenser 
Arya-hood of the two more powerful orders. The people-caste 
was partially seduced and partially pushed out of the national 
ring. They stood on the edge between good blood and bar- 
barous. As was likely to be the case, the caste that patron- 
ized them most and flattered them with sweet words was the 
priestly. Such proverbs as they have left show us, however, 
that all regard for the caste was based on an appreciation of 
the bakshish they could give. ' He is blessed with fulfilment 
of all his desires who gives a night's rest to a man of the peo- 
ple' (hi. 200. 122) is a remark polite enough to make us think 
this man a person of importance ; but when a reason for honor- 
ing him is vouchsafed, it is merely that he has wealth. A 
poor man of the people was of no consequence. In fact, he is 
in such circumstances advised to become a slave at once (M. x. 
98 ; but in V. P. iii. 8 he is told to adopt the warrior's life). 
How nearly on a social par with the slave the man of the 
people stood is well shown by the frightened exclamation 
of King Drupada when he finds his daughter gone : ' What,' 
he exclaims, 'my daughter gone? Oh, whither? Who has 
taken her away ? Is it possible that any base-born slave or 
tax-paying man of the people has carried her off ? Is it possi- 
ble that the muddy foot (of such a man) has been placed on 
my head, and that this wreath of flowers (my daughter) has 
been cast upon a graveyard (that wretch) ?' (i. 192. 15). It is 

* xiii. 106. 12ff. The two latter castes may have a eaturthabhahtdksa- 
pat}a but not a trirdtra-iast. 

+ i. 85. 3ff. Compare also : ' Priests are pleased with bounty ; warri- 
ors, with a good fight ; the people-caste, with protection ; women, with 
love ; the slave-caste, with mercy ; common people (prthagjana), with 
bounty's leavings' (xiv. 90. 13). * " ' 
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only in its sustaining or ' supporting' power that the people- 
caste finds a begrudged honor ; for in this regard the royal 
power and the power of the farmers is declared to be equal.* 

A further point of contact between the third and second 
castes remains to be considered : namely, the military obliga- 
tions of the third caste. Was the people-caste liable to mili- 
tary duty 'i Of course, as a general thing, no. The soldier- 
ing was done by the standing army and mercenary troops. 
But men of the people-caste did serve in the army, although 
Megasthenes says they did not. What else is meant when all 
the law-books say that men of the priestly and the people-caste 
may take up arms ' to prevent a mixture of caste' ? This is 
emphatically decried as a custom for priests, because ' the du- 
ties of a warrior are too cruel for a priest' :f but as an occa- 
sional necessity the two unmilitary castes must have served. 
Antecedently it would seem unnecessary to prove this. In 
view, however, of Megasthenes' picture of the farmer, it may 
be well to point out what is said by native authorities.^: The 
Epic has the same formal rule as the law-books : ' To save a 
cow, to save a priest, or when the castes become confounded, 
there let the man of the people take arms — and to protect him- 
self.^ But in the battle-scenes we find a curious dictum, to 
the effect that ' it is a holy and heavenly thing to knights, men 
of the people, and slaves to fight in battle' ; which takes the pres- 
ence of these men in battle as a matter of course. || They were 
there to make part of' the resisting mass, but not to be indi- 
vidually marked as fighters, like the warriors. See the battle- 
descriptions below, and the difference between the mass of the 
army and the individual heroes. It is stated in one passage 
that the people-men, slaves, and mixed castes took the side of 
Karna in battle (viii. 87. 48) ; but the context will not allow us 
to assume that they were in the fight. The half ' people' ori- 
gin of Drona, one of the great generals of the Kurus, as well 
as that of Yuyutsu, shows, however, that people-caste-blood 
was no bar to fighting. As to the priests, see below. It may 
be parenthetically observed that the great army chosen by Dur- 
yodhana (instead of Krishna) consisted only of cow-herds ; 

* Compare iii. 150. 30 ff., on varta. 

f 'A priest's defense is wrath, he does not fight with weapons,' it is 
said (iii. 200. 78). 

% The legal maxims are given Vas. iii. 24-25 : atmatrane varnasaih- 
varge brahmanavaiqyan gastram adadlyatam ; G. vii. 25 ; B. ii. 2. 4. 18. 
Compare Ap. i. 10. 29. 6, and G. vii. 6 (spurious, according to Buhler : cf . 
B., loc. cit., 17). 

§ xii. 165. 33. The next verse gives an interesting variant on M. xi. 147 
(supporting Medh.) : ' Drinking sura, killing a priest, adultery with 
the guru's wife, they consider inexpiable ; death is the penalty' (so Nil.). 

I viii. 47. 18 : observe the adjective vira : hsatravitfudravirdlj,. 
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but this is a particular Krishnite case, depending on the con- 
ception of that deity as himself a cowherd (v. 7. 17 ff.) 

Official relations between king and people-caste are rarely 
alluded to. We have seen that in the defense of the realm 
men of the people might be selected as vicegerents for the 
king, as well as members of the upper castes. We have once 
also a distinct distribution of subordinate officers, who are to 
be selected partly from the people-caste : ' The king shall ap- 
point,' says this rule of the pseudo-Epic,- 'certain officers of 
the realm : four of these shall be priests ; eight shall be of the 
warrior-caste ; twenty-one should be selected from the people- 
caste. These last must be wealthy.' There are added to these 
three members of the slave-caste, who must be modest and of 
pure character. This would lead us to suppose that the minis- 
ters or officers here intended (amatyaK) are for small offices ; 
although the further addition of the king's charioteer on the 
list implies that some may be of importance, as this was one of 
the highest military offices. We are not informed as to the du- 
ties of the others mentioned, and the men of the people may 
be no more than the public servants (bhrtyah) who are else- 
where entrusted with superintendence over different affairs of 
state, and in the developed realm are overseers of mines, guar- 
dians of arsenals, etc., and are chosen from all castes, their po- 
sitions being adjusted simply by their natural endowments and 
in accordance with the strict rule that their appointments shall 
not be ' against the caste order' : that is, that an under-officer 
shall not be of higher caste than his superior.* We may re- 
mind ourselves here of that case (spoken of by Lassen) of peo- 
ple-authority surviving by legend in the person of Yuyutsu, 
son of the king of Ltastinapura by a girl of the people-caste, 
but always treated as an equal and a warrior, and finally en- 
trusted with high authority as minister, and a member of the 
royal council of the Pandus. Such authority reflected again 
in Drona, and more strongly in the case of the minister Vi- 
dura, son of a slave-woman, points to a period of looser caste- 
distinction as that wherein the Epic originated, f 

* xii. 85. 6-9 ; 118. 1-120, 52(in 119. 6 : pratilomarh na bhrtyaj} sthdpyah). 
The commentator on the first passage takes paficdgadvargavayasam'sis 
applying to each amatya ; but it really applies only to the charioteer 
of fifty years of age. 

f In diesem Sohne des Dhrtarashtra's und seinem Bruder Vidura 
scheint sich in der Sage die Erinnerung an eine frlihere Zeit erhalten 
zu haben, in welcher die Vai§ya (the people-caste) weniger scharf von 
den Kriegern gesondert waren als spater : Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 784 (Yu- 
yutsu, see P. W. ; and add xii. 45. 10 ; xiii. 168. 10 ; 169. 11, etc). The same 
author further notes that in Java the Vaicyas as state-officials and 
councillors still bear the name of gusti (gosfhi), as of ' cattle-tending' 
origin ; whereas in Bali only trade and finer artizanship became then- 
regular occupation. In Java the slave (gudra) disappears ; in Bali he 
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Having thus surveyed the general state, and sought to ex- 
plain how it happened that ' the people,' originally all, grad- 
ually shrank socially, became a caste, and then again, by ap- 
proaching to the lower orders and by absorbing lower trades, 
expanded; while, ever larger than the military or priestly 
class, this order, in reaching beyond the occupations ascribed 
to it, now began to be synonymous with all the folk not em- 
braced by the priestly order, the standing army, the slaves, and 
such lowly members of the body politic as were still too plebeian 
to be encroached upon — I turn directly to the warrior-caste, 
the status of which in many points has already been indicated 
in this examination of the people-caste. But first a closing 

is still the unhappy un-Aryan native : Lassen, Ind. Alt. iv. 518-522. E. 
Frederich (On the Island of Bali, J. R. A. S., N. S., ix. 108) says, how- 
ever, that the gusti may be king. He also notes that in Bali the war- 
rior is called deva, divus. Some wider notices of points touched on 
above may here be in order. The Epic (hi. 190. 86) and the Vayu Purana 
make what is to us an explained distinction between pura and pattana 
(pura, ghosa, grama, and pattana, Vayu P. ii. 32. 40). The Ag. P., while 
with the Bhag. P. (see P. W.) mentioning the kharvata (above, p. 76) as 
provided with an outlying circuit of common land equal to half that 
of a city, elsewhere (213. 9) knows only the Epic municipal divisions 
of grama, pura, and khefaka ; or nagara, grama, khe{a (ib. 93. 33) ; 
varying with durga for khefa (ib. 105. 1; rules for protecting and fur- 
nishing these outposts in ib. 221). This Purana also gives the rules for 
establishing boundaries, and the fines for transgressing them (256), and 
the decimal system of governors (222. 1 ff. taxes, deposits, thieves). The 
Brhad Aranyaka Up. recognizes a system of governors over villages : 
iv. 3. 37. It' is here also that we find the admission that ' none is greater 
than the warrior, and the priest under the warrior worships at the cere- 
mony, called rajasuya, since the warrior alone gives (the priest) glory' 
(ib. i. 4). The distinction between townspeople and countrymen (p. 72 : 
add xv. 8. 13), and the narrowing of the term ' people.' is reflected in 
late literature, as in the Varaha P., where traders stand opposed on the 
one hand to townspeople in general, and on the other to the 'people- 
caste ' (vdicyah, Var. P. 122. 64). To quotations on the color of the 
castes we may add ib. 75. 15 (the Northern Kurus, ib. 75. 58) ; and 
Vayu P. i. 26. 35 (34. 19), the warrior is ' red,' since he came from the 
third face of Brahma. The grdmavdsagrdsa (hereditary claim to part 
of the produce of a village, discussed by Weber, Paficadand. p. 34, note 
180) seems in the Epic entirely unknown. That the corporations or 
guilds (above, p. 80) are not solely guilds of priests is seen, apart from 
the definition of military and mercantile guilds mentioned above and 
by the commentators on M. viii. 41 (see Biihler's note), by comparing the 
definition of ereyi by the commentator to Varahamihira (vii. 10) as any 
'body of men belonging to the same caste' (Kern, J. R. A. S., N. S., v. 
46) ; while Nil. on Mbh. xii. 36. 19 (jdticrenyadhivdsdndm kuladhar- 
mdng ca sarvatafy, varjayante ca ye dharmam tesdm dharmo na vid- 
yate) defines jdti as caste and greni as grhasthddlndm panktih, as if one 
of the orders in the divisions of any Aryan's life. The ' chief of a cor- 
poration ' seems indicative of a wealthy man in the drama (Mrcch. Act 
iii.). Zimmer, loc. cit. p. 159, gives the older clan divisions, the folk 
consisting of tribes, these of communities, these of families. The folk, 
in the Epic, presents itself rather in the newer antithesis, city versus 
country, but the village-life and family-factor are, in spite of the theme 
of the Epic being military, still prominent. 
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word in respect of this latter order. In stating that it began 
to expand again into the people at large, I have touched upon 
but one side of its degenerate development. We have seen 
the caste in its longitudinal divisions. Cattle-raising, crop- 
raising, money-raising formed, until we come to times farther 
back than the Epic, almost parallel lines of division.* But 
there is, on the other hand, a latitudinal division, one of abso- 
lute wealth irrespective of the business creating it, which ap- 
pears to have arisen in the Epic period, and to have made 
almost as great a subdivision of the caste by plutocratic meas- 
ure as was created by the three primitive coordinate qualitative 
divisions of labor. f In the early period the people-caste is, as 
a whole, in wretched plight. In the Epic a social distinction 
appears between the rich, whether farmer, ranchman, or trader, 
and the poor of the same caste. Only he that makes a corner 
in grain and obliges poor people to surfer is despised in spite of 
his wealth (see below, B. 3). With ease, comparative im- 
munity from state-service, and golden opportunities, the enter- 
prising members of the caste advanced beyond their fellows, 
accumulated wealth, made themselves felt as a power in the 
state, and gained straightway admission to the royal council 
again — as they had before been members of that council, ere 
the haughty knights crushed them socially downward. I do 
not mean that they ever regained the social equality they had 
lost. But they were en route to do so, as the Epic shows. 
There is a greater social difference between the wealthy farmer 
and his kind (of the same caste) than between that laborer and 
the farmer's slave, in all but religious privileges ; a greater 
political difference than between the farmer and the poor war- 
rior. ' Head man in a village,' says Zimmer, speaking of the 
Vedic man of the people, ' was the highest honor he could 
attain.' In the Epic he may (if wealthy) become a royal 
adviser, and manager of local concerns in town4 

* krsigorakgyavdyijyam iha lokasya jivanam, karma qudre kr§ir 
vdifye : iii. 207. 24. 

t ' Even wealthy slaves ' are a sign of prosperity ; not to speak of 
wealthy priests, warriors, and the ' people-herds ' mentioned in the same 
list, xv. 26. 8 (c udrd vd 'pi kutumbinafj, ; vdigyavargdh). So in R. vi. 62. 
40 we read that a Chandala and a poor man are the same to the speaker 
(dvdv eva sadrqdu mama). 

% A late verse in the fifth book, given apparently for its reference to 
woman, seems possibly applicable in an older state of affairs than the 
part of the Epic in which it is imbedded can concern. It may be of 

General application only ; but it is not improbable that it should once 
aye referred to a king's division of authority among his family and 
officers. ' One should put the care of the inner-city (inner-house?) into 
the hands of his father; the charge of the cuisine (mahdnasa) should be 
intrusted to his mother; a friend should attend to the cattle; the needs 
of merchants (guests) should be attended to by various dependents (or 
officers, bhrtydh); his sons should look after the priests (guests ?); the 
man (king ?) himself should devote himself to agriculture :' v. 38. 12 ff. 
vol. xin. 13 
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The warriors, not nobles, but of poorer sort, those that had 
no wealth, whose position was that of common soldiers, are, as 
might be expected, almost as much ignored in the grandil- 
oquent Epic as the poor trader or cow-herd. From the indica- 
tions in the battle-scenes, rather than from formal statement, it 
seems probable that the king supported a large army of com- 
mon men, inferior fighters, not much respected, who differed 
among themselves by virtue of their respective personal dexter- 
ity and ability in certain arts of war. Thus, the archers are 
sharply distinguished from the spearmen ; the elephant-riders, 
from the horse-riders ; but little more is to be seen of them. 
They were the common soldiers and nothing more. Some 
were native troops, and enjoyed Aryan privileges in religious 
rights and rites ; but there seems to be no distinction between 
the legal or military rights of the native Aryan soldier and of 
the hired mercenary. The matter is more clouded from the 
fact that most of the common soldiers in the war are just these 
imported mercenary or allied foreign troops. A certain pat- 
ronage of each great knight may be referable to the latter's 
rank as general ; and I should hesitate to assume from the near- 
ness of the knight to his particular body of men, or from their 
fidelity to him, that there was any patron-and-client-relation 
ship, or that any one of the great nobles stood nearer to one 
regiment than to another. Yet, as member of a clan, such 
must have been the case at first ; and since we see that even in 
the Epic, just as in the Vedic period, the troops were arranged 
' clan by clan,' or family by family, it is perhaps only reason- 
able to assume that the respective captains and other officers 
(balamukhyah) were stationed at the head of their own family or 
clan men, in so far as these were separable from the like sort of 
fighters belonging to other clans. These soldiers when disabled 
were supported by the king. I group below the few general 
remarks concerning them to be found in the Epic (for their 
actual fighting life, see the next division of this paper). There 
is nothing whatever in the Epic to justify the statement of the 
law that a warrior lacking means to pursue his proper business 
should be taken care of by a priest ; and, indeed, the law itself 
contradicts this, and advises the poor warrior to betake himself 
to farming (M. x. 83, 95 ; viii. 411). As the soldiers drew their 
pay from the king, and were cared for if disabled, there was no 
necessity for recourse to a priest. Out of the battles they ap- 
pear so mixed up with the general populace that we can make 
nothing of their position. As Megasthenes says, they probably 
did nothing but amuse themselves when not in the field. Oc- 
casionally we catch a legendary glimpse of the process by which 
a poor soldier becomes one of the great nobles and founds a 
family. Karna was a cow-herd's son, but a good fighter, and 
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the king liked him. He became a royal favorite. He even 
ventured to enter a knightly tournament; but an objection 
being made to this on the ground of his obscure origin, the 
king at once knighted him, so to speak, or really kinged him, 
making him ' king of Anga ' on the spot, and triumphantly 
insisted that his new rank placed him on a level with kings, 
or with the best knights of his court (i. 136. 36).. The cow- 
herd's son became raja of a dependent town, and was thus 
ennobled. Such a king (and many appear in the Epic) is of 
course merely a governor under royal orders. 

The king's court was made up of native nobles,* royal allies, 
family connections, and subject kings. I shall add the priests, 
but with a restriction. They belong to his council, but seem a 
gradual intrusion on the knightly assembly (see below). These 
nobles, for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assemblies, led the army, and were the 
king's vicegerents in all military affairs. Not a few of the 
highest knights were in reality conquered or allied kings. 
Some were the relatives of the king by marriage, drawn away 
from their home to new connections. Thus one of Dhritarash- 
tra's craftiest advisers was his wife's brother. So Krishna, 
a near relative of the Pandus' wife, spent most of his time at 
the court of her spouses.f These nobles, knighted warriors, 
who had in the Epic account to prove themselves worthy of 
their rank on reaching the end of boyhood, and were recog- 
nized as knights only after giving an exhibition of their skill 
and prowess in a formal joust, made the real aristocracy of 
the land. Power they shared with the priests, and the latter 
received a formal precedence from their spiritual and intel- 
lectual superiority. But the court, with all its brilliant accom- 
paniment of festival, show, hunting, dance, gambling, fighting, 
and general folly, consisted of and depended on these military 
nobles. They were alone the equals of the king in tastes and 
desires, and were socially his practical equals also, as many a 
scene will show. Or, if we wish didactic proof, it offers itself 
in the statement that there is a three-fold origin of kings accord- 
ing to the codes : namely, an aristocrat, a hero, and a comman- 

* There is a verse in the Ramayana (I do not remember where, and 
cannot now find the place) that defines the yura, or knight, as (I think) 
pdurusena hi yo yuktah sa giira iti samjnitah. That is, a man of 
might is the real knight. But giira means more than this, and, asso- 
ciated as it almost always is with satkulina ' well-born,* means a 
noble, technically speaking — a man of the upper class at court and in 
the field. Kulaja (well-born), as epithet of a warrior, is indicative of 
power, as in vii. 185. 29. 

t One of the law-books says that a king is obliged to support all his 
chief wife's relations ; Vas. xix. 31 ff . : rajamahisycihpitrvyamatulan raja 
bibhryat tadbandhung cd 'nyang ea. 
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der of armies : which means historically that kings are made 
from these three kinds of men, or, as the use made of the quo- 
tation indicates, these three men rank as royal. 

But historically the remark is of greater interest. It shows 
what was prohahly true : that, in spite of the many boasts of 
hereditary crowns, the king is recognized as often chosen for 
his personal characteristics. In the case of the established 
kings it is a truism that 'their superiority consists in their 
valor ' (vlryagresthdg ca rajcmah, i. 136. 19). Family, personal 
bravery, and skill in leadership are, then, according to Epic 
rule and usage, the conditions under which the warriors be- 
come chiefs and are reckoned as on a par with kings. The 
words of Tacitus rush to our minds at once ; indeed, the com- 
parison is a most remarkable one. Let us put the two passages 
side by side. The Epic says that these three produce kings (or, 
as said above, according to the application, may rank as royal) 
— an aristocrat (satkulind) ; a hero (gura) ;* and he that leads 
forward an army {yac ca senam prakarsati). Tacitus says : 
" reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt . . et duces exem 
plo potius quam imperio, si prompt! si conspicui si ante aciem ! 
agant admiratione praesunt."f With the appointment of every 
high official we are continually reminded that he must be of 
good family. Great wealth can ennoble a man of the people- 
caste somewhat ; great bravery or skill can do the same for 
a warrior. But the descendant of a good family is qualified for 
high standing even if not remarkable for personal endowments. 

The later Epic, and especially the Ramayana, gives the im- 
pression that the ministers and all the councillors of the king 
are of the priestly caste.:}: We often find 'councillor' and 
'priest' as synonymous terms. At the great deliberation in 
Valmiki's poem all the state affairs are in the priests' hands. 
It is a priestly council that decides the whole matter of suc- 
cession, and whether it is best to crown the second prince. In 
fact, it is here the family-priest alone. So in reading the late 

* On the different kinds of guras, in a religious sense, see xiii. 75. 22 ff . 
In vii. 163. 35, C. reads yudhafy for gurafy. 

f Tacitus, Germania, 7. Mbh. i. 136. 35 (trividhd yoni rdjnarh gdstra- 
vinigcaye). The commander, or general in chief, usually stood in the 
van ; the king, as in Sparta, usually remaining in the centre, though 
not always so. Compare below on the army ; or, in general, e. g. xiii. 
62. 85, on the commander's position : ' If heroes are slain leading in the 
van, they go to heaven.' In India the king is derived, for example, 
from 'one that leads forward an army,' or such a one is a princeps. 
In Germany si ante aciem agat corresponds exactly ; but such a one is 
only a noble ; the dux cannot become rex : ' their kings they choose 
from the aristocracy ; their leaders in accordance with their bravery ' 
(I cannot refer et duces, as some do, to the kings, ' the power of the 
kings is limited, and being leaders,' etc.). 

$. Compare xv. 5. 20 : mantrinag cai 'va kurvithd dvijdn. 
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advice ascribed to Kanika,* a figure that is interpolated and 
appears on the scene only to vanish forever, we are led to be- 
lieve that important state matters are deliberated upon by the 
priests. This is a clouding of facts ; and, in justice to the nobles 
of military caste, we must, before dismissing the subject of 
their social position, note that they are the real advisers of the 
king in all matters not purely judicial or spiritual. For the 
mantrins, or cabinet councillors, consist chiefly of these nobles. 
This term, like all others of the sort, is but half technical. 
It means councillor, and may apply to anyone acting in the 
capacity of adviser. It is, however, usually restricted to mem- 
bers of the royal council, and, though generally understood of 
priests, is not confined, even by the commentators, to such an 
interpretation. It may apply even to general officers, accord- 
ing to the native interpretation of the passage quoted above 
concerning the men of the people and others as officers (amd- 
tyah) ; for here we are told that the king should also select 
eight councillors, and these are understood by the commenta- 
tor to be an elect body of these amatyas, consisting of the 
charioteer, the three slaves, and the four priests ; but this is 
very improbable. All the saeivas (comites) may be, and often 
are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, 
to whom in the king's absence, for instance, all the royal busi- 
ness is left (i. 49. 23). At times (although Manu recommends 
' seven or eight sacwas') we find but one appointed, while the 
'assembly men' {pdrisadah) guard the king's councils; but 
both of these ranks are really military, f When Yudhishthira 
leaves his capital with his brothers, the city remains in charge 
of the Purohita and Yuyutsu : a half spiritual, half military com- 
mand (xv. 23. 15). In (i. 102. 1) another case it is Bhishma alone 
who 'guarded the realm' in the minority of the king. Absence 
of defined titles and functions among the ministers makes it 
impossible to differentiate strictly the different values of these 
titles. The functions run into each other, and even the number 
of the bodies concerned is not given consistently. Thus, in an- 
other passage (xii. 80. 23 ff. ; cf . 83. 2), a description of the 
amdtyas% is given, of whom nine are here mentioned ('two 
or three men should not be appointed to [share] the same 
office') ; and, again, members of the assembly and nine mantrins; 
while a little further on (83. 22) the mantrasahayah, who are 

* i. 140. 2ff. He is a ' councillor' (mantrin). Observe that the family- 
priest proper is not asked for his advice. 

■f M. vii. 54 ; Mbh. v. 38. 14-30. Yudhishthira's saeivas are pre-emi- 
nently his four brothers (xv. 9. 12) 

X The amatya is properly a member of the household or relation. 
Such is the earlier meaning. The Epic speaks of amatya as a general 
officer or minister ; but compare ib. 80. 23 : grhe vased amatyas te, the 
chief-priest, teacher, or a friend. 
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surely the same, are spoken of as distinct from the arthakdri- 
nah (cf . M. vii. 64-), who are alone five in number, and have the 
same characteristics as the mcmtrins previously mentioned. 
The sahdya or ' helper' is a high minister (cf. xii. 57. 23 ft). 
After quoting Manu twice (xii. 112. 17, 19) to the effect that 
power gives victory, and stating that an abiding realm must de- 
pend on a good helper, sahdya, the sage proceeds to describe an 
efficient saoiva (compare M. vii. 54) with the words (ib. 118. 3 ff.) : 
' he must be of good family ; skilful ; know the use of spies ; 
understand peace and war ; know the threefold department of 
a king (trivargavettd) ; know how to make trenches, and con- 
duct military movements (khdtakavyuhatattvajnah), and know 
the art of training elephants (hastigiksd, cf. hastigiksikah in 
viii. 38. 16). The general minister meant here by saoiva is, 
therefore, not of the priestly, but of the military caste. On the 
other hand, hhrtya is anyone in the pay of the king, employed 
(niyukta) on any service, even to the keepers of the harem.* 

But the high ministers of the king, those that led his coun- 
cils, are ordinarily regarded in later times as priests. Not so 
earlier. In the Epic the royal relatives of the monarch take 
the part of ministers, and we find Bhishma to be the minister 
of war ; and Vidura (whose mother was a slave-woman) to be 
the minister to 'superintend the treasury, and see to the 
appointment of servants and make arrangements for provisions' 
(v. 148. 9-10) ; while in the final adjustment of the empire by 
Yudhishthira (xii. 41), the king's brothers and cousins are made 
generals, war-ministers, and councillors. The nobles, then, of 
the warrior-caste are the practical ' helpers' of the king, and 
take, so far as the Epic shows us, the chief part in public con- 
sultations ; wherein the priests appear of little importance, and 
are far less the leaders of assemblies than in the Ramayana. 
On the other hand, the priests recommend that the private 
councillors of the king be priests, and tlie word mantrin 
(councillor) seems gradually to have become an indication of 
priestly caste. Moreover, wherever a knowledge of old wis- 
dom, custom, or law is required, there the priests appear as 
the king's representatives. The ministers (military or priestly) 
hold the power in the absence of the king, and, as a legend 
would indicate, even the queen's commands must first be en- 
dorsed by the ministers, if the king is away (iii. 60. 21-22). It 
is from the priests that the king appoints the officers of justice 
or judges \dhdrmikdh).\ He is further directed to put Pan- 

* Compare R. v. 70. 7 : yo hi bhftyo niyuktah san bhartrd karmani 
duskare kuryat tadanurupam ; and R. ii. 97. 20 : antahpuracara bhr- 
tydh. In the army the mercenary troops are meant by this term. 

t The legal expression praQvivaka (judge) belongs perhaps to the same 
period that furnishes us with an ' eight-fold' division of the war-forces 
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dits in charge of the treasury, but does not seem to do so in 
fact. Eunuchs for the harem, and ' cruel men for cruel acts' 
(executioners) are among the minor officers specified, and it is 
said in respect of all these people that the king should treat 
them with alternate repression and indulgence, that they may 
remain both humble and devoted (nigraha, anugraha, hi. 150. 
44—48 ; dharmikdn dharmakaryesu - - niyunjlta, etc. ; mi- 
grena, xii. 58. 22). Besides 'good family,' moral requisites 
are made of all high officers, and good morals their usual 
praise (xii. 57. 23 ff .). As in the law, a list of those not fit to 
be employed as councillors is given — women, fools, greedy 
men, and frivolous persons — and six ' doors of council-breaking ' 
are enumerated : viz., drunkenness, sleep, indiscretion, changea- 
bleness, trust in bad ministers, or in ambassadors (v. 37.57 ; 
iii.150.44; v. 39. 37). 

The high-born and rich, then, from the warrior-caste, formed 
(as we saw was the case among the farmers) an aristocracy 
apart from the poorer members of their own caste and those 
that could not boast so high a descent. Now these latter, for- 
mally and as far as caste went acknowledged as equals, were 
practically on a par with the caste below them. The regular 
means of livelihood for a poor warrior, as for a poor priest, was 
to join the working community. He might take up his caste 
duties again as soon as he was able to support himself by them. 
Since this was an exchange of caste admitted even by the strict 
law, we may well believe that it was common in the time of the 
freer Epic. Gautama says that in need ' the priest may bear 
arms ; the warrior practice the profession of one of the people- 
caste.' Certain exceptions are, however, taken to a warrior's 
life when he becomes a man of the people ; and, just as a 
priest in similar circumstances is forbidden to sell human beings 
(G. vii. 14), so the warrior, permitted to become a trader (G. 
vii. 26), may not practice usury, while others are forbidden to 
exact from him more than three per cent, interest (a month) ; 
but elsewhere he is permitted to lend money to barbarians and 
sinners at a good rate of interest.* 



instead of the earlier four, and an exhaustive analysis of the constitu- 
ents of the state, xii. 121. 46. Dharmikal), seems to denote judges in R. 
vi. iii. 13, where these and the ' chief of the twice-born' walk in a pro- 
cession. Usually the king himself is the judge, or he appoints dptas, 
i. e. simply fit persons. 

* Compare the law in G. vii. 8-21 ; Vas. ii. 24. 40, 48 ; B. i. 5. 10. 25 ; 
M. viii. 142. Agriculture was also practiced by the priests, and a dis- 
cussion on this point in Baudhayana shows that it was not unusual for 
them to do so ; for though it is here stated that ' the Veda impedes agri- 
culture and agriculture impedes the Veda,' yet permission to study and 
to farm is granted to those that are able to carry on both pursuits : B. i. 
5. 10. 28 ff . (in spite of 24) ; Buhler's translation above ; compare M. x. 
78-82, and Buhler's note to O. x. 5. I do not see how we can translate 
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Before passing to the chief exponent of the warrior-caste, 
the king, it may be well to see how much we may gather from 
the contemporary or earlier legal statutes that can help us to 
understand the general rules hedging all the members of this 
order. Such points as are here given belong more naturally to 
legal than to Epic literature, and we can draw no negative evi- 
dence from the silence of the latter upon them. On the con- 
trary, the unanimity of the legal works in most of these par- 
ticulars would point to their being of universal custom ; and 
we may safely assume that, if not for the time of the imagined 
early beginning of the Epic, at least for the time when our 
Bharata took its present legendary shape, such rules were gener- 
ally recognized. From the Epic itself I first draw three rules 
for warrior-conduct : three fundamental rules, which are so often 
urged that they appear to constitute the Hindu warrior's private 
code toward his fellows. The first is the guest-law : every 
guest was inviolable. The second was the law of ' not forget- 
ting a kindness.' The third was the sacredness of a refugee, or 
of one that threw himself even in battle upon mercy.* 

I turn now to the smaller matters of the warrior's life, the 
end of which must if possible come on the field of battle.f 

This life is governed, nominally, by minute laws in many 
particulars. We see, however, that these laws do not (except 
in strictly religious matters) affect other than the priest to any 
great degree after the age of manhood is passed. We find the 

(G. vii. 25) prdyasaihgaye both as ' if his life is threatened' (that is, in a 
momentary danger), and ' in times of distress ' when understood, as it 
must be, in 26 (rdjanyo vai<yyakarma). It means when in dire distress 
(apadi) in both oases, and 25 seems to me no argument against tadala- 
bhe ksatriyavvttih in 6 (as Buhler says it is, p. lii, Introd.). Compare 
Cahkh. G. S. iv. 11. 15. 

* For special fighting rules, see below. The prominence given to 
these rules of social morality does not imply that the ordinary rules 
may be disregarded by the warrior, but that these particular ones are 
specially urged, appealed to, enforced, as peculiarly characteristic of 
the warrior's code. A reference for each from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana must suffice, among many similar cases. The first law 
(atithya), that a guest must always be hospitably received, kindly 
treated, and sent away unharmed, holds good even in the case of an 
enemy: xii. 146. 5 ; R. ii. 105. 50. The second law, that to forget a kind- 
ness (krtaghnah) is an inexpiable crime, is declared in xii. 172. 25 ; 
173.20 ff' ; 272.11; R. iv. 34.18. Theft, adultery, and suspicion of a 
friend are the three sins particularly reprehended in R. vi. 66. 26. The 
last law, of non-injury to a refugee or one that calls for mercy, is 
especially prominent in tales and teaching ; to violate this is also an 
inexpiable crime : xii. 149. 19 ; R. v. 7. 33. Compare in the drama Can- 
danaka's remarks on the subject, Mrcch., Acts vi. and vii. 

■(• For 'it is a sin for a soldier to die in bed' (see below). But if he 
dies at home, it is the rule that his body shall be carried out (nir- 
haranam), removed in a wagon (ydna), and burned (daha) on the pyre 
(cmacoraa) with proper purifications, just like the ceremony enjoined for 
members of other Aryan castes who die at home : xii. 298. 38. 
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rules reaching for the most part back of the Epic period, and 
may, as said above, regard them as current laws laid down 
especially for the warrior-caste. 

Thus, we learn that the warrior's name should foreshadow 
his life, indicating power or safety. The young boy-warrior 
should be invested from the age of six to eleven, the proper 
time of year being the summer; but the initiation into the 
caste must take place by the twenty-second year, or the man 
becomes an outcast, and loses his privileges as a 'twice-born' 
member of society.* 

To distinguish himself from men of other castes, the warrior 
wore a hemp thread, a girdle made of a bow string,! and a staff 
long enough to reach the forehead (while other castes had 
other limitations in respect of these things).:): 

Ceremonial distinctions of address also helped to establish a 
social difference between the warrior and the other castes, but 
the chief outward distinction was naturally that of dress.§ 
While the man of the people-caste wears a cowhide or goatskin 
as an upper garment, the warrior wears one of deer skin, each 
of course representing the animals near to his caste — agricultural 
and hunting. The under garment of the warrior should be of 

* M. ii. 31-49, 127, 155, for this and following. Compare Oldenberg, 
note on Qankh. G. S. ii. 1. 1, for the mystical relation between the 
years eleven to twenty-two and the syllables in the warrior-metre 
(trisfubh). Initiation, Vas. xi. 44, 72; G. i. 13 ; summer, Ap. i. 1. 1. 18. 
The rule of Acy. G. 8. (i. 15. 7) regarding the use of even and odd 
syllables in the names of men and women respectively, being contra- 
dicted by Epic usage (Arjuna, Janaka, Damayanti), is unquotable. 
Compare the_ later names, such as Qankhana, Susandhi : the first a 
grandson of Aunka (Vayu P. ii. 26. 203, 209). The sons have sometimes 
the raisedform of the mother's or father's name, as in Qakuntala, Vai- 
rata (so Gautama and Vasistha ?), but this is usually a means of denot- 
ing the daughter, as in Draupadi. For a very characteristic view com- 
pare Vayu P. ii. 1. 5 : ' the Manavah arecalled Manavah when they 
are in the past.' A priest in the Brhannaradiya Purana has three dis- 
syllabic and three trisyllabic wives (11.138). The 'secret name' of 
the boy, known only to the parents and family priest, is alluded to 
B. A. Up. vi. 4. 26 (on marital intercourse). 

t Manu, loc. cit. ; Vas. xi. 59 ; ' mwra/a-grass with pieces of iron ' is 
enjoined by Ap. i. 1. 2. 35 (that is, the priest's sort, but with iron) as an 
alternative. 

X It is not universally granted to the warrior to carry any kind of 
staff, although this is permitted by Acy. G. S. i. 20. 1. Most of the 
law-books say it shall be of banyan or acacia wood. Compare Manu, 
loc. cit. ; G. i. 23 ; Vas. xi. 53, 56. The height of the staffs of other 
castes varies relatively, the general rule being a higher staff for a 
higher caste ; but Qankh. G. S. (ii. 1. 21) reverses this rule. 

& The dress of Northerners in general reaches from the feet to the 
breast, according to the Brhat Samhita, 58. 46. Un- Aryan natives of 
the fourth century appear not to have been so decently clad compare 
Fergusson's description of the Amaravati Tope, J. *R. A. S., N. S., 
iii. 163. For royal robes, those of nobles, and knightly apparel, see 
below. 

vol. xnx 14 
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flax. Whether he should wear both at once, and, if not, which 
alone, is a disputed question. The cloak when worn is dyed 
with madder.* 

The proper salutation for a warrior to give is made by ex- 
tending the arm out level with the breast, f 

Of social usages, we note that a priest returned home from 
his studies may not eat in a warriors house, nor is the warrior 
a guest of a priest in his own village ; but when the warrior goes 
visiting elsewhere, it is considered right (a pre-Epic rule !) to 
roast an ox for him.:]: The specially religious rules do not par- 
ticularly concern us ; but in the light of the days of mourning 
set apart for the king (see below) we may notice that the authori- 
ties differ in regard to the temporal impurity incurred by the 
death of a relative : the warrior being impure for twelve or 
eleven days according to some ; fifteen, according to others.§ 
Kings never become impure ; nor do those warriors that die in 
battle, since practical reasons forbid it.| The members of the 
warrior-caste are allowed two legal wives, though some permit 
an (illegal) connection with a slave woman, which by others is 
strictly forbidden. In no case may this marriage be made with 
holy texts. Baudhayana remarks that men of the people and 
warriors are 'not .particular' about their wives, and so allows 
the warrior three.^f The warrior, rich or poor, stands by law so 
much above the man of the people and below the priest that 
his fines are arranged and crimes estimated by the caste of 
the offended party. Thus, his crime in theft is twice that of 
the man of the people, and only one half that of the priest ; 
since the higher the caste the greater the sin.** The penalty 
for a crime against caste-order is as severe as law can make 
it, both for an offender of the low and for one of the high 
caste. These laws are chiefly concerned with the abuse of 

* Vas. xi. 62, 65 ; Ap. i. 1. 2. 40 ; i. 1. 3. 1, 9, 10 ; Par. G. S. ii. 5. 20 ; Acv. 
G. S. i. 19. 11. In like manner the earth on which the warrior's house 
is built is, if specified at all, to be reddish in color (ib. ii. 8. 7). And 
later we find that the diamonds of a priest, warrior, man of the people- 
caste, and slave (!) are respectively white, red, sisira-flower-color, and 
black : see Brhat Samhita, 70. 96 ; 80. 11. The warrior's house should 
face the second quarter, east (ib. vasagrhdni viprddinam udagdigad- 
yani). Also we find that the bathing clothes are arranged according 
to caste : Ag. P. 258. 56. 

f Ap. i. 2. 5. 16 (urahsamam prasarya). 

% Ap. i. 6. 18. 9 ; Vas. iv. 8 ; M. iii. 110-111. 

§ M. v. 83 ; G. xiv. 2 ; Vas. iv. 27. Compare V. P. iii. 11. 

f M. v. 93-94 ; G. xiv. 45. 

H M. iii. 13, 14 ; Mbh. i. 73. 8 ff . ; Baudh. i. 8. 16. 3 ; 20. 14 (with B.'s 
note) ; Vas. i. 24 ff. ; Ap. ii. 5. 12. 3 ; G. iv. 14-15. Par. G. S. i. 4. 11. See 
discussion of the Epic rule in the chapter below on Women. 

** M. viii. 337. Compare 375-376, 267 ; xi. 127 ; G. xxii. 14 ; Vas. xx. 31, 
for fines in adultery and abuse, and proportion to the crime of the 
priest. The fines in abuse vary with the caste's position. 
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high-caste people by the lower castes. An instance will illus- 
trate the point. If a man of the people-caste commit adultery 
with a woman of the warrior-caste, the punishment is as fol- 
lows : the man is burned alive in a hot fire ; the woman is 
stripped naked, smeared with butter, and driven about the town 
on a white donkey.* Other more revolting punishments follow, 
with like transgressions in other law-books. If a warrior kills a 
priest, he is killed, and his property confiscated.f If, however, 
members of the upper castes commit adultery with a woman of 
the slave-caste, their most severe punishment is banishment.^: 

Interesting is the fact, supported by two authorities, law and 
Epic, that the widows of soldiers dying on the field of battle 
should be given a pension.§ The soldiers are, furthermore, to 
receive their pay by the month (?), and in advance. | 

We learn also from the Epic that a soldier captured alive 
becomes the servant of his captor : in the full rule, remaining 
a slave for one year, but not liable to compulsory fighting dur- 
ing that period. After the year is over, he is 'born again:' 
that is, he is set free. Such is the Epic rule, but the legal 
code does not say that such a slave should be freed. On the 
contrary, the latter knows him only as one among seven ordi- 
nary kinds of slaves. ^[ 

* Vas. xxi. 3-4. The same rule holds if the case is that of a warrior 
and a woman of the priestly caste. 

f B. i. 10. 18. 19 ; Ap. ii. 10. 27. 16, of a slave. 

X 5.p. ii. 10. 27. 8, 17. Some of these rules, as of the time of initiation, 
are older than the Sutra period ; and this older Brahmanic literature occa- 
sionally touches points not always given in the law : as, for instance, the 
height of the grave-mound differing according to caste ; the upanayana 
of the warrior coming in summer, while that of the people-caste conies 
in autumn ; the former caste belong to Indra, the latter to Varuna, etc. 
These early rules are all collected by Weber, Ind. Stud., x. 7 ff., 14, 20 ff. 

S hag cid ddran manusydnam tava 'rthe mrtyum lyu§dm vyasanam ed 
'bhyupetdnam bibharsi, ii. 5. 54 : cf . xii. 86. 24. So Vas. xix. 20 : avyar- 
thdlj, striyah syufy. Compare the same rule, A. P. 224. 25. 

|| Both statements belong to the middle period of the Epic : ii. 5. 59. 
Compare below the second part of this paper. 

IT The simplest form of the Epic rule implies the law, and reads : ' If 
one warrior conquers another in battle and gets him into his power and 
then lets him go free, he becomes to that man a ' revered person ' 
{guru) : that is, the freed captive must look upon him as a priest or 
father, and never refuse to offer him homage ; the relation of ' father ' 
on the one side implying ' slave ' on the other (such is the application 
made in the text, ii. 38. 7). Compare R. ii. 74. 33 : yo me 'dya sydt pita 
bandhur yasya ddso 'smi). The fuller rule is given in xii. 96. 4, thus 
interpreted (and rightly) by the commentator : the captor should in- 
struct his captive to say ' I am thy slave' ; whether the captive con- 
sents to say this or not, the captor should, after the expiration of a 
year, acknowledge him to be 'a son': that is, let him go free. This 
rule is based on practice. So Jayadratha as captive is to be made a 
slave until released, iii. 272. 11. Compare iv. 33. 59, where one is obliged 
to repeat ' I am a slave ' in order to live. It is probably an extension 
of this rule that makes it incumbent on captive kings to declare by 
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An important question arises, in reviewing these rules, in 
regard to the time that the ordinary warrior had to devote to 
his religious studies (obligatory on the twice-born), and the age 
at which he usually assumed arms. 

Of students of the Vedas in general, from seven and a half to 
thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight, or even 
more years are demanded, till their study be perfected.* 

In accordance with' a practice assumed to be consonant with' 
the spirit of such a law, we find, to take one case of many, that 
the Pandus are represented as 'having studied all the Yedas 
and the various treatises ' (on duty, etc.).f It is evident that 
such a rule could have obtained in its strictness only among 
priestly students ; and we shall be antecedently disposed to think 
that the students of warrior- and people-caste were permitted to 
give up study under easier conditions, as they were easily freed 
from penances obligatory on priests.:]: Their lives made it 
necessary to allow them more freedom. Studying, sacrificing, 
and giving are sometimes declared to be their ' three occupa- 
tions :' that is, the three common to all the twice-born ;§ and 
such study might make them masters of the Yedas sufficiently to 
be able to teach, even the priest becoming their pupil in time of 
need : that is, when the_student of the priestly caste can get no 
priest to instruct him (Ap. ii. 2. 4. 25) ; but as a positive injunc- 
tion the memorizing of the three Vedas is found only as a com- 
mand laid upon the king, not upon all members of his caste 

signs that they are beasts of various sorts. Compare the interesting 
account in Brhannarad. P. viii. 85, where the routed Yavanas in their 
fear ' ate grass or leaped into the water ' (trtyxny abhak§ayan). So per- 
haps Nebuchadnezzar ' ate grass,' i. e. was conquered. The regular 
' seven slaves ' are, according to M. viii. 415, a man made captive of 
war, a man that earns his food by serving, a (slave) born in the house, 
a man purchased, a man given, a man (formerly a paternal slave and) 
inherited, a man made a slave as fine (debt). The native commentator 
will not admit here that a member of the warrior-caste may be en- 
slaved (absurd, in the face of the Epic), and refers the ' man ' to a mem- 
ber of the slave-caste. But the rule is evidently general, in spite of 
verse 412. A later code allows slaving ' in caste order :' that is, permits 
priests to enslave warriors, and warriors to enslave men of the people 
(Yajfi. ii. 183). Universal rule permits a priest to enslave any loose 
member of the slave-caste (M. viii. 413, etc.). Par. G. S. iii. 7 gives a curi- 
ous rite for charming a slave so that he shall not run away. 

*M.iii.l.; B. i. 2. 3^ Iff. (more than forty-eight years, if the Atharva- 
Veda be included) ; Ap. i. 1. 2. 12 ff . ; Acv. G. S. i. 22. 3, etc. 

t i. 1. 124 (122), te 'dhitya nikhildn veddn gastrdni vividhani ca. 

t G. ix. 1, Buhler's note. 

§ Vas. ii. 15 ; Ap. ii. 5. 10. 6. These stand in contradistinction to the 
three peculiar to the priest, teaching, making sacrifices for others, and 
receiving gifts ; which three, with the 'six immunities' of the priest 
(immunity from corporal punishment, imprisonment, fines, exile, revil- 
ing, and expulsion, G. viii. 13), constitute the practical difference in the 
lives of the two upper castes. To the ' three occupations' of the warrior 
comes also ' protection ' as his peculiar duty. 
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(G. xi. 3 ; M. vii. 43). Now how is it in the Epic story 3 We 
find in the great war that a number of very young knights were 
engaged in battle ; that Arjuna's son, Abhimanyu, who was but 
sixteen years old (i. 67. 118), had already married, and was 
looked upon as a fully equipped knight. We see that the Pan- 
dus and Kurus themselves in the early part of the tale were 
trained, not in the holy writings, but in the ' Veda of the bow ;' 
and when a preceptor was sought for them, he was desired ' to 
teach them skill,' not Veda ; and the result of these instructions 
in ' bow and arms of all sorts ' was that the young Kurus and 
Pandus ; soon became expert in every weapon.'* We have in 
the Ramayana also a proof that the sixteenth yearf was the end 
of boyhood, and that the young warrior was ordinarily profi- 
cient in arms by that time. For when the chief hero of this 
poem is about to be taken away from home, his father exclaims 
' he is as yet but a boy (7>dla) ; he is not yet sixteen, and has not 
acquired the use of arms :' a passage showing clearly that the 
age of sixteen was the terminus of boyhood, and that a young 
man (yuvan) of that age was expected to be ready for war.? 
How are we to interpret this ? The science of arms required 
years of patient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise 
occupied in physical training should by the age of sixteen be 
master of the special skill that gave him power on the battle- 
field, and at the same time have found time to commit to mem- 
ory even one Vedic collection ? It is clear that the law is later 
than the Epic on this point ; and even there such knowledge is 
only to be assumed as desirable for the warrior in general. The 
active young knight and busy trader must have performed their 
duties toward the Veda in a very perfunctory way, if at all. 
The more reasonable supposition seems to me to be that, while 

* In the long story of the Pandus' boyhood, we find the youths half 
grown up and in need of a teacher. The Kurus too were idle and 
wicked, and it was necessary to set them to study. So Gautama and 
Drona became their instructors. The reputation of each was based on his 
superiority in handling weapons. It was for this reason that, ' desiring 
a Guru to teach the boys skill ' (gurrnii ciksdrtham anvisya, i. 129. 42), 
Gautama was appointed ; and Drona's efforts as a teacher were wholly 
directed to this aim ; for ' he taught them the Veda of the bow ' (cik$a- 
yamasa ca drono dhanurvedam) and treatises, so that they became 
'skilled in weapons' (sarvagastravicdraddh : i. 130. 21 ff., 29-30). This 
also is the meaning of the hendyadis in the short story of the Pandus, 
where the boys begin to learn arms and ' not long after became learned 
in the Veda and bow ' (na cirdd eva vidvdhso vede dhanusi ca 'bhavan ■ 
i. 61. 6). 

f This is usually the age when the goddna ceremony (giving the fam- 
ily cut to the hair) was performed : compare e. g. Acv. G. S. i. 18. 2. 

X unasodacavarso 'yam akrtdstrag ca me sutafy : R. i. 23. 2 ; iii. 42. 23. 
Compare for sixteen as the general time of boyhood's ending (always 
thus by formal law) Mbh. xiv. 56. 22. The boy becomes legally respon- 
sible for his acts with his twelfth year : i. 108. 14. 
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in the early age there was no let to the desire of a young war- 
rior if he wished to be Veda-learned, the conventional practices 
of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his attention to arms, 
and in his eight months of schooling (if even this, the later term 
of yearly study, be allowed for so early a time) he probably did 
nothing more than 'go over' the text of the Veda.* The 
memorizing of even one Vedic collection it is absurd to believe 
could have been attempted by such young warriors as those the 
Epic depicts. The practice must have been peculiar to the man 
of leisure, the priest. Indeed, it is not to this caste as a whole 
that the Epic ascribes such knowledge ; but the king ■ alone is, 
theoretically, acquainted with the three-fold Veda. A sort of 
commutation of learning seems to be implied in the Sutra 
period ; for we read that the student, instead of learning all, 
may even as an alternative to the cmuvdka (itself a concession) 
recite only 'as much as the. Guru thinks best ;' or 'only the first 
and last hymn of each seer ;' or ' at the beginning of each hymn 
just one verse.'f 

But if we examine closely the education of the royal princes, 
we shall be tempted to doubt if even royal personages learned 
much more than the art of arms, and the general ' Veda-of-the- 
bow.' The seer, for example, who quizzes a king on the state 
of his kingdom and his ability,, asks whether that king possesses 
the Veda and its priest, wives and their fruit, money and its 
fruit, revelation and its f rait ; and, when the puzzled king asks 
what that means, explains that the Veda and fruit thereof 
means sacrifice. But when the same seer really wishes to know 
what the king has studied, he asks him whether he comprehends 

* One more quotation would indicate the age of sixteen as the normal 
age for boys to be knighted and allowed to enter the battle-field. Drona, 
just before his death, is described as raging about the battle-field eighty- 
five years old, ' yet acting in battle as if he were but sixteen ' (rane 
paryacarad drono vj-ddhaJ} sodagavar^avat : vii. 192. 65 ; 193.43). 

f Cankh. ii. 7. 32 ff . The twenty-second verse alone would give any lib- 
erty of shortening (yavad va gurur manyeta). Oldenberg, translating 
this, notes the consequence, and calls the plan an ' abridged method, by 
which students who had not the intention of becoming Vedic scholars, 
and probably chiefly students of the Kshatriya and Vaicya caste, could 
fulfil their duty of learning the Veda.' In xii. 132. 20 (21=M. viii. 44), we 
are told that the dharmavid, or king erudite in rules of duty, must 
know the ' four-fold system of right.' This is best explained by another 
verse in the same book (xii. 59. 33), where the three-fold (Veda) is one ; 
logic, two ; agricultural occupations (including trading, etc.), three ; and 
the system of punishment, four (compare, to the first, the commentator, 
trayl ea 'nviksiki cdi 'va varta ca dandanltig ga). The age of manhood is 
reached at sixteen. The statement in the Brhat Saihhita that a man 
does not reach his full weight and size till he is twenty-five proves 
nothing to the contrary (purusah khalu pancavingatibhir abddir 
arhati manonmanam, B. S. 68. 107), though it is rather surprising. In 
the Ramayanasara the hero's age at marriage is fifteen ; his bride s, six : 
compare Raj'endralala Mitra's Notices, No. 2288. 
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the ' aphorisms on horses, on elephants, and on chariots ;' the 
only Veda here mentioned being the ' Veda-of-the-bow.' The 
subjects assumed as real objects of royal study are these aphor- 
isms, with further collections of the same sort in regard to poison, 
city-life, and military machines ; for these, with the knowledge 
of magical weapons and sorcery, constitute the practical erudi- 
tion of the king.* With such subjects as these alone, at any 
rate, the royal personages seem familiar; and even Yudhish- 
thira, a lay-figure upon which didactic rags are exhibited, 
appears less a sage than an ignoramus in regard to all he ought 
to have known had he studied as formally assumed.')' 

It is interesting to compare in detail the account given of 
young Abhimanyu, a model prince. We are told in a general 
way that the sons of the Pandus ' went over the Veda, and 
acquired (the use of) the bow and arrow ;' and that the family 
priest, Dhaumya, saw to the completion of the proper religious 
ceremonies connected with their birth, etc. Preceding this 
general statement, however, we have an exact list of the 
branches of study pursued by Abhimanyu (to the younger gen- 
eration what his father Arjuna is to the older). ' The Veda- 
of-the-bow, in four divisions and ten branches,^ he, the Veda- 
knower, learned complete from Arjuna, both the divine (weap- 
ons) and the human. Then Arjuna taught him the special 
points in the knowledge of different weapons, in dexterity of 
use, and in all arts ; and botli in science and practice made him 
equal unto himself ; and he rejoiced as he beheld him.' 

This is all the education that is especially recorded of Abhi- 
manyu, except what Veda-study is generally implied in the fol- 
lowing verse quoted above.§ The word Veda in the Epic is 

* kaccit sutrdni sarvdni grhndsi . . hastisutrdcvasutrdni ratha- 
sutrdni . . ; kaccid abhyasyate samyag grhe le . . dhanurvedasya 
sutram yantrasutrarh ca ndgaram ; kaccid astrdni sarvdni . . brah- 
madandac ca visayogds tathd sarve viditdfy : ii. 5. 110, 120 ff. ' 

t The assumption made in the second act of Utt. Ramacar. that the 
studies in archery, etc., are completed by the age of ten, and the young 
prince is then invested and begins to study the Veda, is a complete in- 
version of the truth. Compare the also late version of a prince's educa- 
tion in A. P. 224. 1 ff. 

% Therefore sometimes plural, as in a case apropos, where Dacaratha's 
sons are learned ' in the Vedas and their mysteries, and in the Vedas-of- 
the bow.' In this case Rama and the rest do without doubt learn the 
Veda and take their task in studentship, according to the poet. They 
are vedesu sarahasyesu dhanurvedesu pdragalj, and caritabrahma- 
caryd}), (iii. 277. 4ff.). Such sndtakah' as these young princes may be 
the vratasndtakdfy of Par. G. S. ii. 5. 34 : that is, an admitted class of stu- 
dents whose vow ends before they accomplish their study ; but the 
sndtaka generally implies only a priest, as the rules for a sndtaka show, 
by totally excluding other castes : compare Qankh. G. S. iv. 11. 15, where 
sndtaka must mean priest. 

§ i. 221. 72 ff. and 88. In the words (72 ff.) dhanurvedam arjundd veda 
vedajiiafy, only the Veda mentioned can be fairly understood, especially 
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not strictly applied in any circumstances. The Mahabharata 
itself is called the fifth Veda (i. 63. 89.: compare v. 43. 41). 
With that of Abhimanyu we may compare the education recom- 
mended to the sons of kings in the thirteenth book : ' Know- 
ledge, the family-laws, the V eda-of-the-bow, the Veda, elephant- 
riding, horseback-riding, chariot-driving, rules of propriety, 
word-science, music and the fine arts, legends and tales.' Com- 
pare also the education of Drupada's supposed son, who was 
taught ' drawing and other arts and the bow and arrow.'* 

One word on the warrior as a man, before we turn to the 
king. I do not know whether we may permit ourselves a judg- 
ment in respect of the estimated value of the warrior's life by 
referring to the compensation exacted from him that takes such 
a life ; but it is worth recording that, according to formal law, 
restitution should be made to the amount of a thousand cows 
(and a bull) if one kill a member of the warrior-caste. Com- 
paring this with the valuation set on the life of a man of the 

as Arjuna of course is not represented as an instructor in spiritual 
knowledge (kriyah means military arts ; so dgame ca prayoge ca, cur- 
rent information and practice, with the commentator). 

* xiii. 104. 125, 146 ff . ; v. 189. 1 ff . Compare with the last E. i. 80. 27 ff. 
After dhanurvede ca vede ca nitigdstrefu, and the art ( gikfd) of elephants 
and cars, we have alekhye, lekhye, langhane, plavane ; and 80. 4, tekhya- 
samkhydvid (cf. R. ii. 2. 6) with gandharvavidyd, nyaya, nitic&strani, etc. 
The mass of received literature which a sage may know often groups 
Vedas, rules, and legends with many other rubrics ; but it is impossible 
to assert to what time these lists belong, and they are consequently of 
little value for the early usage. As an example, we find in ii. 11. 25 the 
ayurvedo 'stango (dehavan, followed by, 32ff.)the fgvedah, sdmavedah, 
yajurvedah,' atharvavedah ; sarvagdstrdni, itihasah, upavedah, vedan- 
gdni, vdni saptavidhd, sdmdni, stuticastrdni (?), gdtha vividhdh, bhdsydni 
tarkayuktdni, ndtakdh, kdvydh, kathdkhydyikd (kdrikdh) — that is, even 
a kind of dramatic literature and commentaries. The kathdh are either 
katha divydfy (xv. 29. 14 etc.) or of war (see below). The passage quoted 
from the thirteenth book enjoins gabdagdstram and kaldh along with 
yukticastram (grammar, the line arts, and etiquette), and so represents 
perhaps a later list than that from the second book : both, however, 
showing that the line of education was away from the Veda, and that 
what time the princes had was given to culture, not to religion. I take it 
that, as the old royal personal fighting days ended — that is, as the princes 
were more and more expected to be figure-heads in war, and drove into 
battle to watch it on an elephant's back rather than to lead it in a war- 
car — their older bow- and sword-training was given up ; but the time 
so gained was spent in more effeminate, certainly not more dryly 
intellectual occupations. Perhaps the rather late Virata, with the cow- 
ardly little crown-prince, shows us the step between. As to the order 
of the Vedas, we find generally that the Atharvan stands last ; but com- 
pare xii. 342.8 : rgvede sayajurvede tathdi 'vd 'tharvasdmasu ; and xiii. 
17. 91-92 : atha.rvagir$ah sdmdsya rksahasrdmiteksanah, yajuhpddabhujo 
guhya\ compare xii. 343. 99 -100, ' pancakalpam atharvdnam krtydbhih 
paritrc'nhitam, kalpayanti hi mdm viprd atharvdnavidah ; and xiii. 
14.309, atharvah). The five Vedas are jingled together in v. 43. 41 ff., 
52 (yo veda veddn na sa veda vedyam, etc.). The (jatapatha-Brahmana 
is mentioned by name only in xii. (343. 13 etc.). 
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people by the same norm, we find that the relative worth of the 
latter was one tenth that of the warrior, one hundred cows here 
sufficing. This law is, as Biihler has pointed out, particularly 
interesting from a pan- Aryan point of view ; for the receivers 
of the indemnity are left doubtful. Only one of the law-books 
(Baudhayana) specifies to whom the cattle are to be paid, and 
this work says that the restitution shall be made to the king. 
With this the native commentators are not in accord, and noth- 
ing in Hindu law demands such an interpretation. The priestly 
commentators modestly propose by preference that the kine 
should be paid to the priests ; but Govinda, one of them, sanc- 
tions what must be the right opinion : namely, that the cows 
shall be paid to the relations of the murdered man.* 

B. Royalty. 

1. The King. — We get no clear picture of the life of the 
warrior in peace till we come to the king. Here we are first 
burdened with a superfluity of epigram and formal advice. 
Out of this mass and the history of the story we may get a fair 
picture of the early Aryan monarch, f . 

As a matter 01 course, the king is presented, when moral 
teaching is inculcated in the Epic, with a model little different 
from that extractable from any other didactic code. It is of 
passing interest to compare the personality thus predicated for 
' a good king ' with what we actually find, but the comparison 
must be drawn from but a fragment of the rich supply of in- 
junctions found in the Epic. 

Take the ' fatherly love ' alluded to above : there is not a case 
recorded of the real characters of the Epic where a king exhibits 
aught but selfish greed, passionate weakness, and regardless 
fulfilment of his own desires. Not only with the Kurus, who 
are represented as naturally sinful, but with the so-called pure 
Pandus, each follows the desires of the moment, and only relig- 
ious interpolations soften the characters. It is too much to ex- 
pect that such chiefs as these concerned themselves much with the 

* B. i. 10. 19. 1 (paid to the king) ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 1 (Buhler's note here sug- 
gests the right interpretation) ; M. xi. 128 (latest form, the case restricted 
to accidental death at the hands of a priest). Compare Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, 21 : " Luitur homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero, 
recipitque satisfactionem universa domus." (Since this writing, Roth 
has shown the earliest form of such atonement in Vedic allusions, 
Z. D. M. G. xli. 672). 

f Rajan (nom. raja, rex) ; sometimes rajaputra is the equivalent of 
rtijan. The latter appears often in composition as raja ; less often (gen- 
erally as divinities), as raj: e. g. pretarajafy, passim ; pretaraj, viii. 14. 
17. Other titles are chiefly poetical (see above, p. 77, note) ; but the 
common (viqpatil),) vi$ampatil), ' lord of the people ' keeps the lost sense 
of people (for those that are governed), not that of people-caste. 
vol. xm. 15 
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lives of their subjects. The latter were ' protected,' because the 
former were always fighting and winning battles, while the tale 
of Nandini, and other distorted echoes, show in legend the real 
and overbearing insolence of the kings toward their subjects, 
even those of priestly caste. But in theory the king must be 
the embodiment not of protection alone, but of love and care as 
well. And analogous to the old-time punning derivation of 
putra (son) from the put-hell and the idea of saving (trd), 
whereby the son is a ' saver from hell,' we find that the ' war- 
rior ' (ksatriya) is derived from two components meaning ' he 
saves from destruction,'* through being a. very storm-god to the 
foes of the kingdom, f as opposed to the universal benevolence 
of the priest. It is from this reason that the Epic dares to 
forge from Manu the bold statement that a king is equal to ten 
wise priests (i. 41. 27-31), a statement as un-Manu-like in tone as 
possible. The weighty reason given for a desirable perfection 
in the character of the king is that the realm will be like him : 
as is the king, so is his people.:}: This theory is carried out in 
the discussion more than once opened as to whether, of the four 
ages known to man, the particular age in which a king lives ex- 
cuse his character, or the king himself be responsible for his age ; 
since, if he is sinful, comes the ' dark age ' ; if good, the ' white 
and perfect age ' is man's.§ These ' ages ' are brought about by 
the king's personal conduct and his restraint of vice among his 
subjects, for he is like the Restrainer, the god of punishment,! 
in giving force to the laws of morality. Indicative of the 
whole tone of Hindu life is the fact that these ' royal laws ' set 
for a king are an application of the earliest extant formulated 
laws : the royal laws (raja-dharma) being in no sense leges 
regioe (for we have scarcely an instance of a general law formu- 
lated by the kingly power), but simply laws made by the har- 

* hsatdd yo vai trayatl Hi sa tasmdt kgatriyafy smrtafy, xii. 29. 138 ; 59. 
126 ; cf . v. 132. 31 ; though elsewhere interpreted as ' the destroyer ' ! 
The same derivation is found in B. A. Up. v. 13. 4 : the warrior (ksatriya) 
is life ; life saves (trdyate) from hurt (k?anitofy), etc. 

f aindro rajanya ucyate . . parini^hitakaryalj, tu nrpatilj. paripd- 
landt, xii. 60. 20 ; aindro dharmah ksatriydndm brdhmandndm athd 
'gnikafy, xii. 141. 64 : compare ib. 60. 12, mditro brdhmana ucyate, and 
often. 

% yddrgo raja tddrgo janafy, xi. 8.32. 

§ On the king's connection with the ages, cf . xii. 91. 6, and v. 132.12 ff. : 
' The king is fitted for godhead or for hell according as he practices vir- 
tue or vice : . . the king makes the age ; . . his reward is heaven if he 
gives man the perfect krta-age ; if he gives the evil kali-age, he goes to 
hell for a thousand years.' An incorporation of two bad ages at once is 
found in xv. 31. 10 : ' know that Duryodhana is the kali-age, Cakuni is 
the dvdpara-age :' that is to say, Qakuni is not quite so sinful as Duryo- 
dhana. 

\yamayann asato yamafy, xii. 139. 103 ff. , 5 (with likeness to other 
gods). 
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dening of usage into rigid rule, extending very gradually from 
simple moral saws to rules of conduct, and thence slowly broad- 
ening, till the term includes social laws, and laws of administra- 
tion. When a guide is sought, the sayings of the sage fore- 
father Manu are quoted, who gradually became invested with a 
law-book that superseded the perhaps older treatise of the united 
sages Brihaspati and Ucanas, the first that appear to have de- 
voted themselves particularly to the royal needs.* We must 
therefore deny the truth of the Epic assertion that the royal 
laws antedate all other regulations of Hindu law.f 

These 'laws' may be divided into two classes, embracing 
first general moral and social duties, and secondly special du- 
ties involved in the royal ' objects of consideration.' I examine 
each briefly. And first the tiresome rules of morality. 

2. Royal Duties. — How completely the savage old kings 
of the first poem have become demoralized into priestly sub- 
jects is seen by a glance at the first of these classes. Victory 
is now a question of right and wrong : ' where right is, there is 
victory ' ;| an idea to be later extended on the theological side, 
and to give us 'where Vishnu is, there is victory' (see below) ; 
and paralleled by the repinings of the victorious king, who 
says that even the perusal of the treatises on knowledge 
(buddhicastra) is of little moment when one comes to die ; but 
'let a man be purified in heart, let his folks and ministers 
reverence his acts, and he is a king, the best of kings ' ; for ' it 
is better for a man that he even kill an Aryan than that he rule 
by overstepping the right' (xii. 25. 6ff. [on MM], and iii. 34. 15). 
The king's aim should be to seek first his realm's happiness, 
and then his own (i. 222. 12, etc.). Compare with this the 
remark addressed to a king : ' the tears of them that weep for 
thy wrong-ruling shall slay thee and thy herds ; . . but where 
the tear of misery is turned into joy, there is a king's duty 
nobly done.' But to seek the happiness of the state ne must 
first learn to control himself, ' he must overcome love and 
wrath and subdue his passions' (v. 129. 33-39). This the real 
kings of the Epic never did. It is, however, in accordance 
with such general admonitions that we find the duties soon 
specialized, classified, and arranged in groups. ' Eight virtues 

* brhaspatyuqanahproktair nayair dhdryanti manavah : iii. 150. 29. 

•f ' The royal laws were first produced by God ; after these the subsid- 
iary duties of the other castes ; all laws depend on the royal laws : ' xii. 
64. 31 ; 64. 7 ; 61. 1 ; ' all duties exist through the royal laws ' : and, just 
before this, ' depend on the royal laws.' 

t yato dharmas tato jayah, xi. 14. 9. cf . 12. But, in i. 136. 19, ' right 
follows after power ' ! (balaih dharmo 'nuvartate). In xii. 199. 70, the 
version is yato dharmas tatah satyam, etc. Compare with the fol- 
lowing, Vayu P. ii. 30. 80 : rajir yatas tato dharmo yato dharmas tato 
jayah. 
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cause a man to shine : wisdom, good family, self-restraint, 
knowledge of revelation, courage, not talking too much, gener- 
osity, thankfulness ' ; though in the same passage we learn that 
' when a king does good to a man, this virtue outshines all vir- 
tues '* (v. 35.52; 37. 32 ff .). On the whole, we find the groups 
of eight commandments more common, but ten commandments 
are also made to form a concise exposition of moral law. ' The 
eight-fold path of duty' has become proverbial,! but varies 
often: consisting, for instance, of the above, or of sacrifice, 

fenerosity, study, penance, self-restraint, truth, uprightness, 
armlessness; and variating (in place of the last two) with 
' mercy, and lack of greed. $ An imprecation in a later book 
on those that have ' broken the ten commandments,' without 
specifying them, would indicate that the ten had become 
also a formal group, as in.Manu.§ In answer to perpetual 
questions in regard to duty, Markandeya says to the king : ' Be 
merciful, be kind, be fond, be not sulky, be truthful, mild, 
generous, glad to protect the people; do right, avoid wrong; 
worship the fathers and the gods ; practice all this in deed, m 
thought, and in word' (iii. 191. 23 ff.). The contrast between 
such a rule and this, for example : ' Just this alone is a king's 
duty — to bear a rod, to be fierce, to protect' (i. 11. 17), forms 
one of the questions most vexing to the sages. Pages might be 
taken from the harping on this theme alone : what proportion 
exists between a rignteous wrath and kingly mercy % \ This and 
the constant injunctions of purity^f form the staple of these 

* xii. 91. 6 ff., ib. 20 : cf. 38 ; finally the usual comparison with Yama, 
44, 56 ; a summary of morals in 52-53. Compare xii. 361.9 : ' the king 
that does not wipe away the tears of the conquered is as sinful as the 
slayer of a priest.' Compare also ii. 5. 124. 

+ margo dharmasya 'stawdhafy : v. 35. 54, 56. 

i ib. ; the ten in 59. 

§ dagadharmagatah ; the king may confiscate their property, xii. 69. 
26 : cf . 59. 59-60 ; M. vii. 47-50 ; the lists may be modified by Buddhistic 
influence. Both ' the ten' and ' the eight ' are known to the Puranas, 
e. g. in Vayu P. i. 59. 48. 

|| cf. i. 3. 176: to protect is a king's 'highest duty'; but no absolute 
' highest duty ' is given. In iii. 150. 37 it is protection ; in ii. 22. 5 it is to 
do good ; in iii. 183. 16 ff. it is penance ; in iii. 4. 7 it is contentment, etc. 
Whatever duty fills the mind is for the moment paramount. Even ' the 
realm ' is the ' chief duty,' iii. 52. 15 ; cf . v. 34. 29-31. Most wearisome 
are the droning iterations in regard to protection, whereby the poet 
means not from outside foes alone but from the king's own greed ; and 
it is even recommended that the king should not set his heart on 
property gained by a foe's downfall, arer pratvpatena, v. (39. 77, prani), 
C. 1522. The idea of ' word, thought, and deed ' is sometimes extended : 
' in four ways, by eye, mind, voice, and deed, let a king delight his 
people ;' v. 34. 25 : cf . iii. 50. 9 ; 157. 18 ; 41-. 20 ; he must be a father to his 
people : iii. 23. 7 ; i. 121. 15 ; 100. 18 ; xii. 57. 33 ; xiii. 61. 18 ; he is the war- 
rior's Guru : i. 195. 12. 

TT iii. 119. 8 ; let him be pure ; as in xii. 58 and 59, the formal duties 
are preceded by a recommendation of purity. 
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moral commonplaces. One example may suffice: 'Through 
right the king rules; through this he keeps his subjects in 
order ; by means of right he beholds all, when he is furnished 
with spies.* The king is the savior of the castes ; by witchcraft 
and wrong king's duties are destroyed ; let the king dispense 
right through no love or hate ; he should not be too devoted to 
a friend, nor too severe to a foe ; he should not harm right ; 
he should not return evil for evil,' etc. etc.f But, of all that a 
king should not do (for negative and positive are always treated 
in the same category), general consent has selected four sins, 
common to man but particularly reprehensible in a king : these, 
according to the usual formula, are 'women, dice, hunting, 
and drinking.':}: 

The only part of this formal morality that can particularly 
interest us is the vices it represents. Didactic strictures, form 
and contents, are foregone conclusions, given civilization and 
love for platitudes. These truths of social intercourse were 
almost as trite in the didactic Epic as they are to-day to us. 
A man should not lie, steal, murder, drink, gamble, be incon- 
tinent in passion, in sleep, in food, or in other provocatives to 
low living. Especially a king, since he is the norm of morals. 
All this is dull repetition ; for when we once find out on what 
intellectual level we are standing, we can foretell the comple- 

* ' Spies are a king's eyes ' : v. 34. 34 (see below). 

t iii. 207. 26 ff. Right (dharma) is now synonomous with law, now 
with duty. 

% iii. 13. 7 ; . refers particularly to the warrior-caste : cf . M. vii. 50 ; 
this is also shown by ' they say that kings have these four vices, 
hunting, drink, dice, over-indulgence in sensuality (gramye, stribhoge, 
N.), ii. 68. 20 : cf . xii. 59. 60, the Manu verse. This is the antiquer form, 
but is kept till the latest time (cf . xiii. 157. 33), although parallel stands 
a fuller list, 'women, dice, hunting, drinking, brutality in voice or 
deed, and wanton destruction of property ' (v. 33. 91) ; and elsewhere 
the ' six sins ' are alluded to (i. 49. 16, §advargajin mahdbuddhih : com- 
pare ii. 5. 125, §adanarthah) as an understood group ; but four is the 
more popular division, so again xii. 289. 26 ; and even five are given (in 
the metaphysical section, xii. 302. 55-56) as a group of inborn vices, 
desire, wrath, fear, sleep, gvasa ('breathing' B. R., or gluttony). The 
Ramayana gives 'twelve faults' ; seven vices, of which 'four are from 
love,' as in Manu. Compare R. ii. 109. 66 ; iii. 13. 3ff. The instability of 
the group's members is greater than its number ; for the division into 
four often remains with different definitions, as ' four let a king avoid, 
council with fools, pokes, wrathful men, and pilgrims' (v. 33. 69, 'and 
pilgrims', caranaig, ca; or ca-ararjaic ca; or acanaih; while for rabha- 
saify read alagaify, N.). Ignorance, as ' something childish,' is of 
course everywhere reprehended ; what the king had to learn has 
been discussed above; pauganda, xii. 90. 29, is the name given to kingly 
ignorance. The whole of this section treats of dharma (15 = M. viii. 16). 
Such lists are also Puranic in tone. Compare the sddgunya, Ag. P. 
233. 17 ; the sadvarga (vices), ib. 237. 7 ; the saptdnga'm 'rajyam, ib. 238. 
1 ; and asiavarga (duties), ib. 45 ; the vyasanani of kings, ib. 240. 26 ff. 
In general these Puranic lists are taken from the earlier literature, 
however, and offer no occasion for remark. 
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mentary verses as soon as the poetic sermon begins. But 
how is it in the real Epic ? Let us look to the vices as por- 
trayed, and come nearer to life. 

If it be true that vices most rebuked by a people's law are 
vices most loved by that people, then women and drink were 
the chief stumbling-blocks of the Hindus.* As the king was 
allowed a harem unlimited in extent, I need only say that it is 
well-nigh impossible to disentangle new and old in the Epic 
material on the royal privileges and deprivations in this partic- 
ular. As illegitimate children were regarded as a matter of 
course, and even the priestly saints, as legends tell, were prone 
to seduce blameless girls, the restrictions of the law may be 
held to be mainly for practical purposes. Mixture of caste was 
regarded as an evil. Too great carelessness with women 
would result in the evil. Therefore it is best not to indulge 
in sensual pleasures of this kind indiscriminately. Moreover, 
is it injurious. But every town has its hall for the dancing- 
girls (nartandgdra), and they and the music-girls of the gam- 
ing hall are chiefly prostitutes; though the palace girls are 
said to 'dance by day and go home at night.' Women are 
provided for noble and royal guests when they come to spend 
the night, and are even furnished to the priests. The number 
of wives a knight had depended on his means. Purity was 
recommended to students of the Veda and the great ascetics. 
The military caste was not corrupt, or, perhaps, especially given 
to sensuality ; but it knew nothing of the practice of chastity, 
except as a student's discipline. Occasionally a member of a 
royal house is represented as becoming an ascetic in this par- 
ticular, but he is a wonder to all men.f 

* Strabo says that Megasthenes reports frugality, honesty, and tem- 
perance among the Hindus, but he seems to recognize their common 
custom of drinking. In the same fragment he denies to the Hindu 
written laws and employment of witnesses (Fr. xt), 

t The dancing hall (iv. 22. 16) is here a part of the king's house, but 
a separate building. Prostitution was a respectable profession, and, 
if hereditary, blameless ; only men living on their wives' beauty or 
on their own were scorned. Idyls like the Nala-tale and Savitri- 
story show us an ideal decency in men that reflects great art or 
a simplicity anterior to anything else preserved in the Epic. The 
Epic's chief and ideal hero was famous for his exploits and gal- 
lantry. Quite peculiar is the king in i. 44.0, who 'having ob- 
tained a wife set not his heart on other women' (tarn prapya na 
'nyanari§u mano dadhe). The Epic heroes in general are not lewd at 
all, but natural; and no attempt is made to hide their amours and 
infidelities. One woman, who has committed adultery with her friend's 
husband, calmly remarks : ' In that your husband was chosen by you, 
he was thereby chosen by me ; for legally a friend's husband is (the 
same as one's own) husband, my beauty ' (yada tvayd vrto bharta vrta 
eva tada mayd, sakhibhartd hi dharmena bharta bhavati qobhane: 
i. 83. 21). It is right to add, however, that her friend did not see the 
matter in that light. Purity is not a matter of principle, but of ascetic 
rule and statute law ; intended to torment a man on the one hand, and 
to keep his hands off his neighbor's goods (women) on the other. 
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Hunting; is reprehended in the same way that sensuality is. 
The law frowns on it, but it is one of the favorite amusements 
of the Epic kings and heroes. The later doctrine of non-cruelty 
to animals made the priests disparage the art, but it always 
flourished. Pandu himself (the genuineness of the story is not 
important) is spoken of as a great hunter. We need not wait 
for the drama to show us the king with a large retinue rushing 
afield for sport with the deer. In fact, if we do wait, we find 
far less love of real hunting than in the Epic, though the dra- 
matic heroes have a decently sporting-like spirit (compare the 
verses apropos in the second act of Qakuntala ; and in general 
from the dramatic period note that meat is given to a guest, 
Utt. Ramacar. Act iv. ; and hunting everywhere implied, 
though it is stated that the death of animals is not allowed 
in a good city, Mrcch. Act viii.). The priestly, perhaps 
Buddhistic, theory of protection to animals is not compati- 
ble with the real life of the Epic. As to the habit of kill- 
ing animals, that custom is of course allowed by the custom 
of killing enemies' (i. 118. 12). The next verse declares that 
the slaughter of animals is a right of the king, supporting 
the statement by an allusion to Agastya (compare Ag. P. 
240. 40). We find that after hunting they eat the carcass, as 
in the characteristic story of Dushyanta (i. 69. 21). A king 
' firm in virtue and vowed to hunting' is elsewhere spoken of 
as possessing two good qualities.* The king usually hunts 
with a train : ' They all went out a-hunting in their chariots.'f 
But sometimes the king goes out alone with one horse4 

Not only killing deer, but eating meat, later a sin, is com- 
monly indulged in. One king sends as a present ' a great deal 
of meat' (mansam oahu ea pagavam) ; and, at a certain wed- 
ding-feast, ' they killed all sorts of wild game and pure domestic 
animals, and brought (to the feast) a quantity of intoxicating 
liquor.'§ 

* i. 63. 1 : raja dharmanityafy . . babhuva, mrgaydrh gantum sada 
dhrtavratah. Dushyanta kills tigers with a sword (above). The hunt 
is usually for deer ; but in Varaha P. vi. 21 a king goes out with a train 
' to kill tigers especially ' ( gvapaddni). Lion-hunting with dogs, attested 
by Aelian and Strabo (cf. Ktesias, I. S, Ind. Ant. X) is indicated by 
Mbh. ii. 40. 7, ' like dogs about a lion.' 

t i. 132. 36-8 : rathdir viniryayuJ). sarve mrgaydm. The 'fool dog' 
(cot . . . mudhaJ),) appears here to have been an adventitious compan- 
ion of the hunting party. 

% When he usually meets a girl whom he seduces, persuading her 
that connubial union is best without religious rites. Compare i. 171. 21 ff. 
Other hunts are recorded in i. 221.64ff.; iii. 36.45, etc. In the latter 
case the arrows are expressly stated to be free from poison. 

| iii. 75. 11, and iv. 72. 26-28 (uccdvacan mrgan jaghnur medhyang co 
gatagalf, pagun (to eat, as context shows) ; also surdm direyapandni). 
Village or domestic animals (opposed to the tiger etc. of the forest) are 
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I may add the exquisitely sober tale of the man who had to 
sell meat. There was a worthy man that had inherited a 
slaughter-house (mnd) from his father. He was visited by a 
priest. The heir to butcherbood sat in the middle of the 
slaughter-house selling meat (venison, buffalo meat, and 
boars meat), and there was such a crowd of buyers about 
him that the priest had to stand some time before he was 
seen. When gently reproved for engaging in such a sad busi- 
ness,* the worthy butcher earnestly replied : ' I do indeed sell 
meat, but I do not eat it, and do not kill the animals. This is 
my inherited occupation. Therefore it is right for me to prac- 
tice it. In fact, if I did not, I should do wrong.' The tale 
well illustrates several phases of Hindu thought. The crowd 
buying of course bought to eat.f 

Even a priest may be guilty of hunting, and presumably of 
eating animals, if 1 may quote another tale in the pseudo- 
Epic (xii. 168. 29 ff. to 172. 25), where we read of a ' priest of 
the middle district,' who went begging among the barbarians 
of the north country (udlcyaih digi mlecchesu). He shortly 
became no better than a Dasyu (northern barbarian) or wild 
robber. But by and bye another priest came up to the same 
county, and found him armed with bow and arrows and cov- 
ered with blood. Being heartily reproved for his bad ways, 
the first priest left and went to sea to make money by trading, 
since ' he was poor and did not know the Veda,' and had set 
his soul on making money. His course is not held up for our 
edification, however. £ 

And so (with vices as with moral saws, to show not all cases, 
but examples) we come to the next great vice, drinking. We 

the cow, goat, man, sheep, horse, ass, and mule (Vayu P. i. 9. 43). mj-ga 
is a generic term for game ; thus the tiger is the king of mxgas : e. g. 
A. P. 19. 27. 

* The priestly law tries to impress the sin of eating meat by a pun — 
'Me-eat shall he in the next life whose meat I eat here' (Lanman to 
Manu v. 55: cf. Mbh. xiii. 116. 35; the same pun in mam dhdsyati = 
Mandhata, iii. 126. 30). The Vayu Purana also gives the usual mdnsasya 
mdshatvam, ii. 26. 23. 

t iii. 207. 10 ff. The Varaha P. , relating also a funny story of Dhai-ma- 
vyadha, makes him appear very angry at the insinuation of his sOn-in- 
law's sister that he is a meat-eater. He says he does eat meat, but he 
kills only one animal (paeu) a day, and will not be called a jlvahantar, 
retorting : pdcayitva svayam cdi 'va kasmdt tvam nd 'dya bhunjase : 
Var. P. viii. 25 and 28. In Mbh. iii. 208. 9 Rantideva kills a large num- 
ber of cows every day to be eaten. See Indo- Aryans, i. 426, where this 
verse is quoted. 

% Eating meat of kine is forbidden, but the earlier law allowed it. In 
the ceremony for the dead, gavya may be interpreted ' beef ' in V. P. 
iii. 16. 1, but (comparing M.) is probably 'cow's milk' (compare Wil- 
son's note). Vas. iv. 8 : brdhmaijaya va rdjanyaya va 'bhydgatdya ma- 
hok§anam : . pacet. At the madhuparka ceremony meat is always 
allowed (Qankh. G. S. ii. 16. 1, from Manu, as Vas. iv. 5-6 ; M. v. 41). 
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need not go to the Harivanca to find all the forbidden pleasures 
indulged in. Men and women drink freely, and only in didac- 
tic portions are such practices decried. They drank at the wed- 
ding mentioned above the worst sort of distilled liquors. There 
were many kinds of simple wines and distilled drinks, different 
for men and women, since the women prefer a sweeter sort 
than the men.* Intoxicating liquors were used on all festal 
occasions. A king gives a dinner to the priests, and many 
women come and eat and drink 'just. as they like.' A grand 
festival is held, and men and women go out with dance and 
music and drink. The chief hero gets completely intoxicated 
(Jcsiba). Again, the royal family in another town make a 
great river picnic. Here also they have music of harp and 
flute and tambourine. They dance and they sing. The women 
grow very gay. They begin to get drunk. They ' reel from 
drunkenness ; ' they ' give away their jewels and their gar- 
ments ; play in the woods and run into the water ; begin to 
laugh and sing and jeer and quarrel, and tell each other se- 
crets.'f When a city is about to be besieged, no drinking and 
dancing is permitted ; the dancing girls are turned out, and 
drink is forbidden.^ Krishna and Arjuna both sit on their 
seats in an intoxicated state when they receive the Kurus' am- 
bassador.! 

Evidently the rule was first made for the priest, and then ex- 
tended in the interest of morality to the other castes. There 
were always certain permitted intoxicating drinks, the number 
allowed increasing with the lateness of the time from which 
the law-book comes. In the Epic it is a newly promulgated 
divine law that ' from this time on a priest that drinks sura 
shall be considered blamable, just like a murderer of a priest.' J 

The next great sin of the Hindus (if, indeed, this be not 
a pan- Aryan vice) is gambling ; and here we have not ignor- 

* kathaih hi pltvd mddhvlkam pitvd ca madhumddhavim, lobharh 
sduvirake kurydn nari kd cid iti smaret, iii. 278. 40 (cf. 39). 

f i. 148.5 ff. ; 219. 7 ; 222. 21 ff. ; iv. 15. 7. Compare Indo-Aryans, loc. 
cit. 

X iii. 15. 13. Impaling is the penalty for drinking or making surd 
against the law in xvi. 1. 31 (yac ca no viditarh kurydt peyam kac tin 
narah kva tit, jivan sa cidam drohet svayamkrtvd sa bdndhavah). 

§ v. 59. 5 : ubhdu madhvdsavakslbdu. Compare for divine drunken- 
ness v. 98.14 : bhavanam pacya vdrunyafn yad etat sarvakdncanam, yat 
prdpya suratdm prdptdfy surah surapateh sakhe: a vulgar pun on 
suras, gods, and surd, intoxicating liquor (comm. vdrunyaih varunyah 
surdydh). 

] i._76. 67: yo brdhmano 'dyaprabhrti 'ha kac tin mohdt suram pd- 
syatimandabuddhir apetadharmdbrahmahd cdi 'vasasyad . . garhitah. 
But the priests seem to be victims of vice till the latest time ; ' gam- 
blers and tipplers, usurers, singers, and traders ' (vdnijaka) are here (as 
in M. iii. 151 ff.) apankteya priests (e. g. Vayu P. ii. 21. 32 ff.). As usual, 
it is the city and court priests that seem chiefly to offend. 
viii 16 
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ance of forbidding rules on the part of the warrior, but direct 
contradiction offered by him to such rules. 

The game of dice was an old Vedic amusement, and we have 
in the Rig- Veda a ' gambler's lament,' and an allusion to the 
public gaming house.* That same gambling-hall that ruined 
him survived through all periods of the Hindu's growth. Tales 
are told, precepts are given, in vain. The sage points to the moral 
of history : ' kings have ruined themselves by gambling ;' but 
the king-warrior triumphantly quotes ' usage ' and silences the 
adviser. The law distinguishes between playing with ani- 
mate and with inanimate things, showing that baiting and prize- 
fighting were common.f But the Epic confines 'playing' 
to two things, in hyperbole to war, and in matter of fact to 
gambling. The law yielded a point at last, and, after vain 
protests, we find in the legal enactments that dice-play is sanc- 
tioned, and the ' state gambling-hall ' erected under police super- 
vision, the revenue from it going into the royal treasury 4 In 
the Epic, where the kings always play dice as a matter of 
course, the only crime in playing is cheating, or ' using magic' 
In the didactic Epic alone is the game forbidden ; but we are 
told that ' the bad kings (kurdjdmah) of old always practiced 
woe-bringing gambling and deer-slaying ' (v. 90. 56). The whole 
plot of the Epic turns on a game of dice. The king plays 
away all he has, wealth, crown, brothers, and self ; then his 
wife. A nice point is here raised by the interested parties, as 
to whether he could rightly stake his wife, after he had himself 
become a slave by staking and losing himself, ' since slaves own 

* R. V. x. 34 ; A. V. vii. 50, 51 ; vii. 109. 1 ; Muir, Hymns from the Rig 
and Atharvan, J. R. A. S., N. S., ii. 81. 

f Dice-playing is forbidden, M. iv. 74 ; a son is not liable for his dead 
father's gambling debts, ib. viii. 159 ; G. xii. 41 ; gambling with dice, 
prize-fighting, and drinking, are strictly forbidden, and sinners of this 
sort punished and banished, M. ix. 220-228 (late), sarnahuta in the Epic 
is ' challenged to playjlice,' ii. 48. 19 : cf. 49. 39. 

% The law-book of Apastamba says that a table shall be set up in the 
assembly-hall, and respectable members of the three Aryan castes may 
meet there and play dice. They pay (according to the commentator) 
something to the keeper of the table, and he pays to the kin^ a regular 
sum for the privilege of keeping the table. Narada (Jolly, xvi.) shows a 
fuller development, and makes a different provision : as, for example, 
that the keeper gets ten per cent, on the money staked. The earlier text 
of Ap. reads : sabhaya madhye 'dhidevanam uddhj-tya 'ksdn nivapet 
(nir-) ; aryah, . . dlvitarah, syufy, Ap. ii. 10. 25. 12 ff. It is added that the 
dice shall be of even number and of vibMtaha. In the later Narada, the 
only sin thought of in connection with gaming is dishonest practice, 
e. g. using false dice, or playing in other places than at the royal tables, 
for the play was now a monopoly of the king. Compare Acv. Q. S. ii. 
7. 10. The practice in Narada agrees with the rule of A. P. 256. 49 ff. 
But there the dhurtakitava gives up to the keeper of the hall five or 
ten per cent, of his winnings according to their amount. The game is 
a monopoly (ib. 47) of the king. Cheats are here branded and banished. 
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nothing.' The legal light of the court declared that he could 
not ; but it was generally conceded that the queen was thereby 
really lost, and became a slave. The only anger is caused by 
the discovery that all the game had been deceitful (see Sabha). 
This same king, however, afterwards becomes a courtier at 
another's court, and assumes the role of a gambler by profes- 
sion, ' in order to please the king and his ministers ' by casting 
dice. ' I shall,' he says, ' become a dice-mad, play-loving cour- 
tier, and with the bejeweled holders fling out the charming 
beryl, gold, and ivory dice, dotted black and red.'* And so, in 
respect of this vice, we can say with Tacitus : aleam sobrii inter 
seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate ut cum 
omnia defecerunt extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate et 
de corpore contendant; victus voluntariam servitutem adit 
(Germ. 24). 

Four stages of development appear to have been passed 
through. In the first, gambling is generally practiced, and, 
casually, privately condemned when the result is bad. In the 
second, it is generally practiced, but the law begins to note its 
evils, and condemns it in mild admonitious language. In the 
third, it is generally practiced, but the law condemns it strongly, 
regards it as a state crime, and banishes the offenders. In the 
fourth, it is generally practiced, and the law takes it in charge, 
patronizes it, gives the king a revenue from it, and makes it a 
crime to play anywhere but where the king shall get his per 
cent, from the profits.f 

' The king and the priest uphold the (moral) order in, the 
world,' said the priest living before the Epic,;): but the king en- 



* sabhdstdro bhavisydmi . . matdksah priyadevanah . . vaidurydn 
kdneandn dantdn phaldir jyotirasaih saha, krsndksdt lohitdksdng ea 
nirvartsydmi manoramdn. The verb shows the casting out of the dice, 
and the commentator says the preposition ' with ' refers to the means of 
casting, and defines phaldh as gdristhdpandrthdni kos{hayuktdni 
kasfhadimaydni phalakdni, seeming to have in mind hollowed vessels 
for rattling the dice. I am rather doubtful about construing saha as ex- 
pressing tesdrh (phaldndm) nirvartanakaranam, but cannot here trans- 
late phala as (' Auge auf sinem Wurfel' (so B. E.), or take it alone as ' on 
the boards,' with jyotis as another kind of dice. The comm. would 
make the words for materials refer to color, blue, yellow, red, and white 
(resolving jyotirasaih) but I cannot follow him (iv. 1 . 25). Simple dicing, 
not draughts on ' boards,' seems meant. The ordinary term for the dice- 
board is dsphura ; for the bet made, glaha : ii. 56. 3-4. Nala as aksa- 
priyah is to be compared with dyutapriyah (ii. 48. 19) of Yudhishthira, 
here called priyadevanah, Comm. krldapriyah. ' 

t The Eig Veda ; Manu and the Epic sages ;' Manavacastra, ix. 220 ff. • 
Apastamba and Narada— these illustrate the progression. The verse in 
Apastamba must be later than the (spurious) passage in Manu, and is 
probably interpolated, as recognition of state gambling-tables postdates 
the Sutra period. The Puranic use shows that gaming is assumed as 
common. Compare A. P. above, and 258. 79 : vyustdydm udite surve 
dyutejayam avdpnuydt ; and the quarrel over the game in V P v 28 

t dhrtavratdu, Cat. Br. v. 4. 4. 5 (compare G. viii. 1). ' 
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joyed himself still, in spite of priest and law. The life of revelry 
indulged in by the warrior-caste, already indicated by the rules 
on drinking, dicing, and contests between animals, and shown by 
the law, is perhaps caricatured by. the great carousal in the 
Harivanca, but is testified to not only by Megasthenes,* but by 
the description in the Epic of all the paraphernalia of pastime at 
court. Majestic preparations ! An amphitheatre for a joust at 
arms, moated and walled like a gated city ;f a casino by the river- 
side % f° r the amusement of the princes ; an amusement when- 
ever any event offers an excuse ;§ meat and wine at every festi- 
val ; drunkenness, gambling, and love, the enjoyments of peace 
— what use to quote the sage's rule that a man shall not drink, 
shall not eat meat, shall not gamble, and shall be continent % 
Such rules were made by the priest, and for the priest ; till a 
later age, influenced by modern feeling, extended them to the 
other castes, and interpolated them upon the early Epic. || 

* Ttkji-KTOv (/itpot;) earl to tuv iroTiejuoTuv o<f tov tiXkov xp^vov if ox°^V Ka < 
k6toic 6 0iog eariv in tov fiaoAwov diairafievou;, etc. : Strabo, xv. p. 707. 

\prdkdra, dvdra, torayM, parikhd, i. 185. 17 ff. Compare the public 
games in V. P. v. 20. 

i i. 128. 33, udakakridana. 

§ In i. 221. 69 the king makes an occasion of ' giving gifts ' out of the 
fact that his brother has a son born. 

I Outside the law, in all profane writings, rules restricting food and 
drmk are found. Thus, as B. ii. 1. 1. 21 limits the use of intoxicating 
liquor for all twice-born castes, so does R. ii. 34. 27; 80.4; iv. 16. 31 ff., 
v. 34. 10, for priest and warrior, limit eating, suppressing meat and 
madhu 'wine.' 'The king is lord of all but the priest' (G. xi. 1); 
and in this respect the latter enforced his rules gradually, so that it 
may be that the non-priestly castes were slowly led to temperance. 
Luxury is forbidden to the priest who is out in the world (ii. 21. 42), but 
the caste as a whole led an easy and comfortable life, and allusions 
are plenty to show how delicately cared for and fastidious the town- 
priests were (cf . e. g. iii. 92. 20). Even here we have no great asceticism 
as a rule. So, still more, a quasi-asceticism may be enjoined on the 
king and warrior ; but I miss the sign of it in popular poetry, and dis- 
trust it in didactic epigrams. To speak the truth and not to steal seem 
to be in India the earliest moralities enjoined. Drinking and gambling 
and lust are frowned upon much later, and by priests. But in those 
first two, the 'moral sense' originated (not from the priests) from 
mutual advantages, and needs of social life ; for until the most ad- 
vanced moral code there is no thought of an abstract wrong in lying 
or stealing. Indeed, in the former case, certain occasions are men- 
tioned where for utilitarian reasons lying is approved and commanded. 
For instance, one may lie to a woman at the time of marriage, or to 
escape pain or loss of one's property or loss of life. I confess I do not 
see the matter in the light in which Miiller, ' India,' p. 34 ff., puts it (see 
ib. note D, p. 272, for citations). Such expressions as that of the V. P., 
' the earth is upheld by truth' (iii. 12) have no great moral significance, 
weighed against the fact that truth to the Aryan Hindu warrior is a 
relative term ; ' a lie is truth if it pays to lie ' is the underlying basis of 
his morality in this regard. Compare viii. 69. 32 : bhavet satyam avak- 
tavyarh vaktavyam anrtam bhavet, yatrd 'nftam bhavet satyam, etc.; 
57, yat syad ahinsdsarhyuktam sa dharma iii niceayah ; compare the 
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If we look at the legitimate amusements of the warrior-caste, 
we shall find very little but telling tales of war, song, dance, 
mime-acting, later the drama, and practice of arms in sport or 
in earnest.* Sometimes sport was combined with a serious in- 
tent, as in the tournament, where the valor of the princes is 
tested, and they through this test become enrolled as worthy 
members of the caste (i. 134 ff.). As boys, the princes' one 
amusement, outside of running, leaping, practice in arms, and 
rough horse-play with each other, seems to have consisted of a 
game played with a ball or hockey (vita) which they roll or 
toss about, f The girls danced and played ball or doll (see Ap- 
pendix). The sport of the cow-boys in the later times of the 
Krishna legends appears to have consisted in scandalizing and 
abusing the respectable inhabitants, and getting drunk, thus 
offering an interesting parallel to the life of our Western cow- 
boys.:]: 

3. Royal Occupations. — Alertness is perhaps the word best 
suited to describe the faculty prized in a king. ' He should be 
ready for the future, hrm in the present, and understand what 
still remains (to be done) from the past.'g Thus he will be able 
to protect his Aryan and un- Aryan subjects. Not to rob these, 
and to be brave and pure, defines his negative and positive duty 
toward his people. | 

whole section and ib. 70. 51 for cause. It was not Bhlshma's adherence 
to truth so much as his adherence to chivalric rule that prevented him 
from slaying a woman. It is, however, true that in legend and precept 
truth holds a high place ; only we should add that moral precepts 
often hide an opposite practice, and that a simple lie (not perjury) 
was not in and for itself regarded as wrong (the Christian idea) ; its 
sin depended on circumstances. But compare Vayu P. i. 10. 38 ; 59. 40. 

* Compare vii. 57. 4 : (numbers of people at a horse-sacrifice) nafanar- 
takagandharvdify purnakair vardhamanakdih, nityodyogai$, ca kridad- 
bhis tatra sma pariharsitah. 

\ krldanto vi{ayu (baldh) paryacaran, i. 131. 17 (cf . krldanaka). 

X The cow-boy Krishna, refusing homage to the old god Indra, says : 
' we are not shut in with doors, nor confined within wall ; we have 
neither fields nor houses ; we wander about happily wherever we list, 
traveling in our wagons. . . Brahmans offer worship with prayer ; cul- 
tivators of the earth adore their landmarks ; but we who tend our herds 
in the forests and mountains should worship them and our kine [alone].' 
The same cow-boy and his brother once ' went along sportively, looking 
like two young elephants. As they roamed about they saw a washer- 
man coloring clothes, and with smiling countenances they went and 
threw down some of his fine linen. The washerman . . provoked the 
lads with loud and scurrilous abuse, until Krishna struck him down 
with his head to the ground, and killed him. Then, taking the clothes, 
they went their way ' (Wilson's translation of V. P. v. 10, 30 ; pp. 524. 
548). Such pictures may represent actual scenes from the life of the 
cow-boys, though these narratives are meant to glorify the cow-boy 
god. 

8 v. 39. 55; M. vii. 178-179. 

1 iii. 150. 37 ; v. 72. 44 ; 73. 27 ; 37. 23 ; xv. 10. 42. 
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But when we come to a closer examination of what the gen- 
eral ' protection ' implies, we find that there is an endless com- 
plexity of subjects to which the king must pay attention. It 
were little better than to schedule the possible combinations 
of all conceivable military, judicial, civil, and domestic af- 
fairs, were we to follow closely the lists given to the king to 
study. All his duties and cares are parceled out in divisions. 
He obtains his education by the group-system, ' for the realm is 
a huge concern,' and needs to be studied in all its particulars, 
each under its proper head.* 

So technical have become in the late and pseudo-Epic some 
of the groups of objects of consideration, that, finding them un- 
explained or over-explained by the commentator, we are unable 
to analyze them, unless by chance they be repeated with more 
light. So we read simply : ' Let the king have the six royal 
qualities, and know the seven means.' The commentator gives 
us the solution. The six royal qualities are eloquence, bravery, 
wisdom, learning, (knowledge of) polity, and of (sacred) music.f 
The 'seven means' would be unintelligible, for only 'four 
means ' (of conduct with other unfriendly kings) are recognized 
in the legal codes (pacification, generosity, intrigue, and pun- 
ishment) ; but to these are here added three : namely, poison, 
incantations, and magic. 

The Epic outstrips the groups with which we are familiar in 
many other particulars, some of which I shall give in full, dry 
as they are to any but one interested in succinct tabulation ; for 
though they teach us not much (containing generally only such 
information as might be antecedently expected), they yet show 
us, as we pick our way through them, how thoroughly the 
Hindu sages bad encircled the king with a net of painful 
rules, and give us at the same time a glimpse of that methodic 
nature of the Hindu mind which proved so valuable in other 
provinces, while it seems so useless in this. Such categories are 
usually reeled off in the form of catechumenical instructions ad- 
dressed to a patient king ; and they belong all to the middle 
period of the Epic, when it was made into a book of wisdom.^ 

* xii. 58. 21 ; sumahat tantram ; so ib. 56. 2, (dharmam) mahdntam 
bhdram manye. 

f Gain, Right, and Desire, it has just been stated, are the main-springs 
of human action ; these the king should practice in loco (kale) : ii. 5. 21 
ff . The most common ' group of six ' is called the ' six-fold-care ' (not 
to be confused with the ' six-fold array ' of the army, described below), 
and consists of six specially important topics for the king : namely, 
alliance, war, marching, encampment, partition of forces, and seeking 
allies. Compare ii. 5. 8 ; v. 38. 24 (xii. 59. 32) ; xii. 69. 64 ff . ; xv. 6. 5 (sdd- 
gurjyam, ayattam); M. vii. 160 ; Yajfi. i. 346. 

t' Some of these lists presuppose not only great technical dexterity in 
interpretation, but also a sense of less serious meaning than belongs to 
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There are ' eight acts ' for a king to attend to (that is, eight 
subjects to care for in time of peace) : agriculture, trade, roads, 
forts, bridges, elephant-training, taxes, and the occupation of 
deserted places.* Some of these are embraced in an unintelli- 
gible ' group of fourteen' just preceding, objects to be attended 
to when the land is held by the enemy : as, for instance, the 
country, town, forts, elephants, liquor-saloons, etc. (commenta- 
tor) ; and in another place we find again that there are ' ten 
objects of consideration,' explained by the same guide to be the 
king's own and his foe's ministers, realm, fortress, treasury, and 
army.f 



most of them. They appear almost in the light of riddles or implied 
conundrums, and have a painful resemblance to Mother Goose, verses, 
reminding us of ' two legs sat upon three legs,' etc. Nevertheless, when 
we find the interpretation, it partakes of no sportiveness. But I fancy 
the priests amused themselves in a sober way with such verses ; there 
can, at least, be no Sutra-like technicality about them. A sage will 
give us an example from v. 33. 44 : ' By means of one perceiving two and 
subduing three by means of four while conquering five, understanding 
six and forsaking seven — be thou blessed.' It does not clear the mat- 
ter up much to insert definite articles or the gender of each numeral ; 
and in fact the commentator does not know what the verse means, for 
he explains it by different guesses, the cleverest being as follows : ' The 
verse may mean : the king shall by means of one undivided intelli- 
gence discern the two sets of things, those to be done and not to be 
done ; and by means of the four methods of subduing foes (soothing, 
bribery, dissension, force) get into his power the three kinds of men, 
friends, neutrals, foes ; while he shall subdue the five organs of sense 
and know the six conditions of a state (alliance, rupture, etc.), and 
leave the seven vices, women, dice, hunting, drinking, harsh words, 
cruel punishment, injury to property — and then he will be happy. ' But 
in ib. 36. 48 there are six organs. One such specimen suffices. 

* ii. 5. 22 ; these ' acts ' are said to be ' declared by the code.' The last 
(gunydndm niveqanam) may perhaps be colonization. Compare M. vii. 
154, where the same (unexplained) group is mentioned, and expounded 
by the there commentators in the way of Nil., and otherwise. (See 
notes to M. in Biihler's and B. H.'s translations.) 

t xii. 57. 18, vettd ca da$avargasya sthdnavrddhiksaydtmanah. The 
' sixfold division ' in a near and subsequent section ($advargo nliijah) is 
said to mean self, time-and-clime, means, duty, minister, cause, xii. 59. 
32 : compare the following for the whole list of duties (33-78). The three- 
fold division (ksaya, sthdna, vrddhi) occurs independently in xii. 69. 64 ff. ; 
where also duty, gain, and desire, as usual, form another triad (so v. 39. 
40) : and ' guarding the people well ' is at the end the sum of it all, ac- 
cording to Angiras ; the section closing with the oft-repeated discussion 
of the relation between the king and his age : whether the king in- 
fluences his age, or the age in which he lives determines the character 
of the king (79 ff.). Here, too, are the ' seven divisions of the kingdom ' 
already alluded to (see above, p. 45, and again in text, ii. 5. 23) : namely, 
the king, his officials, allies, wealth, realm, fort, and army. With xii. 
59. 35 ff . compare xv. 6. 1 ff. Note that in xv. 5. 8 we have ' an eight-fold 
state,' astahgam rdjyam, explained as 'king, ministers, etc.'(i. e. seven); 
but, I think, really confused with the ' army of eight.' Most of these 
groups occur explained in the late polity-books, such as Kam. Nit. and 
Nitiprak. 
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Perhaps the most interesting group is that of the state offi- 
cials (which comes under the rubric of categories of occupa- 
tions, because, like most of the others, the king has to be occu- 
pied with them), since they can be compared with the list of 
royal officials handed down by Megasthenes. The latter says 
that there are certain high state officers, partly civil and partly 
military, and these make in his report a special class by them- 
selves. 

In Narada's speech, quoted above from the second book, 
we find seven general state officers — the inspector of the fort, 
the inspector of the army, the inspector of laws, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, the chief priest, physician, and 
astrologer — offered as a group explanatory of the functions of 
certain officials that represent the king (coram, to ii. 5. 23) ; but 
a fuller group of administrative officials is implied by the text 
itself in a following verse, where a group of eighteen officials is 
plainly signified by the mention of ' eighteen objects which the 
king should have carefully watched by spies.' Assuming that 
the commentator is right in explaining this group by a long quo- 
tation from a law-book, we find that the people here intended 
embrace those members of the council meant by Megasthenes, 
and others who were not probably included under his sixth di- 
vision, but may be understood of those that guard the realm,* 
as viceroys in different parts of the kingdom. The list is as fol- 
lows : the chief councillor, the chief priest, the crown-prince, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, the chamberlain, the over- 
seer of the harem, the overseer of prisons, the chief steward, 
the person having general superintendence of what ought or 
ought not to be done in affairs, the chief judge, the overseer of 
the city, the chief engineer, the overseer of justice, the presi- 
dent of the assembly, the guardian of the army (commissioner) 
or of punishment (criminal judge?), the guardian (perhaps 
overseer) of forts, the guardian of the boundary, the guardian 
of the forest. 

All these officers in his foe's realm the king must have watched 
by spies, and all of them in his own realm, except the chief 



* It seems to me that Miiller goes too far in supposing that the offi- 
cials set over villages are merely revenue officers 'with police juris- 
diction (' India,' p. 47). The Pracna Up. alludes to these : ' as a king 
commands his officers, saying, rule over these or those villages ' (iii. 4) ; 
the Brhat Samhita, speaks of the ' king and his followers ' who destroy 
the land (xix. 3) ; and the Epic regards them as viceroys of state. When 
villages were not tributary, they may have been totally independent 
(avilabdha), they may have had no governor (Br. Sam. xvii. 14, comm., 
Kern) ; but when it was possible for Bhlma to give fourteen villages off- 
hand to a messenger (viii. 76. 40), we can scarcely suppose that the ' self- 
government ' of which Miiller speaks could have been a real autonomy, 
or have made them independent in their laws. 
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councillor (prime minister) and high-priest (because these are 
of the priestly caste), and his once son, the crown-prince. The 
list will give us an idea of the internal policy of the state, 
though no great antiquity can probably be claimed for it.* 

Interesting also is the formal recognition of the relations be- 
tween state and state — the three kinds of peace (through fear, 
love, bribery), the four times of marching and army divisions 
when at war, the division of all outlying principalities into foes, 
allies, and neutrals, and all the ' circuit ' about the king ; for 
these, given also in the law, form the germ of the special 
sciences of polity, already begun in the Epic, which, starting 
with rules (nayah) such as taught by Brihaspati and Ucanas, 
were afterward to develop into that Machiavellian state-polity 
(nlti) that in later times governed the policy of the Hindus. 

A native resume of royal occupations found in another book 
gives us a summary of the king's daily life, and a general the- 
ory of his relations with the powers about him. We find here 
that ' system approved by the Manavas,' as Kamandaki calls it, 
which, corresponding with the suggestions in other parts of 
the Epic and with the code of Manu, may be looked upon as 
at once the broadest and the oldest discussion of international 
relations. f This account is called Instruction, and is given by 
the old king of Hastinapur to his successor. 

The king ought to rise early in the morning,^: dress, and 
pay his respects to the elders of the court (here assumed to be 

* ii. 5. 38. The list reads : mantrl purohitac cdi 'va yuvarajac camu- 
patih, pancamo dvdrapdlacca sastho 'ntarvegikas (sic; tatha ; kdrdgdra- 
dhikdri ca dravyasamcayakft tatha, krtydkj4yesu ed 'rthdndm navamo 
viniyojakah (sic) ; prades{d nagarddhyaksah, kdryanirmdnakft tatha, 
dharmddhyaksah sabhddhyakso daridapdlas ■ tripahcamal}, ;' §odaco dur- 
gapdlac ca tatha rastrdntapdlakah, atavlpalakantdni tlrthdny a$tdda- 
cdi 'va ca. This corresponds closely, though not exactly, with the deter- 
mination of the NItiprakagika on the same subject, as the latter usually 
resolves the technical formulae in accordance with our commentator. 
The Manavic group of eighteen is one of law-titles (M. viii. 3). Compare 
A. P. 353. Exactly the same formula as in our text is found also R. ii. 
109. 45 ; in connection with which fact it may not be impertinent to in- 
quire whether it is mere chance that this whole section of the sec- 
ond book in R. corresponds completely in form and often in verse with 
a section of the same book in Mbh. ; and is it accidental that the scenes 
of the two works are distributed in parallel books with sometimes like 
names : ddi = ddi ; sabhd = (assembly at) ayodhyd ; vana = vana (B.) ; 
kiskindhyd = virdfa (with names different, but each a change from for- 
est to town life); sundara = udyogya (preparation for war) ; then in 
each the yuddha ? 

t K. Nit. viii. 34. Compare with this section ii. 5. 36 ff . ; xii. 59 ; M. 
vii. 153 ff . The resume is from xv. 5. 10 to 6. 30. 

% Compare ii. 5. 86, 89 ; where it is added that the king, after rising 
early, should go about protected by a guard of soldiers dressed in red 
and armed with swords. An interesting list of the king's attendants, 
jesters, pages, etc., is given in R. ii. 33. 30. 
vol. xin. 17 
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necessarily priests). His first business should be to enquire 
what work there is on hand for the day. This will be ex- 
plained to him by the elders, and they will also advise him how 
to act. His councillors (for with the vulgar he must not con- 
sult) should be regenerate men, wise, aristocratic, skilled in de- 
termining what is right and useful ; his general officers should 
be of hereditary office and superior to deceit {upadhatitah, 14 ; 
ii. 5.43). He should consult with his ministers both collect- 
ively and individually ; and, to do so, should (early in the 
morning) enter the well-encircled Hall-of-Council (mcmtra- 
grham or sthaHam, aruhya, 22), or, if he choose, may go into 
any other secret place, such as a wood, hill, or housetop. He 
should exclude from the place of consultation any people or 
talking birds (sariha ? compare Ratn.) that might betray what 
is said. Night consultations are a mistake. When he meets 
his council, he should make a speech, repeating the formula 
that declares the sins of those that betray council.* 

Business affairsf and legal matters he should personally su- 
perintend, or have attended to by experts and judges (compare 
xii. 69. 27 ff .) In making judgments, he should condemn to 
fines or death, according to circumstances, thieves, adulterers, 
violent men, cheats, and (among others) those that destroy halls 
and places of assembly. :j: His morning duties consist also of a 
conference with those that have the control of his finances. 
He should then dress, eat, and exercise, examine the arms, and 
later, in the evening, give audience to ambassadors and inter- 
view spies — for he should have well-trained native spies of 
every sort. The latter part of the night is the proper time for 
him to decide as to what ought to be done. His meals should 
be taken at noon and at midnight ; but in respect of these divi- 
sions of time the general rule is that any time is good for ac- 
tion if there is anything to be done.§ The next day he should 
rise, dress, and go through the same duties over again : ' for- 
ever turning is the wheel of duty.'l At all times he should 

* This may also imply the punishment mentioned for such a betrayer 
in A. P. 257. 79, where the mantrasya bhettd has his tongue slit open. 

f Part of his business was to regulate prices ; for the trader, man of 
the people-caste, was not to charge for his goods as he chose. In fact, 
the term usually translated ' usurer' is by native authority a man that 
buys grain cheap and sells it dear — a great sinner, according to the 
Hindus. Compare Vas. ii. 41, and Kern, J. R. A. S., N. S., vi. 40, on 
our text, xiii. 23. 21 (N.). 

X The general disposition of the king's day reminds us of the uni- 
versal rule that one should devote himself to ' duty in the forenoon, 
wealth in the middle of the day, pleasure in the latter part of the day' 
(dharmam purve dhanam madhye jaghanye kdmam dcaret, ahany anu- 
cared evam esa gdstrakrto vidhih, iii. 33. 40). 

§ sarva dnpayikdlj, kdldfy kdrydy,dm, xv. 5. 35. 

I cakravat tdta kdrydndm parydyo dxqyate sadd, xv. 5. 36. 
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take particular care to protect himself from assassination, and 
have his women especially supervised by proper old men. 

As to his foreign policy, he must remember that it is all - 
important to have a capable commander-in-chief,* and should 
elect him that is faithful, brave, painstaking (rather than one 
only of good family). 

Each king is surrounded by a ' circuit' of consideration, and 
every king should be familiar with his own and his neighbors' 
affairs. A technical enumeration of these by the teachers of 
polity makes seventy-two subjects for consideration, f 

Owing to the military and not the civil activity of the king 
being portrayed by the Epic, we have little to judge by, when 
we enquire how much the king really had to do with the courts 
and with other legislative matters. As the sovereign is always 
represented in the code as attending courts, and as judgment is 

* Compare (ii. 5. 37) the eko 'py amdtyah qurafy. 

f What these subjects are is variously explained. The legal com- 
mentators are agreed that Kamandaki's work shall interpret Manu's 
vague grouping of the kings ; and they are probably correct in so do- 
ing. The legal commentator to Manu explains the great circuit of 
twelve as consisting of five objects of care (minister, kingdom, fort, 
treasure, army), multiplied into the twelve kings lying about an imag- 
inable king : to wit, that king's foe, the neutral, the one seeking to be- 
come an emperor, the one lying geographically between the subject 
and his foe (these are the four chief), plus eight others, assumed as 
well known by the text, and explained as four in front beyond the 
foe (a friend, the foe's friend, friend's friend, foe's friend's friend) and 
four behind (rear attacker, rear attacker's attacker, friend of rear at- 
tacker, friend of rear attacker's attacker). These twelve kings' own per- 
sons, added to these sixty subjects, make the complete circuit of care 
about one's kingdom. But our present text and commentator are dif- 
ferent from these. I am sure the latter's interpretation is incorrect, but 
the Epic commentator construes that a king has seventy-two subjects to 
think of : four of these are the friend of his foe and foe's ally and the 
foe of each respectively ; six are those bearing arms against him ; two 
are his own ally and that ally's ally ; these twelve are to be added to 
sixty objects of consultation with ministers— namely, a group of eight 
on agriculture, etc., of twenty on boys, etc., of fourteen faults, impi- 
ety, etc. , of eighteen objects of counsel (cf . the eighteen of ii. 5. 38 as 
explained above). These make seventy-two altogether (reading, as N. 
does, mitram amitram, as in C). The late date of the corresponding 
passage in Manu might be inferred from the fact that Uganas alone is 
quoted, when an author is mentioned byname (7.15), although 'pol- 
ity-wise teachers' (dcdryd nitikoviddh) are alluded to in general (com- 
pare M. vii. 155-156 ; Kam. Nit. viii. 14-24 ; ib. xi. 67). The seventy con- 
cerns of the circuit are dismissed in the twelfth book with the remark 
that the whole subject is fully explained in the NIticastra (59. 74). 
However, if we trust Kamandaki, the Manavas have a right to claim the 
system, since he says the ' circuit' covers twelve provinces according to 
Manu (vii. 156), or sixteen, or twenty, according to Uganas and Brihas- 
pati respectively ; although others, he adds, allow the circuit to be ex- 
panded according to present need (loc. cit.). The same circuit is men- 
tioned in xii. 59. 70-71, and implied in ib. 43 ; perhaps implied also in 
par Simula, ii. 5. 58. Later works agree in essentials : compare A. P. 
232, 234, 238 ff. Compare Vikramorv. Act ii., Wilson's note, p. 209. 
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given by the Epic king whenever a case occurs, we may as- 
sume that the king actually went each morning to the court- 
house and heard cases, deciding them by the help of those 
learned in the law. Such help must have been mainly in quot- 
ing precedents, for of all rules this is the strictest, that the law 
as handed down shall not be changed.* The business was, 
however, chiefly shifted to the shoulders of the judge, in press 
of other business, and of course wholly so in all but the im- 
perial city. The king whose justice in judgments is especially 
sought must always ' let his rod fall alike on friend or foe,'f 
and, as an incorporation of the God of justice, always opens 
the court by a set speech, in which he conjures the witnesses 
to speak the truth. The king himself may not be a witness.:}: 

If an unjust sentence be delivered in court, the general rule 
that a king shall assume one-sixth of the moral responsibility 
when crime is committed is commuted in favor of the people 
versus the king, so as to read that the king obtains one- 
fourth ; the ministers of justice, one-fourth ; the witnesses, one- 
fourth ; the criminal, one-fourth, of the moral guilt (to be 
cleared off by suffering in the next world).§ 

* In accordance with the general rule rdjarstnampurdndndm anuydtv, 
gatirh nrpah, xv. 4. 5 (though here custom only) : compare ii. 6. 8. The 
judge judges, but the king condemns, in Mrcch. Act ix., a good court- 
picture. 

t See below, and compare R. iv. 17. 57. 

j A list in v. 35. 44 gives, besides, seven people incapable of serving 
as witnesses : a person that tells fortunes by the hand ; a trader (con- 
victed of having been) a thief ; a fowler ; a physician ; a friend and a 
foe (of the person on trial) ; a mime-actor. Compare M. viii. 65 fE. 

§ The absolute moral responsibility of the king that permits crime to 
go' unpunished is represented by a sixth of that crime. If the crime 
be punished, the king is freed from moral responsibility for the com- 
mission of that sin (see above, pp. 77, 87). If, however, in punishing the 
crime, the king or the king's representative, the judge, gives an unjust 
sentence, the moral responsibility is in part shifted back to the shoul- 
ders of the government. This later rule (as it seems to me) of one- 
fourth incurred by the king thus overlies the earlier and proverbial 
' sixth share' of the king. I look now on the passages in the thirtieth 
book of the Epic and the eighth book of Manu as alike indicative of a 
later court-precision than is shown by the popular rule ; and am in- 
clined to believe that the confusion in the pseudo-Epic is due not to a 
quotation ' from Manu' without authority, but to the temporary ignor- 
ing'of the popular view in favor of the court-division of guilt as ex- 
plained in M. viii. 18 ; and therefore that this quotation direct ' from 
Manu' is really from our law-book. We should thus have to subtract 
one case from those which I adduced where the pseudo-Epic failed to 
correspond with our Manavic text, and thereby strengthen my argu- 
ment a little more. Add xii. 266. 5. Compare this Journal xi. 264 ; also 
M. viii. 18, and 304, with my notes in translation ; the Epic passages 
here treated are chiefly xiii. 61. 34 ff . , and xii. 67. 17 ff. Sutra-rules for 
the statements given above in regard to witnesses will be found B. 
i 10 19. 13 ; ib. 8 ; ib. 10; Vas. xvi. 32 ; in Manu compare also viii. 
88 ff., 113. 
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Verification of a witness's word by fire-ordeals and tests of 
other sorts goes back to an early period in India (AY., Chand. 
Up. vi. 16, etc.), and extends in new phases through the later 
legal literature. Compare the Pariksapaddhati (McNaughten) ; 
Schlagintweit, Gottesurtheile der Indier. The fourteen days' 
limit as a test of veracity after an ordeal invoking the 
wrath of a god is kept till late.* In the Epic we have no fire- 
ordeal, properly speaking, such as we have in the Ramayana. In 
the latter the heroine swears ' by her troth' that she is true to her 
husband, calls on the fire to protect her, and therewith enters 
fire (R. vi. 101. 11, 28 ff.). In the same scene in the Maha- 
bharata she simply calls on all the gods to ' deprive her of life if 
she act falsely,' and begins the list with the fire-god (matari- 
gvan), not employing any further proof than the formula sa me 
vimuncatu pranan yadi papam car amy aham.\ In all the 
Epic poetry the custom is popularized by the common unjudi- 
cial forms of strong asseveration. To swear ' by my troth' is 
common, as ' by my troth I will slay him ; by my troth I 
raise the weapon' (iii. 252. 43). A colloquial imprecation is 
' mat caelum {pated dyauh) if my word be not true ;' and to 
this the speaker adds the more local imprecation ' may Himavat 
burst, may the sea dry up,' etc. (compare iii. 12. 130 ff. ; R. ii. 
15. 29). The great curse of the seers as a form of imprecation 
in xiii. 93. 116 ff. deserves notice as suggestive of ordeals. 
Again, to give more solemnity, a speech is introduced by the 
speaker while touching water {vary upasprcyd) : evidently an 
elliptical form of calling Varuna, the Epic god of water and 
of testimony, to observe the truth of the words to follow.^ 

The unanimous treatment of one topic in all the older law- 
books leads us to the conclusion that, at a time earlier than we 
have been considering (with a state so adjusted to precise for- 
malities as that prescribed above the practice must have been in- 
compatible), the king acted not only the part of a judge but 
also that of the punisher. The time would go back of the ap- 
pointment of a judge-substitute, and represent a period when 
the king was the head of a small family clan. In the Epic 
period, the practice could have been one only typical of the 
royal death-giving power, and conversely of the pardoning 



* A. P. 254. 48. Of. also Vayu P. ii. 15. 73, tula, 100 ; Mrcch. Act ix. 

t iii. 291. 23. Compare Kaegi, Herkunft d. germ. Gottesurtheils, p. 51. 

X So in iii. 10. 32, where the speaker was angered through his hearer's 
insulting him by ' scratching the ground' and ' beating his thighs' in 
mockery (although the latter act is not necessarily an insult, being also 
a sign of grief, as when the women ' beat their thighs with their hands 
and lamented,' as an equal sign of grief with loosening the hair and 
doffing ornaments : xvi. 7. 17). To swear by all the gods is also com- 
mon. Compare the oath in the battle-scenes below, and add E. ii. 9. 25. 
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power. For we read in all codes that, when a thief is caught 
(and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in 
India), he shall bear a club upon his shoulder to the king, and 
when his guilt is acknowledged the king shall take the club 
and slay him, or he shall let him go free by not slaying him. 
But one code says they shall bear him away and then kill him.* 
So even in Brhannar. P. the slave is struck, musalyah, by the 
king himself, 28. 20. Not even the members of the king's fam- 
ily are to be allowed to escape the just punishment of their 
crime : ' He must punish even his next of kin with bonds, tor- 
ture, or death.' An interesting exception moderates this : ' if, 
however, these should come to the family-priest and voluntarily 
confess their crime, saying, " we have sinned ; we will not sin 
(again)" — then they deserve to be let go.' Moreover, of priests 
it is said: the punishment of priests shall be graded progres- 
sively according to their social standing. ' The greater the 
reverence they enjoyed before they sinned, the greater should 
be their punishment.'^ 

More specific legal functions of the king are lacking. His 
duties in peace are chiefly those of his natural profession. 
Thus, he is expected to visit the armory or arsenal as well 
as to see to business matters. Only the books on custom and 
law give us details of his entering the court, etc4 The gen- 
eral distribution of the king's whole realm is put in short 
form under four heads, so that, when one enquires briefly and 
politely in regard to the state of the kingdom, he says that 

* This law is older than the present Epic, and may have been current 
at the time of the first poem ; but I have noted no allusion to it in our 
text. There the king is more a figure-head in the court. But for the 
Sutra-period and law compare G. xii. 43 ; B. ii. 1. 1. 116-17 ; Vas. xx. 41 ; 
Ap. i. 9. 25. 4 ; M. viii. 314 ; xi. 100 ; Yajfi. iii. 257. The later law-books 
limit this case, as being very severe, to the case of one that steals gold 
from a priest ! But it is evidently a survival of earliest criminal law. 
The slaying of criminals ordinarily may be simple (beheading, etc.), or 
' variegated' (citro vadhah) : that is, slaying by torture. The Epic al- 
lows robbers to be slain by beating (prahdrdify) in its pseudo-parts 
(xii. 85. 20 ft.), and gives us a tale of a saint, caught by the police, and 
then at the king's order ' impaled on a stake from suspicion of theft ' 
(cule protac edurafankayd). His companions, real thieves, were also 
slain in the same way : i. 63. 92. Compare xvi. 1. 31, impalement for 
drinking. Priests are thus capitally punished also, and others slain for 
theft, by Puranic law, Ag. P. 169.J20 ; 226. 35 ff. ; in-ib. 31, lex talionis; 
but night robbers are impaled, also destroyers of houses and fields, ib. 
226. 54-63. The first citation is remarkable as preserving the exact form 
of M. xi. 100 ff., the priest being the thief. But in 257. 59 the priest is 
branded where others are slain (for abusive language) ; ib. 62, the stake 
is appointed for murderers ; see also ib. 173. 2 ff. 

t xii. 268. 29, 7 ff. So, too, in xii. 140. 47 : ' either a son, brother, 
father, or friend— whoever injures the property of the king, shall be 
slain ; even the Guru shall be punished.' 

X Compare Par. G. S. iii. 13. 1 ff . ; M. viii. 1 ff. 
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he hopes the ' kingdom, treasury, army, and town ' are faring 
well.* 

In regard to the comparative value of different parts of the 
kingdom, we are frequently told that a king should preserve 
his own life even at the expense of the whole realm, just as he 
should sacrifice a family to preserve a village, and a village, if 
necessary, in order to preserve a town.f 

4. Modes of government. — The origin of the great families 
that gave kings to the Aryan invaders of India is confessed by 
themselves to be doubtful. The difficulty of tracing back the 
line, though helped by fable, appeared to them insurmounta- 
ble. ' The origin of seers, rivers, great families, women, and 
sin is not to be found out ' (v. 35. 72 : cf . Pane. iv. 49) ; for 
' hard to discover are the sources of rivers and heroes' (i. 137. 
11). The multiplication of fable, the absence of all history, 
make it impossible to know to-day what was unknown then. 
We can be certain of nothing in regard to the origin of any of 
the kings mentioned in the Epic. We cannot show that the 
Dhritarashtra of the poem was the same as the king of that 
name mentioned in the Brahmana-literature. Pretense of de- 
scent is openly acknowledged in the poem. _ ' The present 
royal families,' it is said, ' pretend descent from Aila, Ikshvaku, 
etc' (ii. 14.1-5). Of pure-caste kings there is not even this 
pretense in many cases. The mother is often low-born, or the 
father is a 'divinity.' Although especially referable to the 
Brahmans, a remark in the twelfth book is interesting in this 
connection : ' There are only four really ancient families, those 
of Angiras, Kacyapa, Vasishtha and Bhrigu ; all other f amilies 
have become great by virtue of works (not blood). 'J 

According to the received belief in the Epic, royalty, though 
a divine ordinance, is really the result of an afterthought on 
the part of the Creator ; for man lived originally in a demo- 
cratic, or rather anarchic, manner. ' How,' asks the king of 
the Pflndus, 'can one person have such power over others?' 
The sage questioned answers (xii. 59. 10 ff .) : ' Hear how king- 
ship arose : At first there was neither kinsj nor kingdom, nor 
punishment, nor one to inflict it; but when man's sense of 
justice was destroyed, then they laid hands on the property of 
others ; this begot desire ; desire, passion ; passion caused a 
loss of all knowledge of duty ; holy knowledge was destroyed ; 

* papraccha kucalam ea 'sya rajye ko?e bale pure, E. ii. 99. 10. 

1 1. 115. 38 ; v. 128. 49 ; compare ib. 37. 16 fl. : let him sacrifice his 
wealth to save his wife, but his wife to save his own life :' and xii. 57. 
41. 

X xii. 297. 17-18, the mulagotrdni (aristocratic through birth) and the 
harmatali, samutpannani (sprung up through works) ; the commentator 
takes the works to be religious ceremonies. 
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then died the sense of right ; the gods became frightened ; 
they created Law and Order ; till finally one man, righting 
the uneven earth, brought the world into a state of order, 
blessed them by his protecting and directing power, and was 
thereupon, on account of his kindness, made king.* I have 
elsewhere f given a somewhat similar legend, in which the 
kingless world is represented as begging God for a protector. 
These legends show that such a state was not unfamiliar to the 
Hindu, though they would do but little toward supporting an 
argument for early democracies in India. Still, we know from 
other sources that kingless peoples, auzovojioc, were probably not 
wanting in the later period. Megasthenes plainly implies that 
' self-ruled cities,' in distinction from cities governed by kings, 
were common in his day. Indeed, his words take such towns as a 
matter of course.:]: Yet none but legendary traces remain even 
of such a possibility in our Epic, though so many passages are 
aimed at ' kingless people ' that we might well suppose it was 
not a merely theoretical folly that was thus decried. § ' King ' 
and 'warrior' arc sometimes said to be synonymous, || but whether 
a king of Aryans may belong to other than the warrior-caste 
is not a question answered (except in the case of Karna) by the 
historical part of the Epic.^[ The didactic part speaks plainly, 

* rahjitdg ca prajdty sarvas tena rdje Hi gabdyate, verse 135. 

f Manu in the Mahabharata, on Mbh. xii. 67. 17 ff. : J. A. O. S. xi. 255. 

X Compare Lassen I. A. ii. 737 and 86 ; Vaicali was such a city ; it had 
a council of five thousand ; each member provides one elephant ; they 
had an uparaja or under-king, as state officer, under whom was a com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ; they had also a ' book of customs.' 

\ ' Faults are always engendered in a people that has no king ' (arajake 
janapade), i. 41. 27 ; R. ii. 69. 28 ; 'in realms without kings the people 
having no helper are destroyed,' i. 105. 44 ff. : cf . M. vii. 3. Less suggestive 
is ' like a stoneboat in a river sinks a people ruled by a woman, a gambler, 
or a child,' v. 88. 43 ; here the rule is directed against a woman or child 
being anugdsitd, actual ruler of the state ; but immediately following 
it is said 'grievous is the land where there is no king,' v. 39. 78 ; as a 
command we find : ' one shall not live in realms that have no kings,' 
xii. 67. 4 ff.; with a description familiar from the law of what evils 
would happen in such a case : ' women and money would be stolen, 
people would devour each other like fishes ;' (and the addition) ' this 
was the state of the world before Manu was made king ; previous to his 
arrival people had tried to make laws for themselves ; these laws were 
"a boaster, a bully, an adulterer, a thief must be banished ;" no one 
enforced these laws ; so the people were miserable ; so they asked for a 
king.' 

|| The NItimayukha (Raj. Mitra's Notices, No. 3278), says that the word 
king refers only to one of warrior-caste : rdjagabdasya k?atriyamdtre 
gaktir iti nirupanam. But this is theoretical ; and for the use in the 
book itself, I know this work only as mentioned here and in Weber's 
account, Monatsberichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Nov. 1873. 

If The Vayu-Purana sets the evil period of slave-kings at a time not 
very long (relatively) before the ascension of Chandragupta (' who will 
reign for twenty-four years ') and Agoka ; but quite a while before the 
Yavanas, who are to reign for eighty years : Vayu P. ii. 37. 331 ff . , 356. 
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however. "We learn thence that in emergencies kings may be 
of any caste. Yudhishthira asked : ' Suppose the castes con- 
fused, and a hostile army appearing ; suppose the regular troops 
defeated ; then suppose some strong man should arise, even a 
priest, a man of the people-caste, or a slave : if he protected the 
people (as king), would he do right or not V The sage replies : 
' He that is a shore in a shoreless place, he that is a boat in a 
boatless place, whether he be a slave or whatever he be, is worthy 
of honor. Let the people honor him on whom when helpless 
they rely and prosper ; let them honor him as if he were their 
own blood ; for a priest without knowledge and a king without 
protecting-power are but wooden elephants. He that protects 
the good and drives evil away should be made king.'* This 
passage explains ' caste-mixture ' ; it is political confusion, im- 
plying war. 

5. Succession, choice of Jcing, primogeniture. — The kingdom 
either descended directly to the king's eldest son without ques- 
tion, or the new king was chosen by popular election. Such 
were the earliest conditions in India, f but the latter case is at 
all periods rare, and probably unknown in the Epic age.:}: If, 
however, the people had lost the right of determining abso- 
lutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as 
we see them through historical legends, in a limited though 
irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy.§ They have still the unchallenged right 
of protesting against what seems to them an unworthy choice 
for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the 
present king, if it does not coincide with their views. And if 

* xii. 78. 35 ft. In a later period, Pariah kings were recognized. 

f Compare Zimmer, Altind. Leb., p. 162, 173. 

% janmatah pramanena jyesfho raja yudhisthirah, i. 115. 35. The 
extraordinary statement in Para§. G. S. i. 68, that "' royalty does not 
depend on hereditary right, but on acquisition by the sword' is well 
omitted by the commentator. It must be a late interpolation. 

§ In the event of an undisputed succession, and the crown-prince 
being a minor on the king's death, the kingdom is kept for the prince 
by an older relative who governs it as if he were king, according to the 
Epic practice (i. 103. 1 : hate citraiigade bhlsmo bale bhratari . . palayam- 
asa tad rajyam satyavaty aviate sthitah ; but see 101. 13, vicitravlryah . . 
bhismasya vacane sthitah . . anvacasat . . pifrpditamahampadam). But 
the boy had a nominal sovereignty, and the dowager queen's authority 
is said to be respected. The representative is here the elder brother, 
who in consequence of a vow could not succeed to the throne. The 
boy-prince (still bala and aprdptayauvana) was not sixteen, and con- 
sequently a minor. In the Ramayana, on the king's death the whole 
control of government is immediately assumed by the family-priest, 
and a session of subordinate priests (R. ii. 69). It will be noticed that 
no such spiritual guidance of the state is found in the interregnum 
recorded m the Mahabharata, although we have instances of kings 
deluded enough to let the royal power fall into the priests' hands ; but 
this is emphatically stated to be a folly (see below). 
vol. xm. 18 
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we find that in no such case the people gain their point, it is 
still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it ; 
for in each example that legend has preserved we see that the 
king is obliged to make good his choice (never by force, but) 
by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests 
of the people. The inner meaning of such legends seems to be 
that the king was not yet an absolute monarch. The people's 
constitution was the tradition of their race. This the king 
dared virtually to annul ; but he did not yet venture to set it 
aside without a pretext, nor did he feel himself independent of 
the veto that the people had the power of declaring. ' They 
say that the warrior-caste owes its superiority to physical might , 
but this physical might depended on the good-will of the 
people; as its moral power rested in the approbation of the 
priest, to whom ' the warrior-caste stands nearest.'f 

A word before giving the legends. The greatest sorrow to 
a Hindu was lack of a son, since the latter's services in render- 
ing oblations to the manes were necessary to procuring salva- 
tio \ f° r the father. If, in addition, the father was a king, and 
saw his power likely to pass into another line in default of an 
own son to succeed him, we may imagine what distress was 
that sonless king's who saw before him at once a prospective 
loss of private happiness and of family honor. So great seemed 
this danger that a proverb arose, ' one son is no son ;' and, lest 
an only son should die and leave the afflicted and aged father 
in a worse condition than before, every means was tried to 
secure at least two possible heirs.§ 

* balajye^thaj)., i. 133. It ; ksatriyanam balaih jye$ham, i. 137. 11. 

.+ iii. 147. 3. These tales, it will be noted, represent the people as a 
whole (including as a general thing the priests) against the king. We 
may say that the legend was created to honor the priest, but it seems to 
me more probable that the general legend was there, and the priest a 
mere spokesman. For the legends are an Epic growth, as is plainly 
seen, from an earlier form. Had the priest desired his own glory, he 
would, in telling the story, have excluded the people, and represented 
himself alone as the advocate of justice. 

t i. 159. 5 : compare punndmno narahat, e. g. E. ii. 115. 13. 

§ Perhaps the most extreme case of this national dread of sonlessness 
is shown in the boy Jantu, a legend that may perhaps not be all legend, 
and is interesting also as adding another to the few recorded stories of 
human sacrifice. The story in brief is that before the birth of the boy 
his father had lived long and married a hundred wives, but obtained 
only one son. An accident causing the king to reflect on the precarious 
nature of the boy's life, he asked his priests how he could obtain more 
children. They advised him to sacrifice the boy, promising that each 
wife should then bear a son. This sacrifice is determined on and carried 
out, ' the mother shrieking in despair like a bird over its slain offspring.' 
The boy is bound, laid on the altar, sacrificed, and burned. Of course 
the priests' prediction is realized : iii. 137-138. Compare the distress 
of RSma's father in like circumstances, etc. The same idea, that one 
son is little better than none, meets us in II. xxiv. 538-540. 
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The normal succession is shown in the case of Dacaratha and 
Rama. The former had several worthy sons. They grew up 
and married. The eldest was a model prince, beloved by the 
people and by his father. So the king had a consultation with 
the sacwas or military ministers and the family priests in 
regard to the time for consecrating the prince in the ' crown- 
pnnceship'" {yuvarajya). These military and priestly minis- 
ters (mantrinah, including both) agreed that the time was now ; 
and the family priest was told to make ready for the ceremony 
(the 'consecration' of the prince being a formal religious cere- 
mony). Here the king assumes the succession, and asks the 
advice of the ministers as to the time for the ceremony ; and 
nothing further would have occurred, were it not for the mach- 
inations of a queen, who binds the king to change his mind. 
But the indicated line of action is the ordinary procedure.* 

I have now to show, in so far as legendary illustration may, 
1. That, if there are two sound sons, the king had no allowed 
right to select other than the eldest as heir, and if he exceeded 
his right in this regard the people openly and threateningly 
called him to account for his departure; 2. that in a case 
where, on account of disease or legal uncertainty, the legitimate 
heir in the family was doubtful, the people reserved to them- 
selves the selection between the disputed aspirants ; 3. that the 
people are said to have elected a king, or in another case to 
nave made king and declared as such the infant son of their 
former king — the point I wish to bring out in the last case 
being the assumed necessity of ratification on the part of the 
people of what we should naturally suppose to have needed no 
such sanction. But the people's election is always limited to a 
choice from one family (in the Epic tradition) of their own 
people. I shall premise by saying that, in general, the assump- 
tion is that the eldest son is the natural heir, as Yudhishthira 
is virtually king alone, and has no sharer of his regal dignity, 
high as stood his brothers in his own and in popular esteem, f 

* iii. 277. Iff.; 7, mantrayamasa sacivair dharmajnaig ca purohitdify. 

f The Ramayana of course knows only direct succession, to the eldest. 
Any other transfer was a crime. Compare R. ii. 7. 18-19 for a true sum- 
mary : bahundm api putrdndm eko rdjye ' bhisicyate jye$the§u putrepi 
rajyatantrdiji pdrfhivd dsajanti (and these again on their eldest, never 
on their brothers). It is quite possible, however, that in an earlier form 
of our poem the brothers shared more or less in the regal power. Yu- 
dhishthira is certainly treated very contemptuously, and badgered a 
good deal (even in our present version), by his two brothers (compare 
the gambling scene, and that after Abhimanyu's death). Zimmer makes 
it probable that an early family-rule existed in some cases, becoming 
an. individual sovereignty only through the audaciousness of one mem- 
ber, who made himself 'the sole ruler,' perhaps with his relatives' con- 
sent. Compare Zimmer, pp. 176-7 ; and for other verses on the subject 
from the Ramayana see R. ii. 86. 10 (cf . 88. 12) ; iv. 17. 30, where ' three 
fathers ' are the natural father, the teacher, and the eldest brother. 
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1. A king had caused it to be known that he intended to 
make hie younger son heir, because the eldest had revolted, or 
(in another version) had not obeyed his wishes. Thereupon the 
people, headed by the priests, came en masse and demanded 
how he could do this ; protesting that a younger son might not 
' overstep ' the elder, and closing this formal address with the 
words : ' This we make known to thee ; see that thou do thy 
duty.' The king now mildly argues with the people, and says 
sophistically that a son who opposes his father is by good men 
regarded as not being a son at all, ' and the law of Qukra (a semi- 
divine authority) has induced me to do this.' In consequence 
solely of these arguments, the people retire and submit : not 
because of the king's will, but because of his reasoning ; and in 
closing they say expressly, ' and if it is Qukra who lias com- 
manded it, there is no more to say. ' Thus it was that Yayati 
was enabled to establish Puru his younger son as heir instead 
of Yadu, his eldest.* 

2. As Pandu the younger son received the kingdom because 
his brother was defective, ' for the gods do not approve of a 
defective king ' (v. 149. 25), so another ancient legend of the 
family shows in its Epic form an otherwise legitimate heir de- 
prived of the throne for the same reason by the decision of the 
people, f Pratipa (great grandfather of vasudeva) had three 
sons, Devapi, Balhika, Qantanu. Although the eldest was a 
leper, he was yet much beloved by the king, by his brothers, 
and by the people. No one opposed his succession until his 
father (who had set his heart on Devapi's reigning) had made 
all the preparations necessary to install him as heir-apparent. 
But in vain was the king's desire. For ' the priests, the sen- 
iors (the old councillors), the inhabitants of the city and of the 
country, forbade his consecration.'^: This sudden uprising 
was due to the people's objection to having a leper as 
sovereign, and their refusal succeeded, without a word of 



* i. 85. 22 ff . ; v. 149. 1 ff. Compare V. P. iv. 10 ; Vayu P. ii. 31. 75. 

■f Compare the different accounts of Devapi in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 273 ff. The Matsya asserts that the ' people' in general discarded him. 
The tale is old, and found thus in the Nirukta (ii. 10), but with the im- 
portant modification that Cantanu unrighteously got the kingdom with- 
out mention of the people. The V. P. (iv. 20. 7 ff.) coincides with the 
Nirukta version, except in the return of the elder as purohita. He is 
here an unbeliever. In the first book of the Epic we have only the reli- 
gious zeal of Devapi given as reason for his becoming a hermit. Com- 
pare i. 94. 61 ; Weber, Ind. St. i. 203. This king Qantanu had (i. 95. 46) 
the power of healing age by touch. Compare Vayu P.: yam yam raja 
sprgati vdi jlrnam samayato naram, punar yuva sa bhavati tasmdt te 
cantanum viduh, and thence in the next verse his ' renowned gantanu- 
tvam'; a good instance of myth from name (Vayu P. ii. 37. 282), and 
Slokas from single words (see Epic verse). 

X paurajdnapaddfy, etc., nivdraydmdsuh, v. 149.23. 
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anger on the part of the king. The eldest son soon retired 
into the woods, and the youngest reigned at his father's death.* 



* Not the second son ; for the latter, Balhika, long before convinced 
that his elder brother would succeed to the throne, had left the realm 
and gone to his mother's brother, by whom he was adopted, and to 
whose throne he ultimately succeeded, permitting his father's throne 
to pass into the possession of his younger brother. This part of the 
story has also historical interest. It is his mother's brother to whom 
the prince goes. I think the gradual rising of the person called ' moth- 
er's brother' has never been noticed. This relative is in the time of the 
Epic the nearest after those of one's own home. In the war-cries, for 
instance, as will be seen in the next division of this paper, it is always 
the ' mother's brother' on whom, next to father and brother, an endan- 
gered soldier calls for aid. In fact, the mother's brother is the one 
prominent uncle ; no exception to this general rule being found in the 
case of Vidura, to whom the Pandus say ' Thou art our father's 
brother,' and appeal to him for aid (ii. 78. 7) ; since I do not mean, of 
course, that the pitrvya (patruus) vanishes, or that, when he is pres- 
ent and offers aid, he is not, as in this case, termed by the suppliants 
'father's brother, like a father.' But when no relative is present, then 
the ' mother's brother,' not the ' father's brother,' is invoked or spoken 
of as the uncle par excellence. This is e. g. illustrated in fable, as 
where the demure cat says to the foolish mice ' I will be your guar- 
dian, I will be a mother's brother to you' (v. 160. 33). The curious thing 
about the matter is that this is a new, not an old view of uncleship. 
For after the Epic come the Puranas, and here we find this preponder- 
ance of the mother's brother to a still greater extent. Thus we have 
in the Brhannaradiya Purana a list of gurus, or ' venerable persons' 
(see end of note) ; and among them, although the ' mother's brother' ap- 
pears, we find no 'father's brother.' The Vayu Purana (ii. 8. 87) says 
that ' a son favors his mother's brother, a daughter her fathers, and 
the son is like his mother :' as if this were an attempt to account for 
the prominence of the mother's brother (' favor' is really in a Yankee 
sense, and means resemble, as the text shows : matulam bhajate putralj, 
pitrn bhajati kanyakd, yathdclld bhaven mdtd tathacllo bhavet sutahj. 
But this (it is curious to note) is quite opposed to the older law-books, 
in which we find the father's brother mentioned first— e. g. when 
honor is to be shown— and the mother's mentioned last. Thus in Vas. 
xix. 31 (quoted above, p. 99) we find that the king is to support his 
queen's ' father's brother, mother's brother ;' and in G. vi. 7 salutation 
is enjoined only for the wife of the father's brother ; and ib. 9, where 
the uncles themselves are saluted, the patruus precedes. The same in 
Apastamba (i. 4. 14. It), where the father's brother precedes. So also in 
G. v. 27, when the madhuparka is offered, the father's brother is men- 
tioned first ; and the same order obtains in the house-laws of Acvalayana 
(i. 24. 4). Manu is later, although in one instance, where the mother's 
brother is mentioned first (ii. 130), we have afterwards the father's sis- 
ter (ib. 133) before the mother's sister (131 reverses this, as does Vishnu 
xxxii. 3). But in general Manu stands with the Epic ; thus, in iii. 119, 
only the matula is honored when returning from a journey (compare 
ib. 148) ; and in iv. 179 the only uncle one should not dispute with is the 
mother's brother, though in general relatives of both father and 
mother follow ; for ' a mother and maternal relatives' are the most im- 
portant (ib. 183). Whether this change is purely linguistic {matula be- 
comes uncle in general), or represents the growth of ' divided families ' 
(M. ix. Ill), I cannot say. It would seem to imply that the mother's 
brother was in the home more than the father's brother, just as 
we see that Qakuni, the bosom-friend of Hastina's crown-prince 
and constant resident in his palace, was his mother's brother. The 
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This story, given as history, is interesting, on account of 
the changes introduced into it by the Epic. For in the older 
version of the Mrukta the priests alone state to the younger 
brother, who here takes the throne from the elder, that his act 
is wrong, and convince him that he is a usurper. The Epic, 
on the other hand, puts the whole people forward as intro- 
ducing a democratic remonstrance, with the priests as their 
mouth-piece. To the Epic compilers, therefore, it seemed nat- 
ural that the people should be in this state of quasi-revolt ; or 
they found the legend changed thus, and representing such a 
tone as this. 

Again, the case of the settlement of the claims between 
the randus and Kurus themselves — the plot of the whole 
play. The question to the Hindus is exceedingly complicated. 
Dhritarashtra, the natural heir in the first generation, was 
blind and excluded from the throne ; his younger brother, 
Pandu, reigned, but resigned the throne to become a hermit. 
This obliged Dhritarashtra to rule (the other possible heirs we 
can overlook in this connection). The sons of each grow up 
together. Dhritarashtra installs his nephew as heir-apparent, 
either from a sense of right or through fear of the people 
(i. 139. 1-2). And what happens % His own sons conspire to get 
the throne. The king changes his mind in regard to the heir. 
Then the people murmured against the king (Dhritarashtra), 
and said that his son was not so brave or so good as the 
nephew ; and therefore they would have the nephew for king. 
They feared a plot, and became even bolder. ' They met in 
courtyards and on the streets, and in assemblies,' and demanded 
that the king should be dethroned, and his 'nephew not only 
installed as future king but made king at once. ' For how,' 

list of gurus or venerable persons alluded to above is, though late, 
interesting enough to quote in full. It is from the Brhannarad. Pu- 
rana, 9. 88 fif., and is followed by a foolish passage which maintains 
that after all the best guru is he that studies the Puranas (an evident 
addition to the list, preceded by an interruption). This list reads : ' I 
will declare to thee the reverend gurus. Those that read the Vedas and 
those that explain the meanings of the Vedas (adhyetarac ca veddn ye 
veddrthanam ca bodhakafy) ; those that explain the meaning of the 
codes on polity and a teller of right (vakta dharmari) ; rcsolvers of 
doubt in regard to holy texts and ■ Vedic words ; a teller of observ- 
ances ; he that frees one from danger ; he that gives or supplies one 
with sustenance, and he that causes good deeds to be done (or, v. 1., 

Prevents bad deeds) ; a brother-in-law ; a mother's brother ; an elder 
rother ; a father ; he that consecrates or performs other ceremonies — 
these are the people to be revered.' 

On Balhika, as a type (Bactrian) see Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 742. ' One's 
own people, even if devoid of virtue, is better (than a strange people)' 
says the Kamayana, vi. 66. 18 fif. — a sentiment strange to the Epic, and 
based on an extension of the svadharmafy creyan theory of the castes 
(nirgunaJ} svajanalj, creyan). 
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they asked, ' can this Dhritarashtra now have a right to the 
kingdom, when he failed to obtain it before on account of his 
blindness ?'* That these plans would have succeeded is to be 
inferred from the fact that the king seduced his nephews to a 
distant town and tried to burn them. The people, believing in 
their death, sank into passive acquiescence to the yoke. But 
again, far later in the drama, when this nephew has become 
king of a neighboring city, and returns to his paternal home, 
and is cheated out of the kingdom he has made, and banished 
into the woods by the wiles of Dhritarashtra's son, even then 
the people cry out as before against the Kurus, and the priests 
become enraged and refuse to perform their duties.f In the 
earlier scene the king is supported in his schemes by his sons, 
and the ministers give no sign of disapproval. But for the 
people, he would not have found it necessary to send his nephew 
away, before putting his son on the throne. The question of 
legal right is but lightly touched upon. The people know that 
it is a disputed point which prince has a technical right to 
reign. They insist, however, on the moral superiority of their 
choice, and their right to choose. When the technical point 
comes up for discussion, Dhritarashtra himself acknowledges 
that the nephew ought to have had the throne, and throws the 
whole blame on his son. His queen also says : 'it is the custom 
in our family that the crown shall descend from father to son ;' 
and therefore argues that the son of the first actually reigning 
monarch had the right to succeed.^ 

3. The last case under discussion is the election and ratifi- 
cation of the king by the people. The first case, of election, is 
shown by a literal translation of the passage describing how 
Kuru came to be king. Samvarana had a son called Kuru. 
He was a virtuous man. 'This Kuru all the people elected 
(sic) to the kingship, saying " he is a virtuous man." '§ 

Ratification by the people is shown in the following legendary 
instance. At his father's death, Janamejaya was a mere child. 
It was necessary that he should be installed as king (there were 
no objections raised). How was this accomplished ? ' All the 
people inhabiting the city collected together, and this boy, the 
former king's son, they made king (sic) ; and this Janamejaya 
whom the people had declared king (sic) governed the kingdom 
with his councillors and priests.' | As if to emphasize the fact, 

*i.l4l.23ff. 

t ii. 80. 23-26 ; 81. 22. 

X rajyarh kurwnam anupiirvabhojyarh kramdgato nah kuladharma 
e§aii, v. 148. 30. 

S (kuruih) rajatve tarn, prajab sarvddharmajna iti vavrire : i. 94. 49. 

f nxparh gipurh tasya sutam pracakrire sametya puravasino janah, 
nr-parh yam ahus tarn janamejayam janaf/,, etc., i. 44. 6. The Purohita 
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the statement is repeated. These may be nothing hut legends, 
hut they are certainly instructive. We may say that 'the 
people' imply priests in each case. But we see that, though 
the priests sometimes head the uprising, they are not always 
implied, and (as e. g. in the case of electing the Pandu) they 
are not probably meant at all when 'the people' alone are 
spoken of. Even where the priests head the remonstrating 
people, we have the people as a whole protesting against the 
royal design ; for the priests in these legends never undertake 
to face the king separately, but are represented as the ex- 
ponents of the popular wish. 

As to the disability arising from physical defects (debarring 
eunuchs, lepers, and even morally imperfect sons, such as 
drunkards), although insisted upon in the law, and urged, when 
useful to urge it, in the Epic, it is plain that no such bar was 
felt to be infrangible in the early period; this is shown by 
Dhritarashtra's succeeding his brother, and by the blind king 
(whose power is described in another story as usurped) being 
reinstated by the people. The usurper was slain by the ' coun- 
cillors ;' the people then insisted that the former king should be 
installed again as monarch, saying : ' Blind or not blind, this 
man shall be our king.' * 

The royal laws especially recommend that a king shall 
'make his son sure in the kingdom before his own death' 
(xii. 63. 19) ; and this is also enjoined in Manu's law-book. 
From the account of Yudhishthira's sudden leap to fame on 
being chosen crown-prince (i. 139. 1 ff.), and from the power of 
the subsequent heir, it seems as if the king, in thus installing 
his successor, virtually handed over to him most of the govern- 
ing power. At the court of Dhritarashtra, all is done by com- 
mand of his son, who (as in the gambling scene) does not hesi- 
tate to insist that the old monarch shall revoke a sentence 
passed against his own (the crown-prince's) will. Nevertheless, 
when Yudhishthira finally obtains the kingdom, he makes a 
formal offer of submission to the old king. But practically 
the heir-apparent, when chosen crown-prince by his father, 
seems to have thereby become participator in the ruling power, 
and the old king sinks gradually into the background. Thus, 
for instance, Dhritarashtra is still alive when his son is called 
the rdjd.j- 

and councillors, in the verse preceding, attend only to the ceremonies 
appropriate to the decease of the old king. It is possible, however, that 
they are included in the subject (puravasinafy) of the next verse. But 
they cannot exclude these (as they do in the Ramayana). 

* iii. 299. 5. This is professedly a legend. 

f e. g. xv. 10. 20. The old king is a rajar$i in ib. 12. 1 (where, by the 
way, Arjuna calls Bhima ' his elder and his Guru :' a curious instance 
of the reverence for age, even when the eldest is not implied). 
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The king is, however, formally bid to banish the heir-appar- 
ent if he does anything worthy of such punishment ; in connec- 
tion with which rule this interesting tale is related : ' The son 
of Bahu's son, Asamafijas, whose father was wise and good, 
had to be banished ; for he caused the children in the city to 
be drowned. Therefore he was abandoned by his father, and 
was banished (vwasitah), even as Qvetaketu was abandoned 
by Uddalaka the seer, because he treated the priests badly ' 
(xii. 57. 8-10). Whether the people compelled the prince's ban- 
ishment is not stated. 

6. Royal Consecration. — The royal consecration* was per- 
formed by a bath and baptism of water, as an accompaniment of 
a religious service. Suitable hymns and a Vedic ceremonial of 
course characterized the occasion. It is probable that in the 
simple event of a prince's succeeding a deceased father the 
repetition of Yedic verses, with the application of water at 
the hands of the priest, granted the consent of the people, was 
sufficient : such as, for instance, in the succession as described 
in the Kamayana.f 'The assent of the ' people is obtained to 
the succession in the first place. After the king's death, the 
priests and council meet, decide which prince shall be called 
king, baptize him, and he becomes king. In the event of a 
king's recovering his lost kingdom, we have, as in Yudhish- 
thira's case, more formality. The ceremony itself, as here de- 
scribed, is, however, essentially the saine.J The king and 
Krishna sit together on two smooth jewelled-crowned thrones. 
Krishna rises, takes the consecrated horn, and pours water 
upon the king, proclaiming him at the same time ' lord of the 
earth.' This ceremony takes place in the midst of an assem- 
bled multitude of all the citizens, to whom gold and other 
gifts are given. The ' sacred vessel of consecration' (abhise- 
canikam ohandam) is richly adorned with gems. Krishna 
gives next the word to the priest, who completes the consecra- 
tion with suitable verses (xii. 40. 3 ff.). 

This king has already long before passed through the rdja- 
suya, or consecration of king as emperor.§ When the king 

* ' To be consecrated, to sacrifice, and to protect the people, are the 
chief duties of a king,' says the Raniayana (ii. 113. 33). 

■\ Accompanied of course by music, singers, etc.: R. ii. 12. 11. 

% In the Ramayana, the priestly council meet in the sabha (assembly- 
hall), and the chief priest makes an address, explaining the death of 
the king and the necessity for having a new one consecrated. The 
elder son being banished, the younger must reign, for many ills ensue 
to a kingless people. The older councillors say ' even when the king 
was alive, we stood at your orders (gasane) ; proceed, then, give your 
orders' (sa naJi gddhi). After this the election is practically over, and 
there remains only the ceremony : R. ii. 69. 1 ff., 33 ; from 70. 1, the 
councillors are all priests, as usual in later legal assemblies (parisad). 

§ A detailed account of this ceremony will be found in the seventh 
volume of_ the J. R. A. S., by Wilson, and in the second volume of 
Rajendralala Mitra's Indo- Aryans. 

VOL. xm 19 
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has conquered enough to make himself think that he can as 
sume to be emperor over his surrounding neighbors, reducing 
them thereby to the condition of tributaries, he must send out 
armies to verify his claim. All must be subdued and made to 
give tribute, though some are prevailed upon to own them- 
selves inferior, and send tribute, without an actual conquest 
having taken place. Friends and relatives may be e'xempted 
from this necessity ; and, at least in the case of relatives, the 
superiority of the claimant appears to be waived, as he is re- 
garded as one of the family, and his honor is shared by those 
of the same blood, although ruling over a different city. If 
his claim to universal sovereignty is not successfully disputed, 
the ambitious king proceeds to proclaim himself lord of kings, 
or emperor, by holding high festival in his own honor, and 
making a feast, to which all decent people in his own state 
and the nobility from neighboring states are invited, the con- 
quered kings appearing as underlings, bearing the promised 
tribute. A ceremony of consecration is gone through with 
similar to that above, and seems to be a ratification of the first 
performance, subsequent to a new war occurring some years 
after imperial power had been proclaimed, which obliged the 
once acknowledged emperor to reinforce his claim, and show 
that it was allowed. In the second consecration, we find a new 
assembly of kings ; in the first, the king's and the emperor's 
brothers serve as attendants.* 

Confirmative of imperial power is the formal rite prelimi- 
nary to the famous horse-sacrifice. This ceremony as a reli- 
gious rite absolves from sin ; politically it proclaims the suc- 
cessful ends of the would-be emperor's desires. The rajasuya 
appears to be a very old, but naturally a rare rite ; the horse- 
sacrifice consummates the same wish, but may also be employed 
merely as a religious rite by any king, without any such claim. 
The names of ten kings that have held a rajasuya are pre- 
served in the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 15) ; the consecration 



* The first ceremony is described in ii. 32 ff. The account is here 
confused by a religious interpolation : apropos of Vishnu's divinity, 
the later redactors inserted (if the whole account be not a late inser- 
tion, which is improbable) the statement that an arghya was offered 
to Krishna. Probably the same water-ceremony as in an ordinary con- 
secration took place. It is formally stated that slaves were not admit- 
ted to see the consecration ; but, as the text shows, they were all in- 
vited if respectable. There is no reason for supposing them excluded ; 
for an open-air ceremony was always girt with crowds of vulgar gaz- 
ers, who were perhaps kept out of hearing of the Vedic verses. The 
later text kept them out as unsuitable to the gorgeousness of the occa- 
sion. See Wilson's view, and Rajendralala Mitra's, loe. eit. ii. p. 14. 
Later still, a slave-officer even takes part at a consecration before the 
Purohita begins: compare Ag, P. 218. 18-20 : mrnmayena jale.no 'dak 
Qudramdtyo 'bhiseeayet. 
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and horse-sacrifice after a year's wanderingare reflected again 
in the late dramatic literature, and in the ruranas.* 

An interesting account of the horse-rite as a claim to empire, 
concluding in the sacrifice of the conquering steed, is given 
toward the end of the Epic story. The king that desired right- 
eously to possess the whole earth, and after his victories to 
purify himself from all sin, in order to get the name of ' All- 
conqueror,' must loose a white horse, and send an army to ac- 
company it. Wherever the horse went the army went. Of 
course, if the king was not able to support his claim, the differ- 
ent peoples into whose lands the steed wandered drove it off 
and beat the army back. If no resistance was offered, it was 
a sign of sovereignty to the king that had sent the horse forth. 
If resistance was offered, and the horse slain or the army de- 
feated, that ended the matter. This part of the affair being 
symbolical of an already settled superiority on the part of an 
ambitious king or emperor, it made little difference how many 
men were sent out. They were only to serve as a type of the 
force behind. When Yudhishthira sends forth his steed, the 
army has, however, to contend with strange foes not yet ready 
to acknowledge the assumed supremacy. For a year the horse 
wandered, and was then led back to be sacrificed with appro- 
priate ceremonies. f Such a sacrifice as this is considered so 
rare and great that it is equal to many more ordinary sacrifices.^: 
The initiatory consecration here takes place under full moon 
(editrydm paurnamdsyam) in spring-time. The king's chari- 
oteer and the best ' understanders of horse-science,' together 
with the priests, select a pure horse,§ which is freed after an 
ordinary propitiatory sacrifice, and allowed to stray. On the 
successful return of the horse, the sthapatayah and other arti- 
zans (gilpinah) announce the order of sacrifice to the king, who 
prepares everything. Bejewelled seats, pots, fans, etc., with 
golden posts of sacrifice, are made.| After a number of cattle 
have been sacrificed, the horse is seized and killed ; beside it 



* Compare the horse-sacrifice in the fourth act of Utt. R. Carita ; the 
inauguration-scene in the last act of Vikramorvaci ; and the horse sent 
out for a year,_ guarded by a boy and a hundred rdjputs, in the fifth 
act of Malavikagnimitra, where the steed is to be brought home in a year 
(updvarJanlya, v. 15). See also Ag. P. 319 (the northern Kurus protect 
the king in consecration, 54) ; and Vayu P. ii. 26. 143 : agvam viedra- 
ydmdsa vajimedhdya dik$itafy. 

f It does not lie in my present purpose to describe in detail the relig- 
ious rites at these ceremonies. 

% xiv. 71. 15 ; ib. 72. 4ff. But of course the original rite was less puri- 
ficatory than ambitious. 

§ medhyam agvam ; the agvavidyd is the same as hayagihsd, in ib. 79. 
17. ' " 

|| yiipafy; six of bilva, hhadira, and paldga wood, two of devaddru, 
one of glesmdtaka, etc The posts were therefore gilded. 
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sits the new All-conqueror's wife. According to rule they next 
drag out part of the entrails. This the king and his followers 
kiss (smell). The sixteen priests- present burn the steed's 
limbs. Gifts are then bestowed on the priests, and on all the 
castes.* Thus the king verifies religiously his right got by the 
rajasuya to be an ' All-conqueror ' or emperor, and is further- 
more freed from the sin of taking human life involved in his 
wars. As described in the Epic, the whole ceremony is for 
two purposes : to make certain his earthly power, and to secure 
heaven hereafter. 

I have here noted only the consecration by sprinkling. A 
bathing ceremony is also described in the Epic, but the formal 
nlrdjcma is not a part of the ceremony. This rite, according 
to the later usage alluded to in the Harivanca and fully de- 
scribed in the Brhat Samhita and the Puranic literature, con- 
sists in sprinkling the king, his steeds, elephants, etc., even the 
arms being included, f But the wife shares the sprinkling in 
the Epic (ii. 67. 30). 

7. The Assembly and Council. — The earliest assembly for 
adjusting political affairs in Aryan India was the clan-assembly, 
called sabha (compare German Sippe). In the legal literature, 
the sabha is a court or judicial assembly presided over by the 
king as chief judge, and only the councillors, judges, and police 
officers take part as men of authority over witnesses and ac- 
cused.:]: In the Epic we find the sabha to be an assembly of 
any sort. It may be a judicial one, a court of law ; it may be a 
royal one, the king's court ; it may be a social gathering for 
pleasure ; and finally it may, in its older meaning, be a political 
assembly. In such a case as that mentioned above, where the 
people met ' in assemblies ' to discuss political matters, we may 
perhaps see a trace of the original function of the people's as- 
sembly, though such a meeting had, of course, long since ceased 
to be what the sabha had been — a village assembly for counsel 
— and corresponds neither to the regular sabha of old nor to the 
antique state council in which the king took part (samiti), the 
latter having now become a meeting of the nobles and king. 



* Gifts as usual of jewels, umbrellas, etc. ' A king ought to be gen- 
erous,' it is naively remarked here, ' for priests love money : ' brdh- 
mana hi dhandrthinah. In regard to these points, the divison of spoils, 
and the gifts to the people, compare xiv. 85. 25 ff . ; 88. 27 ff . ; 89. 4 ff . 

t Compare Varah. B. S. 43 ; Ag. P. 267, vidhih ; see P. W. ; add Ag. P. 
238. 32 (cf. K. Nit.. 4. 66) nirdjitahayadvipah ; ib. 268. 38-39 : vatsare rdjno 
'bhigekah kartavyah purodhasd, with the ' victory-words ' to horse, 
sword, etc., in the following ; compare also ib. 218. 3 ff. The consecra- 
tion in the Eamayana is described in vi. 112. 76 ff. 

t The parisad was here a priestly council of ten members, convened 
to settle rules of that order. Compare Vas. iii. 20 ; M. xii. Ill, . 
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A legal bon-mot on the sabhd, preserved in the Epic and 
law alike, points to the use of the term as a judicial assembly 
such as the law-books know : ' that is no assembly where there 
are no elders ; those are not elders who dd not declare the law.'* 
As a general term for a convivial assembly, it is used in the 
(title of the) second book of the Epic : so in the Rig-veda 
(x. 34. 6), describing a like scene of gambling ; and it is converti- 
ble with samsad, with which in the Epic it is connected. So 
the sabhdsad ' frequenter of assembly ' is in the Epic merely a 
courtier, one of the nobles in the king's court (as in ii. 78. 3) ; 
while the sahhastdra seems to be only one who is at the court, 
or a lower officer in the position of dice-master. Thus Yu- 
dhishthira takes the part of a gambler, and goes disguised to 
Virata's court. He is then a sahhastdra (iv. i. 24) ; but when 
the native courtiers give judgment on DraupadI, they are 
called sabhdsadah. I do not know whether a difference can be 
maintained here, as Yudhishthira becomes practically a courtier 
playing dice with the king — though, to be sure, very ignomin- 
iously treated. In the Eamayana, the sabhdsadah are simply 
courtiers attending an assembly. They sit together, and rise 
respectfully at the instance of the chief-priest, f On the other 
hand, as the popular 'assembly' became the kingly 'court' 
(rajasamiti), so the duties of that assembly became transferred 
to the 'councillors' or private ministers of the king, some 
account of whom I have given above in treating of the military 
officers of the realm. It would, however, be unjust to the 
importance of the subject in the eyes- of the Epic writers were 
we to pass over without more complete examination the closer 
relations existing between the king and his advisers. 

* na sd sabhd yatra na santi vrddhd na te vfddhd ye na vadanti 
dharmam ; here vrddhdh is a pun on vadanti dharmam ; sabha, on santi 
vrddhdh: v. 35. 58. The use of vrddha is illustrated by v. 5. 5 (cf . vieista, 
ib. 6. 3) : bhavdn vrddhatamo rdjnam vayasa ca crutena ca, 'eldest (most 
advanced) art thou in age and learning.' 

t R. ii. 4. 24. It is, however, difficult to establish any fixed meaning 
for the sabha here. It may be a council of ' advisers,' where the king 
sits, to which and to see whom the people are not admitted formally, 
but crowd out of curiosity (R. ii. 82. 11) ; or it may comprise all the 
Aryans (dryajana, rajaprakrtayah), and be synonymous, in the Epic 
sense, with parisad, an assembly where the priest addresses the king 
and ministers : that is, a state council of king and upper castes 
(R. ii. 88. 1-2, 23). Compare R. ii. 114. 1, where the king speaks 'in the 
midst of the assembly' (madhye par isadah, i.e. sabhdydh), and ib. 113. 
But even this parisad may include the 'townfolk' or elders of the city 
( pdurajanapadah), along with the councillors (mantrinah), ii. 121. 12. 
Exactly similar to this is the nomenclature in Mbh. xvi. 3.17, where a 
kingly assembly is held, and the injury to Bhuricravas is discussed 
parisado madhye ; alongside of ib. 7. 7, where one wishes to see the 
amdtyas at once, and rushes into the sabhd, and tarn, asanagatarii 
tatra sarvdh prahrtayas tathd, brdhmand ndigamds tatra parivdryo 
'patasthire ib. 8). 
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Here we have perhaps the most striking antithesis between 
legend and history. The heroes of the Mahabharata are not 
what they (by later interpolations) are exhorted to be. They 
act from their own wishes, not from ministerial advice. They 
consult their brothers and friends, not their priestly advisers. 
Bhishma, Vidura, and Drona are great sages, and high minis- 
ters of the king; but the two first are relatives, and of the 
warrior-caste ; and the last is an ally and a fighting priest ; 
if the figment of priesthood be closely examined, perhaps not a 
priest at all.* Bhishma, the sage, leads the army, and long 
before had seized three girls in Kaci and fought for their pos- 
session with all contestants, f Kanika and Jabali are in them- 
selves rarities, and the former is not necessarily a priest. The 
king of Indraprastha has as little to do with ministerial or 
priestly advice as his uncle in Hastina. "When resolved to im- 
peril his kingdom, he does so because he wills it. He seeks no 
advice from a priest. Dhaumya's name, is familiar only as 
religious officiator, yet he is the chief priest. The king does 
not employ him as councillor, nor has he an officer's place of 
any sort till left in charge of the city with Yuyutsu in the late 
fifteenth book (see above). The king's haughty cousin consults 
the priests as to the best manner of raising a required sum of 
money, but not otherwise. Resolving on war, the kings and 
allies, both of Pandus and of Kurus, consult together, and, 
though priests are present, with themselves alone (v. 1 and 148- 
150). All is practically done by a court of nobles and princes. 
Duryodhana, being resolved on war, goes against his will to 
hear' the consultation, and retires as determined as before, 
although the advice of the council is against his wish. More- 
over, in this council the real priests are mere figures. When 
the prince retired, all those that had opposed his measures 
followed him, ' resolved to die for him.' The council is mili- 
tary.^: The meaning is clear. The assembly of the people had 
become an assembly of nobles. The military power of the people 
had quite become the possession of the king. In all public 
matters appertaining to the story itself, the priests are as good 



* Compare J. T. Wheeler, History of India, i. 77. 

+ Bhishma is, as we see him, more warrior than sage. Compare his 
exploit with the three girls (i. 103. 3 ff.) He becomes later the saint and 
sage, and perhaps is wholly a later interpolation. 

+ So in the Ramayana, just before the battle begins, Ravana enters 
the sabha for a hasty 'deliberation ; then, coming out with his saeivas, 
a suite of ministers, makes a speech and gives his final orders at once : 
'quick with the drum, lead the forces up, there is no time for delay. 
The sabha here is simply an assembly for military deliberation (R. yi. 
8. 43-45) ; the sacivah may be nothing more than comites in battle (as m 
R. vi. 31.41;. That is to say, saciva was a minister or helper of any 
sort, sabha was any assembly. 
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as silent, and the people are suppressed. It is only in such 
older legends as are related above, and told in our story as 
' ancient tales,' that the power of the people seems to linger, 
and then not in military but in civil matters.* On the other 
hand, the third period, represented by the late didactic parts of 
the Epic, is one when the priests assume the right to be the 
king's advisers in all particulars. A cabinet council of the 
greatest secrecy is always recommended. But in the assembly 
of nobles, as shown in the history, no secrecy is thought of. 
We have thus three diplomatic stages reflected in our poem : 
the popular assembly, already restricted to protestation in civil 
matters ; the public aristocratic assembly on war matters ; the 
privatef priestly council on all matters. 

The last of these councils is most fully illustrated, of course, 
owing to the priestly interpolation ; but we must bear in mind 
that the council of priests is only didactically urged, and is not 
a part of the story. Doubtless the king in the last period of 
the Epic consulted (on military as well as civil and spiritual af- 
fairs) chiefly with his priestly prime minister. The import- 
ant evidence of the Epic story is negative. The plans for war 
are conducted and completed without asking the advice of 
priests. Even Bhishma is regarded as an elder warrior, not as 
a priest, when heard in the assembly ; and the Pandus consult 
only their allies. The growth of the ' priestly council' will be 
seen in the next paragraph. 

8. The Royal Purohita and the Priestly power. — Before 
examining the intimate connection between king and priest, 
assumed (by the priest) as necessary for the welfare of the 
state, it may be well to remind ourselves that a number of 
cases are recorded of early antagonism between the warrior and 

* There is an interesting example of this in the speech made by king 
Drupada's ambassador to the Kurus. He is exhorted to appeal to the 
princes and to the generals, and to represent to the elders the ' family 
law ' as infringed. When he arrives, however, the speech is made only 
in presence of the royal family and leaders of the army (v. 6. 15 ; 20. 2 : 
sarvasendpranetfndm madhye vakyam uvdca ha). This is in the first 
instance a reminiscence of the older 'assembly,' and the elders are 
those of the town inhabitants ; as is expressly stated in a proposed 
embassy mentioned for the same purpose on the part of the Pandus, 
who urge that an ambassador shall be sent to declare the matter in the 
presence of the court and the assembled elders of the town (pdufesu 
Vfddhesu ea samdgate$u), v. 2. 7. In i. 221. 39 ' citizens ' (paurdh) are dis- 
tinguished from priests. 

t Absolute secrecy in council is a late practice, but as a rule is strongly 
urged. The king should go to the house-top or a hill-top when he con- 
sults with his ministers, who according to the text may live in the 
palace, but according to the details of the story have separate abodes. 
Some forms of the rule specify ' a secret chamber ' as the place for 
council (xii. 83. 57 ; 80. 23 ; v. 38. 17 ff., etc.). See above. 
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priestly castes.* It is probably because the priest had in mind 
the earlier independence of the king that he, even in the latest 
period, insists so strongly on the necessity of reciprocal support. 
For in that latest period no orthodox king would have dared to 
resist the representative of the spiritual power. Let us now 
see what were the claims of the full-fledged priest in relation 
to his sovereign's councils. 

'A king's power is five-fold,' says the pedant priest : ' brute- 
force, the first ; second, that derived from his ministers ; third, 
from his wealth ; fourth, from his descent ; fifth, the best, 
wherein all lie, wisdom.'f And this wisdom is the hoard of 
the priests. ' The king should not eat alone, nor think about 
things alone, nor walk alone, nor be awake alone' (v. 33. 46). 
He should never part from his advisers, but do in the ideal 
state as is recorded in a legend of the first book, where, when 
the king went into the wood, he was accompanied by all his 
ministers and the family-priest.'^: At this period the king de- 
pends on the advice of his ministers and the accounts of his 
spies.§ For council, as for war, let him appoint officers (xii. 91. 

* Vicvamitra and Vasishtha ; Kritavfrya's sons, etc. This subject is 
discussed by Lassen, hid. Alt. i. 703 ff. The Epic has three kings that 
are especially noted as having had contentions with the priests: Vi<jva- 
mitra, Nahusha, and Pururavas. The last, for example, ' made war on 
the priests, and robbed them of their jewels' (i. 75. 20). Manu and the 
Harivaitca add among others Vena ; but the former does not include 
Pururavas, who was in older texts reckoned a good king. Compare 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 296 ff., with M. vii. 41: cf. Mbh. xii. 60. 39. 

•f yad balanam balarh grestham tat prajndbalam ucyate : v. 37. 52 ff. ; 
55 ; cf . ib. 39. 70 : tapo balarh tdpasdndm brahma brahmaviddm balam, 
etc., repeated in 34. 75, with the addition rdjndrh dandiavidliir balam, 
guyrugd tu balarh strlnam (danda here as in iii. 150. 32, dandanitim fte 
nirmaryadam idam bhavet ' a system of punishment is necessary to the 
conservation of law'). Compare i. 175. 29, ' a warrior's power is anger ; 
a priest's is patience ;' although in ib. 45-46 such warrior-power is 
scorned : dhig balarh ksatriyabalam brahmatejo balam balam, tapa eva 
param balam, ' fie on a warrior's power ; the priest's power is the only 
true power.' 

\ samatyafy . . purohitasahdyaf ca : i. 70; 35. 

§ Of these latter the country was full. ' A king may learn wisdom 
from a fool, as one gets gold from a rock, . . and should glean infor- 
mation from spies, as a gleaner gets ears of corn' (v. 34. 32). They 
are employed in town and country. ' Surrounded by good min- 
isters, the king governs with his rod {Qdsti daydena, metaphorical), 
and employs spies both in every district and every fort' (iii. 150. 37, 38 
ff. ; cf . 42, 43). These spies are partly military, partly civil. They are 
the king's very eyes ; for ' cows see by smell, priests by knowledge, 
kings by spies' (v. 34. 34 : compare the verses in the last act of Mrc- 
chakatdka). Even the ministers he must have watched by spies : ' to 
guard against conspiracy, let him have old houses and such places care- 
fully watched' (xii. 58. 7 ; cf . 58. 10 ; 69. 1 ff.). Specially recommended as 
dangerous are the assemblies (samagama) of priests, four-crossroads, 
public assemblies, market places, etc. Compare also i. 140. 63 ; v. 192, 62, 
where the spies are disguised as beggars and blind men (M. ix. 364). 
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29), since the voice-power (vagbalam : v. 144. 21) of the priest 
is as important as the army-power. Everything and every- 
body must now ' stand under the order of the priests' (gdsane ; 
i. 140. 54), and worship them, as they have taught the people 
to do for themselves and the king.* 

The kings themselves recognize the objective point of their 
priests' endeavors : 'All priests have spent their strength to ac- 
quire fame, . . become followers of teachers just in order to win 
glory' (i. 124. 12-13). The Guru or teacher of holy knowledge 
was always to be venerated, and, being always a priest, must 
still have had an intellectual hold upon the king's mind. In 
ordinary cases, a pupil may not only do nothing that the Guru 
forbids, but may not do anything unless this teacher commands 
it (i. 161. 18) ; and though with royal pupils the teacher may well 
have been on his guard, yet, as legends relate, neither he nor 
the ordinary priest hesitated to turn their wrath against the 
royal house on trifling occasions. The morality of Kanika 
is of a very utilitarian sort. Power, in the teaching of this ad- 
viser, is the aim of life. What is virtue ? 'A hook to reap 
fruit with' (i. 140. 20 : ankucam caucam ity ahuh). ' The or- 
der given even by a sinful priest is good' (ib. 54). It is pleas- 
ant to note, however, that such advice is from the moral point 
of view opposed to the general tone of priestly doctrine, as are 
some of the practical rules in the same passage.^ 

* The king also now becomes divus : compare janako janadevas tu 
mithildyam janddhipah (xii. 318. 3 ; 219. 1). He is the incorporate god 
of right and law (i. 113. 34 ; 180. 9 ff. and 4 ; 49. 8). His touch is like 
fire ; one must endure all that he does (iii. 41. 20 ; i. 41. 23-24 ; iii. 161. 11). 
The king as divinity is often spoken of in a Homeric way : ' serve 
the king like a god,' devavat, 4edv wc Ti/ifoovaiv (iv. 4. 22 ; xiv. 63. 24). 
With the identification of Dharma and king, cf. Manu, vii. 18 and our 
text again (Raja = Dandah) xii. 15. 34 (the personified punishment re- 
minds us of the Eumenides : ' He wanders about, splitting, chopping, 
causing bursting, causing rending, causing slaying, pursuing ; thus 
wanders even the god, punishment,' xii. 121. 19). Godlike characteris- 
tics of a good king are given in i. 64. 13 ff . ; he is identified with the crea- 
tor, i. 49. 10; 'like the moon,' or 'is the moon,' is a common compar- 
ison, i. 323. 9 ; ib. 49. 12 ; which, with the Indra comparison, may have 
given rise to the ultimate identification of the king with all the divin- 
ities, as in iii. 185. 26-30 ; xii. 68. 10 ff., 40 = M. vii. 8, etc., 40 ff., all the 
gods ; 139. 103 ff., father, mother, guru, and all the gods. Compare R. 
ii. 133. 17 ff., and R. ii. 111. 4 : rdjanam mdnusam dhur devas tvam sarn- 
mato mama, yasya dharmdrthasahitarh vrttam dhur amdnugam. The 
deification thus portrayed was the king's reward for his exalting of 
the priest. For the priest did not scruple to deify the king so long as 
he could himself maintain the claim of being ' the god of the gods : ' xiii 
153. 16 (M. ix. 315 ff.; Ag. P. 225. 16, 18 ff.). 

t The whole chapter is an interesting one ; part of it is a reflex from 
the law : thus, 8 = M. vii. 105, and 14 = M. vii. 106. Other advice 
given is that no mercy should be shown to refugees (varandgata). 
Verse 53 recommends that the Guru himself be killed if he be a traitor 
(usually only banished). Bribery, poison, and witchcraft are, further, 
vol. xiv. 20 
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That a priest may be killed is in direct contradiction to the 
law. There a priest may on no account be slain, unless he 
tries (with a weapon) to kill another man. If that other then 
slay him in self-defense, it is pardonable. But the Epic gives, 
surely, even in late passages, a contradictory sentiment. A 
recreant priest may always be slain if he takes to fighting,* and 
Ucanas says that even a priest who draws on you may be killed 
with impunity, for the meed of wrath is wrath ;f but other- 
wise he ought, as highest punishment, to be banished.^ In a 
chapter devoted to the life of the state officials it is said : ' The 
officer that lives at court shall not dress like the king ; he shall 
not multiply royal edicts ; he shall not when officially em- 
ployed appropriate royal property ; by so doing he incurs im- 
prisonment or death' (iv. 4. 48 ff.). The priest is not expressly 
mentioned here, but would be implied, except we allow the 
general rule against killing to take precedence.§ 

The true basis of kingly power is the priest's power ; of 
priestly power, the king's power. Their union is perfection. 
This, in a word, is the one view taken by the later writers: 
or, we may say, by the didactic writing even of ancient times ; 
for the acts of the Epic descriptions are of older tone than the 
words of earlier homilies. II 



recommended against enemies, while false devotees and heretics are 
to be employed as spies. Note here the didactic tone also : ' let thy 
speech be dull, let thy heart be as a razor' ; ' the house of one who has 
been executed is to be destroyed by fire' ; ' the beginning is the attain- 
ment of the fruit' (—apxv iJiuavTravT6^, phaldrtho 'yam samdrambhah, 21). 

* sa vadhyah, vii. 160. 38. 

f xii. 56. 29-30 ; in ib. 34. 18 attributed to Veda : cf. Vas. iii. 16 ; B. 
i. 10 18. 12-13 ; etc. 

X ib. 56. 31-34 : viprasya visaydnte visarjanam vidhiyate na qarlraiii 
dandam esdm kaddeana (kttbatvam drsam, N.). 

§The best passage forbidding a priest's execution is found in v. 82. 
16 ff., where it is also stated that a warrior may be executed by royal 
order (the following description of the courtier, amldno balavdil chu- 
rah . . satyavddi mrdur ddntah, applies to the warrior). No one un- 
acquainted with Revelation (holy scripture) ought to be admitted to the 
king's formal council (v. 38. 24). The ninth act of the Mrcchakatika has 
an amusing illustration of the difference in opinion in regard to kill- 
ing a priest. The rule is quoted that a priest, as it is forbidden by 
Manu, ought not to be ' killed' ; the Brahman is then carried out to be 
impaled ! 

| ubhayam eva brahma ksatram ca 'varundhe rdjd sawn rsir bhava(ti) 
ya evarh veda (Jaiminiya-Brahmana, Burnell's MS., p. 562). Samsrstam 
brahmand ksatram ksatrena brahma samhitam (perfection), i. 81. 19 ; 
compare i. 75. 14 : ' born of Manu were the priest, the warrior, and 
other men ; then united the priestly with a warrior power' ; compare 
also iii 185. 25 ; xiii. 59. 24, 36. The oft-found allusion to the warrior 
as born of the priestly caste is explained by the legend that, when the 
earth had lost all her warriors in war, the priests united with the women 
of the warrior-caste and recreated warriors (i. 104. 5 ; 64. 5 ; vii. 70. 20). 
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When, however, distinction is instituted, the priest is best of 
all : ' From one divine body came the four castes ; separate are 
their duties ; separate their purifications ; of these the priestly 
caste is best' (i. 81. 20). 'The king,' says the priest, 'is de- 
stroyed if he turn against the priest' ; but the same was wise 
enough to say : ' there are three men that possess the earth, a 
warrior, a wise man, and a courtier' ; and he made it his task 
to be both the wise man and the courtier, and so keep a double 
hold of earth.* 

Especially sacred are always three priests : the Guru who 
has taught the king his 'sacred learning,' and whom we see, 
e. g. in the MudrarSksasa, as the venerable minister that super- 
cedes the king himself in administering the kingdom ; the 
sacrificial priest ; and the family -priest (though the first and 
last may be identical). Now the later didactic Epic endeavors 
not only to insist on the time-worn rule of immunity for these 
sacred characters, but also to make the Guru and the family- 
priest the controllers of the king's mind and council. f Such a 
priest-should be in authority. He should be as important as all 
the other ministers put together. As to punishing him, there 
are certain men infatuated enough to affect the Qankha-Likhita 
school, and say a bad priest ought to be slain ; but let not a 
king slay such a priest ' even if a great number of villages de- 
mand it' ; even to revile him is a sort of treason (pdigunam); 
those that demand punishment after the Qaiikha-Likhita model 
(summary retaliation for slight offenses) are actuated by selfish 
motive ; there is no Vedic authority for such a thing.:]: 

Such is the Epic view, as the later priests laid it down. And 
yet how different not only from the whole tone of the free early 
tale,§ but from the moral character of most of the priests them- 
selves. For, except for the court-priests, the caste was one of 
pious if foolish, humble if narrow men. The hermitage pro- 

*v.15.34=M. ix.321; so v. 38. 13. Compare i. 137. 13 ; xii. 78. 21 ff. 
The last quotation ends yaQ ca jdndti sevitum — reference lost. 

t The person usually mentioned is the Purohita or family priest, who 
may or may not have been the Guru or tutor of his youth, but who is 
ex officio his Guru or venerable advisor nar' h£,oxnv, when an appointed or 
inherited minister. 

% xii. 132. 10 ff . The twenty-third section of the same book gives the 
reason of those that are Qankha-Likhitapriya}}, in a tale— extremists in 
their view of punishment. 

§ It is this early tone that strengthens belief in the great antiquity of 
the original poem over against the acknowledged lateness of huge por- 
tions of the present Epic. The priest does not here represent the advance 
made even in the Brahmanic period by his caste ; for there also we find 
the priest not only sharing the power with the king (ubhe vlrye), but 
superior. ' The king that is weaker than his (Brahman) priest is stronger 
than his foes,' is the epitome of this view (both from the Catapatha Br., 
Weber, Ind. St. x. 27. 30). In the last, aballyan evidently implies ' as- 
sumes less authority' (v. 4. 4. 15), 
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duced those whose moral uprightness and noble pride in learn- 
ing and literature was imitated, and falsely stamped as genuine 
nobility of soul, by those whose servile life led only to desire of 
upward growth in material prosperity. What braver and mor- 
ally loftier words could we seek than those of the priest (?) 
Matanga : ' Press only up ; bend not ; for upward striving alone 
is manliness : break even ; but bend not.'* 

Such words as these were caricatured by the court priest's 
worldly mind to mean ' get as high up as you can in the world ; 
get as much wealth, as high a social position, as possible ; assert 
yourself as superior to everyone else.' 

We have found negative evidence that the priest is not active 
in state-council except in didactic portions of the Epic. What 
does this didactic portion teach in regard to the chief -priest espe- 
cially % Practically, the chief of the king's councillors, though 
private in office, stands the Purohita or family-priest. The 
king is advised to have ministers. He must have a Purohita. 
' The king must have a good family-priest ; this man must not 
only be just and upright, but he must understand the principles 
of desire and gain, and know the true essence of things. 'f 

Moreover, besides being conversant with sacred literature and 
possessed of moral virtues, this priest, ' in order to secure to the 
king victory and heaven,' must be eloquent and skillful, ' for 
his use is to gain (for the king) gain as yet ungot, and to guard 
what has been already got.':]; For this purpose a king is direc- 
ted to get his family-priest, and abide by his judgment. Ob- 
serve his extended duties and simultaneous power. He became 
the confidant, the adviser of the king naturally. He must be 
so, said the later priest.§ Thence the. transfer to the whole 
caste : ' A kingdom devoid of priests to help the king will 



* This verse, attributed by N. to Matanga in v. 127. 19-20, is given in 
ib. 134.89 to 'the ancients,' i. e. a priestly proverb. In the original 
(' break at the knotted joints'), the metaphor is from the bamboo. Its 
application to a warrior (where ' bend to the priest ' is added) is forced, 
though the warrior has his own oft-repeated verse, ' manliness I deem 
the highest thing' : xii. 56. 15. 

\ The quotation is from i. 174. 14-15 ; the Purohita is insisted on, and 
required to be an astrologist and prognosticator in ii. 5. 40 ff . Compare 
xii. 72. 1, where he is to 'guard the good and suppress the bad,' etc.; 
and, to give pre-Epic authority, Ait. Br. viii. 24 (puro dadhlta) ; G. xi. 
12 ; Vas. xix.3. 

% Compare iii. 26. 16 ff., and 11-14 : ' the sight of the priest, the strength 
of the warrior— each is unequalled ; the world is at peace when these are 
much together ; then, to gain what is yet ungotten and to increase what 
is gotten already, let a king seek knowledge among the priests.' We 
have the ' far sight of the priest ' again in iii. 29. 16. 

§ It is as necessary that the Purohita should know 'the art of polity 
(dandaniti) as that he should know the Veda. Compare e. g. Ag. P. 
238.' 16, 
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never conquer the earth through mere bravery' ;* and, again : 
' even a debauched king, if he put a priest at the head of affairs, 
will conquer mortal and spiritual enemies ; therefore let kings 
employ family-priests in every act, if they wish to obtain happi- 
ness from it ' (i. 170. 72 ff.). In fact, the knight is only a sham- 
hero ; ' the one and only hero is the wise man ' (i. 232. 3) ; and 
' the way in which the warrior obtained his power was by the 
priest's deputing it' ; for it was originally the latter's.f 

But further, the assumption of a spiritual power greater than 
the physical might of the king is always maintained. The 
priest can destroy the realm by his magical power and through 
sacrifice : ' an archer's arrow kills but one ; the dart of knowl- 
edge slays a realm' ; ' neglect kills a cow, a (neglected) priest, 
when angered, kills a realm. , \ The combination of priestly 
and knightly knowledge in Drona is a combination of which it 
is said ' that is a union of which we have never heard in anyone 
before.'§ 

The priest will always support the king if the latter does as 
the former wishes, and especially if he pays him sufficiently. 
There was an unfortunate king who tried to compel the priests 
to do as they ought in the matter of sacrificing ; he tried to 
compel them by his modesty, by his mildness, by his gener- 
osity. He failed. His gifts were not large enough (i. 223. 25). 
It is worth while to complete the picture of these latter-day 
saints, and show the real aim of the priestly courtiers. Cows 
and, later, land, the priest always covets. He demands them as 
a sacrificial fee. They are the key to heaven for the king. 
" When the king dies, if he expects to gain future happiness, 
he had better bequeath considerable land to the priests.'! ' By 
giving land and cows to the priests a king is freed from all sin ; 
whatever sins a king commits in acquiring new realms, he casts 
them all off if he makes sacrifice and large gifts to the priests ' 



* i. 170. 75-80 : compare the character of the Purohita, and the neces- 
sity for his being honored, in xii. 73. 5 ff. ; and the royal rtvij in xii. 79. 1 ff . 

t iii. 185. 29 : power that is now concealed in the ' buttery heart of the 
priest ' as compared with his razor-like voice ; while the knight's voice 
is buttery and his heart a knife, i. 3. 123. 

X v. 40. 8 ; cf . ib. 33. 43 ; in 45, mantraviplava does the same. Those 
that hate the priests (the three castes are mentioned) become demons 
when they die (rahsasah), ix. 43. 22. The priest was not to sit on the 
same seat with a warrior : ' only these may sit down together : a father 
and his son ; a priest with a priest ; a warrior with a warrior' (v. 35. 16). 

§ nai Hat samastam ubhayam kasming cid anufugruma, iv. 51 . 9 ; 
krtdstratvam and brahmavedafy are meant. 

|[ vii. 110. 50. Compare (xii. 12. 30) gramdn janapaddng cai 'va ksetrdni 
ca grhdni ea, apraddya dvijdtibhyah . . . (beside horses and cattle) 
vayarh te rdjakalayo bhavi?yamal} (29 : agaraiyyah prajdndih yaJj, sa raja 
kalir ucyate) ; on the other hand, yo nafy garanadalj, . . . bhavet is a syn- 
onym of king, B. vi. 74. 41. 
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(iii. 33. 78, 79). In the latest portion it is pitiful to see the deg- 
radation of the priest. He grovels for gifts.* His rapacity 
breaks every harrier that morality, religion, and philosophy had 
striven to raise between his soul and the outer world. He 
becomes a mere periculorum prwmiorumqwe ostentator.f 

Terrible tales are told of those that dared to brave the priestly 
power; but even in the stories most redounding to priestly 
glory there lies a germ of ancient contempt for the priest. 



* The priest's attitude toward God is the same as toward the king : 
he looks on the divinity mainly as a means of wealth. In Ag. P. 121. 52 
we find a characteristic verse illustrating this : <rih dhanadaya sarva- 
dhanegdya dehi me dhanam svdhd. 

+ The claim of the priest to higher spiritual power, ending in the assump- 
tion of divinity, precedes the growing claims of gifts. The one reached 
its highest point while the other was still behind its complete develop- 
ment. As early as the Brahmanas the priests are deified, but the last 
extravagance of gift-claiming is to be found in the latest portion of the 
Epic. The priest in view of his own claim would even debar the 
king from receiving gifts. The priest stands in place of the fire-god ; 
therefore it is the same as if one made offering to the god when 
the king gives gold to the priests (xiii. 85. 147-8). This is but one verse 
in a shameless chapter. The original duty (as preserved in xiii. 61. 4ff.) 
is for the king to give the priest sustenance ; but it is extended to 
wealth of every sort ; for the king's ' horrible deeds ' (raudram karma : 
compare dsurabhdva, used of warriors) may be cleansed by sacri- 
fice and gifts to the priests : ' the king is made pure if he sacrifice 
with rich sacrifice,' and ' gifts to a priest are better than sacrifice.' 
It is said that priests should not take from a bad king; but greed 
denies it ; ' they may take even from a bad king ' (ib. and 62. 11). 
Priests are of such sort that neither gods nor men can prevail against 
them ; and, if not honored, they would make new gods and destroy 
the old (the parallel in Manu shows again the fact I pointed out in 
another essay, that the latter belongs to the period of this Parvan) ; 
all the mixed castes have become so through disregard of priests (33. 1 ff . , 
21 ; 35. 18-21 ; 47. 42, the priests are the gods of the gods). Cf . with this 
also 31.34, and 62.92: na 'sti bhumisamam danam, etc.. as in the 
Inscriptions. In the priests' gifts it is noted that the king should 
not give to an apatra, and not refuse a pdtra ; these are two possible 
errors in giving (xii. 26. 31) that destroy its worth. To confiscate a 
priest's property, or ' steal it,' brings down another imprecation often 
found on the land-grants in Inscriptions (the thief goes to thirty hells, 
and lives on his own dung, xiii. 101. 11 ff.). A list of fit recipients is 
given in xiii. 23. 33ff. : cf. 22. 19ff.-23. In xii. 321. 143 there is a story of 
a king who gave away so much to the priests that he broke his treas- 
ury ; ' and he became a miserable wretch.' On the whole, there is a 
marked difference between the priest of this book and of the fifth, at 
least in impudence. Cf . the modesty of v. 33. 15 ff. ; 35. 73, etc. It is only 
in a sort of spiritual exaltation that we find in the late portions a dis- 
tinct abnegation of worldly benefits, in order to a proper ' deliverance,' 
and find that the receipt of presents is sinful, ' since the silkworm is 
destroyed by what it feeds upon ;' where one is advised even to give up 
' truth and falsehood,' and devote himself wholly to nirvana (xii. 330. 
29 ; 332. 44 ; 340. 60 : a passage where the ha hymn is imitated ; ahihsd 
is the rule of sacrifice ; and Brahmaism is united with Vishnuism, 335. 4 ; 
338. 4ff. ; 340.115.125; a pure purdna section, 340.123; 348.78; but 
even here gifts come again to their right). 
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The might of king Vicvamitra availed little against the power 
of the priest Vasishtha; but the fact that the king in the 
story goes to the priest and demands his beloved Nandini and 
(when she is refused) threatens, saying, ' If you do not give 
me Nandini I shall not abandon the character of a warrior, but 
take her by force,' shows if anything disdain for the priest. 
So, too, in the Nahusha tale. His was an awful fate, because 
' he harnessed the seers like horses ' and made them drag him, 
exclaiming exultantly : ' No man of little power is he who 
makes the sages his steeds ;' but that a legend survives to show 
that a king did such a thing is more useful than his legendary 
fate.* The king becomes so thoroughly docile to the priest in 
the ideal world of what should be (a great part of the Epic) that 
he receives the same approving epithet bestowed upon a well- 
trained horse or elephant, and is termed ' obedient ' or ' gov- 
erned.'! Summarizing priestly functions as enjoined by the 
later Epic, we may cite the following : ' (Priests) learned in 
revelation should be employed by the king in legal and busi- 
ness affairs (vyavaharesu dharrnesu) ; one man cannot be 
trusted to control such matters ; let the king, therefore, employ 
the learned priests (to see to these things) ; for a king is called 
" ungoverned," and sins, if he does not properly guard his sub- 
jects interests, and claims too much from them, etc. ; since he 
takes on himself the sins committed by his ill-protected people.':}: 

* Nahusha is mentioned by Manu also as an ' unruly king ' (vii. 41). 
The Epic story is given in v. 15 ff. ; and in i. 75. 29 it is added that he 
was a powerful monarch, who conquered the barbarian hordes, and 
made the seers pay taxes as well as harnessed them ' like cattle.' The 
seers (muni, rsi) were probably the priests of his day. The oft-repeated 
Vasishtha story is told in i. 175 ; the quotation above verse 20, ety- 
mology being subverted to the purpose of the tale, indriydnath vacakaro 
vasisfha iti co 'cyate (174.6 (b) B. omitted in O. 6639 = 6 (a) and 7). 
The vasiftham akhyanam puranam in regard to the famous vairam 
viijvdmitravasisthayoh closes as usual : (48) brdhmanatvam avdptavdn 
apibac ca tatah somam indrena saha. The king became a priest. Such 
interchange of caste is not unique. ' A priest who has been a king ' 
(rdjarsi) is several times alluded to. Compare muniputrdu dhanur- 
dhardu in xiii. 6. 33, 'priests' sons bearing bows ; ' and see the appendix 
to this section. 

t v. 34. 12 : compare ib. 39. 43 ; also M. vii. 39-40. The same expres- 
sion is used of the people when properly subjugated by the king, xii. 
131. 13. The Ramayana remarks that the priest might desert the king 
if the latter did not obey him, just as Riclka did Qunahcepa (R. ii. 116. 
10), implying of course a melancholy fate. Vinaya is'used also in R. 
of a son's obedience to 'his mother (ii. 17. 10), but also of restraint im- 
posed by wisdom : rdmo vidydvinitag ca vinetd ca pardn rane (R. v. 32. 
7 ; in 9, vedavinitafy, ' by wisdom governed and governing all in war '). 
Later still, compare e. g. Ag. P. 224. 21 : navyed avinaydd rdjd rajyam ca 
vinaydl labhet ; also ib. 237. 3. 

% xii. 24. 18 ff. The victories of a king depend on the advice of the 
priest properly followed, R. ii. 109. 11 ; lie must attend to the words of 
the diviners and astrologers (G. xi. 15). The privy councillors in R. 
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What the effect of this yielding to the priestly ministers was, 
the priests are frank enough to tell us by a legend : ' There 
was once a king of the Magadhas, in the city of Rajagriha, 
who was wholly dependent on his ministers. A minister of his 
called Long-ears {mahakarnin) became the sole lord of the realm 
(eJeegvara). Inflated by his power, this man tried to usurp 
the throne, but failed solely because of Fate ' (i. 204. 16 ff.). 
Scarcely an encouraging legend for those that are told to be 
' priestly dependents,' as were the kings of this later age.* By 
an extension of their own importance, the priestly caste grad- 
ually represented themselves not only as worthy subjects for 
moneyed favors, but as the subjects xat' i^oyfjv ; and when we 
read ' let the king be content with his name and his umbrella 
(royal insignia) ; let him pour out his wealth to his dependents,' 
we may rest assured that the priest means by dependents none 
but the priests. Almost ironically is added the proverb: 'a 
priest knows a priest; a husband knows his wife; a ruler 
knows his ministers ; a king knows a king ' (v. 38. 27-28). 
The teaching of the king's dependence is worked out with 
utter thoroughness ; and lest any deluded king should fancy 
that priests, from their more theological studies, might be 
unable to understand special political matters, this broad doc- 
trine is laid down : ' They that have made themselves closely 
acquainted with general principles, not with special topics, are 
the truly wise; special knowledge is secondary.'f For these 
priests have now indeed become ' like unto the gods ;' they are 
the ' gods of the gods,' and can destroy the king that does not 
believe in them 4 

And yet, side by side with such assumptions, we find, even 
in late passages, the old military impatience cropping out : 'the 

are priests, and they precede in processions, etc. (E. ii. 124. 2 ; 127. 3). In 
council E. gives as the result of a debate aikamatya (unanimous vote), 
or 'adjusted divergence,' or ' no agreement :' perhaps technical terms, 
E. v. 77. 7ff. The expressions u?ed of the king in the Epic quotation 
above are durddnto 'raksitd durvinitah. For the moral compare xiii. 
32. Compare E. ii. 1. 30, where the same words are applied to those 
whom the king should hold in control (niyanta durvinitdndrh 
vinitapratipujakah). 

* Mantribdndhava is the expression used of kings in v. 34. 38 ; they 
are as dependent upon their councillors as wives are upon husbands, and 
the priests are the king's ' protectors,' as the god Parjanya is the pro- 
tector of cattle ! This reduces the king to a purusddhama from .a 
puru$a (cf. v. 163. 3ff.). 

t prayojanesu ye sakta na vige§e§u bhdrata, tan aham panditdn 
manye vige§d hi prasanginah ; or, reading gaktd with C, ' they that are 
capable in general principles ' (ib. 44). 

£ lb. 41 ; iii. 200. 89 ; xiii. 35. 21. More practical destruction than that 
by means of Vedic rites is often attributed to the priests. The king is 
now and then warned that they may destroy him by poisoning his food, 
by curses, etc. (i. 43. 28, 30 ; 182. 13 ff.). 
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place for priests is in the hall of debate ; good are they as in- 
spectors ; they can oversee elephants, horses, and war-cars ; they 
are learned in detecting the faults of food — but let not the 
(priestly) teachers be asked for advice when emergencies arise ' 
(iv. 47. 28 ft'.). And with this is the extraordinary position occu- 
pied by the Purohita in the next world, according to Manu — 
and in this, according to the oath of Vicvamitra, where it is re- 
garded as a curse to be the family-priest of a king.* 

But the general tone of advice, especially in regard to the 
prince of priests, the king's Purohita, is far different. Whence 
arose this formidable personage ? He is nothing but the last 
development of that singer of the king's praises whom, as we 
shall see, even the early Vedic age possessed. The king,, or a 
priest, or even a man of the people, originally sacrificed, made 
songs to the gods, and also songs of praise for kings, f But 
gradually this practice became a right usurped by the priest. 
The family-priest of the king was now alone entitled to sing a 
proper hymn to the gods, whereby the king was gloritied at a 
sacrifice. The Guru or teacher remained the tutor. He took 
care of earthly as well as of heavenly matters. The worldly 
portion was amalgamated with the spiritual. Both were claimed 
by the priest. In place of new songs at sacrifices, the old were 
ritualized, and became stereotyped, sacred. The king who had 
taken to himself a special man to sing these hymns and perform 
sacrifice for him found himself indissolubly % united to a ser- 
vant with whose service he at first could not and then after- 
wards dared not dispense. The servant edged ever nearer to 
the throne. He laid his hand upon it as if to uphold it ; in 
reality, he made it a step-ladder to his pride. He became more 
arrogant as he became more secure ; and, seating himself above 
the king to whose height he had mounted, he claimed control 
of the sceptre. He became a prime-minister ; to disobey him 
was to imperil the soul ; to obey was to imperil the throne. 
The king feared for his soul. He abandoned the throne. The 
servant ruled his master.§ 

* M. xii. 46 ; Mbh. xiii. 93. 130. Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 128. 

\ Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 280. 

% Add to this that the office of priest was often hereditary ; the 
prince's adviser is the adviser, perhaps, of his father ; that adviser's 
father the adviser of the prince's grandfather. Thus a deeper venera- 
tion. 

§ The scene (from the eleventh century) in the third act of the Mudra- 
raksasa would lead us to suppose that the king did not dare to make his 
minister resign, but first waited for him to offer his resignation, daring 
to provoke him, but allowing him to offer back his badge of office, 
which is at once accepted (32). We see from the same play (25) that the 
aqvadhyaksa and gajddhyak$a, or officers appointed over the horses and 
elephants, are maintained in this period on a salary fixed not by the 
king but by the minister. 

VOL. XTTT. 21 
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We can almost trace this development in the different layers 
of our poem. Set aside the didactic epigram, and look at the 
narrative. The priest, powerful even in the Vedic age, reflects 
that power in the stories of his unbridled insolence — but not at 
first as an adviser, only as a private, impudent fellow. The 
Epic Purohitas of the story are servants, not masters, of the 
king. The assembly is still comparatively free from priestly 
influence. The family-priest is a private admonisher when his 
opinion is requested, not a public holder of state polity. 

We may, perhaps, sketch his growth somewhat thus. His 
influence began in the secret council. As his power grew, he 
ruled the king's thoughts, and persuasively governed the assem- 
bly. His next step was to restrain the speech of the assembly, 
through inspiring fear of contradiction. When the meeting of 
the people passed into a conference of warriors and priests, and 
the king sat at the head of the deliberative assembly, he was still 
a humble auditor. But he was a declaimer, a trained speaker, a 
skilled logician. He defeated the knights in argument; he 
overawed the king by his religious lordliness. The people's 
assembly became a priestly conclave. The secret council be- 
came a whisper from priest to king. So the discrepancies be- 
tween the early story and the late teaching become reconciled. 
Only thus can we understand the grotesque difference between 
the different parts of the Epic* 

9. The Ambassador. — Beside the Purohita stands in military 
importance the commander-in-chief of the army. His duties 
will be explained below. A third high officer on whose posi- 
tion the text spends much care is the ambassador.f He may 
be either a priest or an officer of military caste. In the former 
case, the Purohita is chosen. Thus, Drupada sends his Puro- 
hita as ambassador to Hastina (v. 6. 1 ff.). But if not priest, 
any high military hero standing near the throne is sent. Thus 
Dhritarashtra sends his charioteer as ambassador (v. 22 ff.), or his 
younger brother (ii. 58). The allied forces send Krishna as 
ambassador from Upaplavya. In the Ramayana, however, it 
is assumed that the ambassador will be a wise priest {pandita : 



* The view here given of what the priest's position really was, in the 
time when the story of the Epic was the main poem, is based on what 
the Epic narrative shows us to have been the ruling power in council 
and debates, and this is not the priestly power ; the view of what the 
Compilers and redactors thought it ought to be is based on didactic 
statements and tales woven into the narrative (earlier) portion, and the 
claims made by the priests in outside literature. This latter includes, 
indeed, as acknowledged above, pre-Epic works ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the kings of the Brahmanic period were so ' under the 
thumb' of the priests as the latter asserted to be desirable. In this, as 
in many other points, the Epic narrative is older than its literary form. 

f The threefold division of the Niti, Kam. Nit. xii. 3, is not yet known. 
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R. ii. 109. 44). This officer is, of course, a temporary one, 
whereas the ordinary herald is generally the charioteer, as if 
this were a fixed duty connected with that profession. To the 
perfect ambassador eight qualities are assigned as needful. He 
must be active, manly, speedy, compassionate, clever, faithful, 
of good family, eloquent.* That is to say, he must be a clever 
man of the world, with ability to conduct the affairs entrusted 
to him ; and especially a good speaker. Such we find him 
practically represented. Internationally of interest is the rule 
that to slay an ambassador is (bad policy and) the height of im- 
piety. ' He that slays an ambassador shall go to destruction ; 
and his ministers also.'f The treatment of the war-ambassador 
sent by the Pandus to Hastina shows the state and ceremony 
accompanying such occasions. The ambassador is received 
with gracious words at the gate of the city, and escorted to the 
palace. No word is said of the object of his coming. Greet- 
ings and familiar conversation being over, he is assigned an 
apartment, and goes to rest. Not till the next day does he de- 
liver his message. At sunrise, ushered into the council hall, he 
reports to the assembled court of prince and nobles the sub- 
stance of what he had been charged to say. In another case, 
however, the ambassador gives a verbal report.;): 

A verbatim report of the message entrusted to the ambassa- 
dor is attempted now and then ; but when the communication 
is very long, either the text fails to reproduce the poet's 
intent, or a certain latitude is permitted to the speaker. "We 
find, for instance, almost an exact reproduction of a lengthy 

*v. 37. 27: astabdha may mean 'modest,' rather than 'active.' 
t xii. 85. 26. In this passage seven qualities are given (28) — good 
morals, aristocratic family, eloquence, adroitness, agreeable speech, 
' speaking exactly as was told,' and good memory (cf. vs. 7 ; further 
rules in the following verses). Compare M. vii. 63 ff. The official title 
of the ambassador is duta ' messenger.' 

% The description is from v. 89. 1 ff . The hospitable reception ought to 
come first (krtatithyafy, v. 89. 25 ; compare ib. 91. 18, and the fact that 
the ambassador had already been the guest of Vidura). But this for- 
mality is sometimes passed over. So in the case of Drupada's priestly 
embassy, and the visit of Sanjaya to the Pandus. The latter goes 
rather as a friend, and the etiquette of high life is shown first on his 
return, when, although anxious to deliver his message at once, he is 
obliged to send a formal notice of his arrival to the king, and announces 
himself ready to deliver the answer he has received (v. 32. 1 ff.). Al- 
though the ambassador is by his office secured from harm, yet we find 
evidence that his rights in this regard were not always maintained ; for 
Drupada thinks it necessary to encourage his ambassador by calling his 
attention to the fact that, ' being an old man and a priest,' as well as a 
formal legate {dutakarmar},% yuktafy), he will not be injured by those 
that are to hear his message ; the weight lies on ' priest ' and ' old man,' 
rather than on ' legate' (v. 6. 17). The rule of safety is, however, implied 
in v. 88. 18 (dutalj, . . apapal} katham bandham arhati), and is often ex- 
pressed. 
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message, trat toward the end certain variations occur in our 
text. The case of Uluka seems to show that the ambassador 
was more afraid to return than to go, if the answer he carried 
back was likely to raise his lord's anger. Those to whom he is 
sent give him a rough message to take to his king, but person- 
ally treat him kindly, and grant him formal permission to stay 
with them, if he does not wish to return with such a report.* 
As a general thing, the ambassador differs from a mere repeater 
like the herald in being permitted to exercise judgment and skill 
in treating with the enemy. As a resident ambassador I find no 
examples of the use of the duta, who seems intended to go and 
return at once ; but who probably was often retained regularly 
in the capacity of state-agent, liable at any time to be sent on 
such errands. From the use in the Epic I should doubt 
whether this office was not also a later creation, meant to com- 
plement other needed offices in a great realm ; for the descrip- 
tion would apply as well to an occasional messenger as to a 
stated officer, and the persons employed in the Epic are, as 
shown above, relatives or the family priest. In the case of 
Vidura we find an ambassador who, chosen for a message dis- 
tasteful to him, goes through the form of delivering it as an 
officer of his king ' appointed against his will ' (halan niyuktah), 
and first gives the message ' as told ' (although in his own 
words), but then remains silent until questioned, and there- 
upon explains that, for his own part, he does not approve of 
the object for which he was sent.f 

10. 'Social relations of the King. — The didactic chapters tell 
us much on the subject of the 'king's friends,' social as well 
as political. But not much information can be gleaned respect- 
ing the real private social life outside of war. The allies of 
four sorts (obtained by sharing, by love, by relationship, by 
artificial means, i. e. bribery ; and fifth [!], by virtue, xii. 80. 3, 
6) are mirrored in the private circle. Good friends are those 
gotten by blood-relationship, love, and virtue. Doubtful are 
those that are friendly as a result of bribes or sharing wealth. 

The king may have no private friends, except among the 
better classes. ' With poor or miserable men high kings can 



* Compare, for the nearly accurate report alluded to, v. 161. In ib. 
163. 5 ff . come the answer and permission to the ambassador to remain. 

t ii. 58. Iff.: we must interpret yafhoktavadl, ' speaking as was told,' 
rather freely, to mean sense, not words. So the ambassadors in the 
Ramayana have this epithet without repeating literally what they 
were told to say. Compare R. ii. 109. 44 : yathoktavadi dutas te krtah 
par^dital}, ; ib. vi. 16. 78 : sa tadramavacafy sarvam anyunadhikarhsamat- 
yaith grdvayamasa, ' he told him all Rama had said, without addition or 
deduction.' Family is also demanded by R. (kule mahati co Hpannafy, 
R. v. 81. 47). 
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have no friendship. The unlearned loves not the learned ; he 
that drives a chariot is no friend to him that has none ; friend- 
ship is the fruit of similarity.'* So in war kings are not 
allowed to contend with low persons.f So it is urged (xii. 56. 
48 ff.) that a king should not joke with his dependents, or be 
too familiar with them. ' The dependents,' it is said, ' really 
hate him, being envious of a supporter. They do not like to 
be dependent ; they betray his secrets ; they multiply his 
wishes by bribing and deceiving ; and if a king is too gracious, 
he will find that the subjects divide his realm and corrupt his 
women ; they will even yawn and spit in his presence, and 
shamelessly make known his private words ; and when he has 
entered the assembly (parisad), they will mock, saying " thou 
hast done ill ;" and when he is angry, they will laugh ; and when 
he is generous, they will not be thankful ; they will mount 
elephants and horses without regard to his presence ; if he is 
fond of pleasure and adornment, they will blame him ; and they 
will play with him as they would with a bird on a string.'^; 

Of social rule but little is said. The king, though leader 
of society and state, may not do just as he pleases ; ' he may 
do as he pleases if he does not offend against public opinion (the 
world).' Precedent should always be a main factor in his 
movings. Actively, he should be ■ ' enterprising ;' passively, he 
should ' avoid un- Aryan ways.' Let him not hesitate to sin for 
the sake of conquest or for the sake of his realm — such in brief 
should be his private social code as ruler. In the first rule we 
note the Aryan conservatism ; in the last, the influence of the 
later sophistic priest.§ 

The more common side of the king's life has been discussed 
above under the head of vices. A word or two more on the sub- 
ject may here be added. The king may not associate with com- 
mon people, but in strictness this refers to men ; he is surrounded 
by common women all the time, such as dancers and singers and 
half-respectable prostitutes, with whom he has what conversa- 
tion he pleases. We have further evidence that the inner 

* sdmydd dhi sakhyam bhavati (similes similibus), i. 131. 5, 11, 67 : 
cf . ib. 131. 66, 71 ; 138.69, ardjd hila na rdjnafy sakhd bhavitum arhasi; 
cf . also ib. 166. 15 and 23, repetition. 

■f vrthdkulasamdeardir na yudhyante nrpdtmajd.h, i. 136. 33 ; xii. 96. 7. 

% So Brihaspati says that a too merciful king' would be beaten as 
an elephant's head is beaten by a trainer, xii. 56. 37-39, B. 

& xii. 56. 41 (compare M. xii. 105) ; 58. 1 -20. The statement elaborated 
in this passage, to the effect that a man of enterprise (an active king) is 
' better than a voice-hero ' (vdg-vlra), is ludicrously offensive to the 
commentator, who rightly supposes a priest to be meant by the latter 
epithet. He therefore wrongly interprets the 'man of enterprise' as 
' one having great priestly wisdom,' and therefore better than a ' voice- 
hero,' who is an ordinarily wise priest (one is a pandit : the other has 
mahdpdndityam) ! 
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palace was full of such women, and even guards of the kins; 
were sometimes constituted of women in later tales.* Although 
the lower classes (slave-caste, people-caste) naturally do not 
share in the royal revels when these are of a private nature, 
they do form a background to the public social displays. At 
great feasts, coronations, weddings, and the like, and even, as 
we have seen, at a public religious service, the common people 
are present, as it were on the outskirts of good society. They 
flock about and see what is done. They are represented by their 
singers and musicians, although these are probably the only 
representatives of the real plebeian classes in actual contact with 
their superiors. Their like, the artisans and workmen, the 
small people in general, look on and admire. 

In only one case have we the upper and lower castes on a 
social plane for a moment, and this incident seems more a reflec- 
tion of an old custom than one practiced at the time it is 
described. I refer to the very interesting annual heyday that 
occurs at the ' branding of the cattle.' W hat we have in the 
legend is simply an account of such a picnic (for such it was) 
as explanation of a king's stratagem. Nevertheless, the descrip- 
tion is valuable and unique; and it is to be remarked that, 
though the crown-prince used the fete as a ruse, it yet appears 
to have been an actual celebration. The prince wants to get 
out of town with a large number of people, but without his 
father's knowing for what he goes. To explain the departure of 
a force of men from the city, he hits on this plan. Feigning 
an interest in the proceedings of the ranchmen, he goes to the 
king, and- says that he wishes to attend the ' marking of the 
cattle,' as it is now the time for this work. The reply of the 
king shows that this appears a natural request. 'Certainly,' 
be says, ' one ought to attend to the cattle-marking ; go, if you 
wish.' The prince leaves the town with the large escort he 
desires to take, and accompanied by the ministers. They go 
to superintend the, counting and branding of the cattle. Each 
head of cattle was branded at the age of three years. At the 
ranch there is great gaiety. All the cattle are counted, and the 
proper head are marked. The cowherds dance and sing at the 
close of the work. The little court looks on, and patronizes the 
pleasure of the laborers. I mention the scene because it is a 
rare idyl in our Epic, and corresponds to court-and-country 



* In Vikramorvaci (Act iii.), lanuvwomen, but respectable, are at- 
tendants on the king ; in Vayu P. ii. 26. 178-9 is mentioned a king 
Cataratha, son of Mulaka, ' always girt with women through fear of 
Rama:' (narikavacam) tranam ieehan 'women were his breastplate. 
Qata-, Da§a-, and Nava-ratha occur as names of kings. The last is 
the father of Dacjaratha, according to Kurma P.xxiv.p.255 (Bib.Ind., 
glokas not numbered). 
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relations more primitive than the position generally assumed 
for the king in the Epic would make possible (iii. 240). 

11. Royal Marriage. — Having thus examined the recorded 
ideal life of a Hindu monarch, and tried to discover, as far as 
legendary history helps us, the real character of the ancient 
king as contrasted both in moral parts and public functions 
with that ideal, we have now to note briefly some of the events 
in the royal life that are of a more personal nature — though in 
these also we see the king always as an inseparable part of the 
whole kingdom. 

Marriage was permitted to the warrior-caste in general either 
in accordance with a received ceremonial, or without any rite 
whatever. The legal rite by which the actual wedding took 
place differs according to caste. In the case of a warrior, the 
bride holds in the hand a bunch of arrows, and the two walk 
around the fire-altar, while a marriage hymn is sung. At the 
seventh step they become man and wife.* The preceding cere- 
mony consists, in the case of a king, either of a joust where the 
maiden elects her lord by adjudging her hand to the king who 
carries himself best in the lists, or who best fulfils some stipu- 
lated condition (as when Arjuna, the chief hero of the Epic, 
performs a difficult feat in shooting, and so wins his wife from 
many royal competitors) ; or, as in legendary accounts, there is 
no joust, but the royal maid to be given in marriage is con- 
ducted into a hall where the assembled suitorsf are, and, having 
been led about from one to the other and having had all their 
names and virtues explained to her, makes on the spot her choice. 
This latter was the real and only ' self -choosing ' (svayamvara) — a 
term, however, loosely applied to the decision by tournament 
as well ; though there the maid had, it would appear, only the 
privilege of excluding from competition such as did not suit 
her. The Epic mentions casually several cases of svayamvara, 
but describes only one of each kind with any fullness.' 

The much simpler method of marriage, which appears to 
have obtained largely among knights or kings, was for the 
knight to find the girl and run away with her. ' Thus Bhishma 
ran away with three girls at once, and challenged any to 
recover them. So Arjuna, when he found that his brother the 
king had absorbed his first wife's existence (such is the real 
interpretation of the Krishna relations between Arjuna and 
Yudhishthira), stole another, in accordance with knightly laws. 
In fact, this method is especially approved, as an evidence of 
prowess and survival of the 'good old warrior custom ; ' though 



* In the ritual the steps are pro forma ; the wedding is performed by 
rites, verses, symbolic movements, etc. 
f The saciva attends the wedding also, in R. vi. 40. 18. 
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such approval is generally registered as an exculpation and 
defense of the foregone deed, rather than as an impartial 
decision between different modes of marriage. In the case of 
rape of this sort, no religious rite initiatory to connubial con- 
nection was regarded as necessary ; but if the deed was con- 
doned, the adventurer returned with the girl, and the marriage 
ceremony was gone through with.* In these cases caste weds 
caste. With the lower classes, the king had what connection 
he pleased ; and though he is advised not to succumb to sensual 
pleasure, there is no restriction on the extent of his harem, f 
Even with high-caste girls — that is, with girls of the priestly 
caste — the king is fond of connecting himself without formal- 
ity. Such are generally represented as the innocent daughters 
of ascetic priests who live in the woods. The usual thread of 
the love-story is, that the king hunting sees the hermit's hut, 
finds the girl, who at once falls in love with him as he with 
her, and pursuades her easily to a marriage without rite or 
delay. The old priests, too, were continually doing the same 
thing ; and thus, as legend says, arose most of the best fam- 
ilies in Hindu society. Out of the mass of formal law and 
very informal legend we may gather this. The early king, 
at a time when his chief occupation was cattle-lifting and 
pillaging from his neighbors, such as the growth of In- 
draprastha and the records of cattle-raids preserved in the 
live Epic show to have been the primitive royal means of 
life, was accustomed to take his wife or wives as he did 
his cattle, from whomever he wished and however he wished. 
As an exhibition of strength, an additional excitement to his 
own pleasure, and a means of getting what he desired without 
tedious formality (there is no trace of real exogamy), he ran 
across the border, ravaged a petty principality, annexed it, 
drove the cattle home, and took the woman that pleased him 
for his wife. When political life became complicated, and 
peace was the present condition of the land, a king with a 
daughter to wed made a feast, invited the neighboring kings 
to it, and bade such as chose to contend for the honor to be 
assembled in his hall. When all were collected, in came the 
king and his daughter, who had had no formal acquaintance with 

* In the case of Arjuna. Here note that the girl's brother connives 
at the deed, but the people do not. 

f But the lowest classes are formally forbidden. Some of the great 
sages are, however, the sons of slave-women. For some reason or 
other, the formal law is particularly severe on the Vrsali (a low woman 
of the mixed castes). Her touch is contamination for the priest, and is 
forbidden to all the twice-born. The Vrsala is so much a synonym for the 
Cudra or slave that in enumerating the castes it is sometimes substi- 
tuted. Compare Vayu P. ii. 16. 29 : brahmanah, hsatriyal}, vaiqyal}, 
vrsaldg cat 'va (see just before, vrsa). 
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men, and, scanning the number assembled, she bashfully picked 
out a husband. She testified her choice by kissing the hem of 
his garment. Rejoicing, feasting, and the religious rite then 
followed. Such is the pretty tale in the Nala story. 

More ceremonious is the pseudo-self -choice, where the maid's 
' choice ' is conformed to stipulations made by her guardian, or 
at the most is a choice not of an individual but of the condi- 
tions on which she binds herself to accept anyone among sev- 
eral. At a tournament or joust, where the election depended 
on the strength of the aspirants, there was really no choice left.* 
Besides, at this time the affair was practically settled by arbi- 
tration. The marriage of Virata's daughter and Arjuna's son 
is a pure marriage of convenience. Virata wants to bind the 
two nations together. He offers his daughter first to Arjuna, 
who declines. Virata is somewhat disappointed, but says that 
perhaps Arjuna's son would do just as well, and offers his 
daughter again to Arjuna for his son. Arjuna consents to this, 
and the two parents tell the two young people that they are to 
be married immediately ; and they are. It is to this period, I 
think, that the jousting election (svayamvara) belongs. There 
is nothing primitive about it. On the contrary, it is modern 
throughout. Arjuna's rape of Suhhadra is the only form of 
'primitive marriage,' except it be such accidental connubial 
connections as form the basis of his ' adventures.'f 

As matter of formal preference, the svayamvara is declared 
to be the proper marriage for warriors ;% but this is only a 
general rule, as ' rape is also recommended.'! We read of a king 
reaching the age of thirty-six without marriage. | Usually the 
age is about half of that, as Abhimanyu marries at the age of 
sixteen, and the Pandu brothers could not have been much 
older when they wedded Krishna. The wife's ' legal ' age was 
from three to' twelve ; but this, modern view does not corres- 
pond with the early accounts of marriages (see below on 
women). 

The sub-wives of the king were not wives but concubines. 
A later marriage with a woman of higher caste should reduce 



* Compare the self -choice of R. iii. 4. 30 : ya idarh dhanur udyamya 
sajyam ekena pdnind, karisyati sa sltdyd bhuvi bhartd bhavi$yati, 
'Slta's husband shall be the man that can draw this bow with one 
hand.' In this ceremony a messenger was sent to issue invitations 
(ib. 31). 

f These are also late, as adventures. The Citragupta incident is a 
peculiar application of levirate laws in their final evolution into a sub- 
stitution of a daughter's son instead of the true son of the levirate. 

X svayaihvarafyk§atriydi?,dih vivdhafy, i. 219. 21. 

§ prasahya haraijurh cd 'pi k^atriyd'ndm praqasyate, ib. 22. 

J ' Sixteen and eight summers, and' four and eight also, he had not 
enjoyed pleasure of women :' i. 100. 20. 

vol. xm. 22 
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the former wife of lower caste to the position of a menial. This 
is probably true only for the period that originates such a formal 
rule. The law-codes require in all marriages that the husband 
should marry his highest wife first. Afterwards he may marry 
' down.' Thus a warrior should marry a girl of the warrior- 
caste first. Then he should marry a girl of the people-caste. 

Marriages were celebrated by general "public rejoicings, 
where music is a predominant feature. In regard to these con- 
stant descriptions of festival processions, we may say that by 
reading one we know all. Like exhibition of joy celebrates the 
return of a conqueror to his native city.* 

For further details of marriage, see the general appendix on 
the status of women. Polygamy with the king and royal 
family was the rule. Polyandry is unknown except in legends 
and in the case of the Pandus themselves, who all married one 
wife. ' The law of having only one consort 'f is in the case of 
women respected, but it is evident that no man of warrior-caste 
was thought the better of on account of its observance. As far 
as sentiment went, a devoted husband is praised for fidelity ; 
but if he grew tired of his wife, he ' over-married ' her as a 
matter of course. The law demands a second wife if the first 
fails to bear a son4 

12. Royal Burial.% — Of the two old methods of disposing 

* A charming account of this sort is given in iv. 68. 343. The king 
hears of his son's victory and immediate return. He bids the courte- 
zans and heads of the army go out and meet the victor. The bell-man 
mounts an elephant and proclaims the victory at all the cross-roads 
(grngatakesu). The daughter of the king puts on her holiday clothes 
(grngarave?a bharand) ; and when the city had heard the proclamation, 
all the people, to greet the prince, go out before the king with their 
hands crossed for good luck (sarvam purarh svastikapdnibhutam), ac- 
companied by the sound of drum and flute and shell (vdrija), and they 
are all dressed in their best clothes (vesdih pardrdhdih). And with 
them go the praisers and the singers and the encomiasts, who also 
play on the drum and the flute (suta, magadha, ndndwddya) ; and they 
rejoicing welcome him home. Compare further the account (in xii. 
37. 41 ff.) of a procession advancing to Hastinapur. The women drove 
in front on lofty cars ; the king was praised by clapping of hands as 
well as music. The city was adorned with white wreaths, flowers, and 
flags. The main street was ornamented, and incense was burned in it. 
Flowers, incense, and waterpots also adorned the palace. In iv. 71. 33 
the king offers his whole kingdom to the Pandus just before the mar- 
riage ceremony (cf. ff.). The suta, magadha, etc., are professional 
players. Compare the section on music, below, and xiv. 64. 2, ' praised 
by suta, magadha, and bandin.' They are generally accompanied by 
wrestlers, boxers, mimes, granthikas, and those that ask how one has 
slept (sdukhyafdyikdh). Compare, too, v. 36. 55 ff . 

+ iii. 205. 5, ekapatnyah . . . striyah; R. v. 2. 21, ekapatnlvrata. 

% Ap. ii. 5. 11. 12 ; M. ix. 81. 

8 Compare Roth, Todtenbestattung, Z. D. M. G., viii. ; Muller, Ueber 
Todtenbestattung, etc., ib.ix. Iff., and India, p. 233 ff., on the cere- 
mony for the dead ; Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 400 ff . ; Rajendralala- 
mitra, Indo- Aryans, ii. 114 ff.; Caland, XJber Totenverehrung bei einigen 
der indo-germanischen Volker (1888). 
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of the dead, the perhaps later form, cremation, had in the Epic 
age superseded earth-burial. The king was burned in the midst 
of his sorrowing subjects, who came together to witness the 
pageant. Only children of not more than two years of age 
were buried in earth. These two forms, earth and fire, are the 
only ones recognized. Embalming is not described. The re- 
markable trick of the Pandus on entering Upaplavya in dis- 
guise would imply a monstrous imitation of Persian exposure 
to birds, were we able to imagine that the pretext suggested 
could really have been preferred. It occurs in a late book that 
the Pandus hide their arms in a tree, and agree to say, if any 
one should try to investigate the spot, that it is holy and must 
not be touched, because ' according to the family custom, 
practiced by our ancestors, we have hung up in yonder tree the 
body of our old mother, recently deceased at the age of one 
hundred and eighty.'* The formal death-procession is for the 
king alone, or, if slain in battle, for the king and his dead com- 
rades. "When the royal household goes forth to mourn for the 
king, we find that his old father and the women of the city 
proceed to the battlefield, followed by all the artizans, the 
merchants, the people (agriculturists and cattle dealers), and, in 
short, all the laborers. Then arises the sound of lament, each 
wailing his lost. And they sing the songs of praise above 
their slaughtered heroes.f Or, again, in another scene, the 
king dies, and the four castes go out in procession and watch 
the burning of the king's body. After the royal funeral, the 
people mourn twelve days, priests and all lamenting the dead 
king and sitting upon the ground.:}: Then follows the cere- 
mony for the dead (graddha). A short abstract will describe 
the funeral. The body of the king is covered with flowers 
by relatives and friends. The bodies of the king and his wife 
are carried on the shoulders of friends. § All the royal insig- 



* iv. 5. 83-33. I find not the slightest trace of such a mode of burial 
elsewhere, though it was an extraordinary statement to invent, if the 
custom appeared as peculiar to the writers as to the historian. This 
book is late — but so late as to be infected by Persian custom ? Yet 
' family custom ' could cover any oddity in India. 

t xi. 10. 16. The dead are heaped by rank on piles (pyres) and burned. 
Compare ib. 36. 30 : citdh krtvd prayatnena yathdmukhydn narddhipdn, 
ddhaydmdsur avyagrdfy qastradrstena karmaqd. Compare R. ii. 83. 30. 
Arrian recounts that the Hindus have no tombs, but ' sing songs ' over 
the dead (ri&evTcu roioiv airoftavovai . . nal raf <j(5af at avTotmv eirdSovrai 
c. 10). 

t i. 137. 30, 33 : compare xv. 39. 16. 

§ i. 137. 9 : that is, in a litter, as I suppose in a similar case to be the 
meaning of yanena nryuktena bahumulyena mahatd (a large Utter, 
costly, drawn by men) ; as elsewhere, ydna may refer to anything that 
carries, but is different from the common palanquin (xv. 33. 19 ff.), 
unless here we have really a wagon drawn by men (xvi. 7. 19). 
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nia (cdmara, vyajwna, and the umbrella) are borne along.* 
Music accompanies the procession. The members of the court 
and the royal officers with the sacrificial priests lead, dressed in 
white ; and honey and butter are carried in a sacred fire-vessel. 
All the castes follow, grieving. Gifts are strewn among the 
people by the courtiers and members of the royal house ; they 
repeat always the mourning refrain ' alas ! whither goeth our 
king !'f Men of the people and slave-castes take part in the 
procession. Also the wives of the warriors join the crowd. 
They come at last to the Ganges, and the body of the king is 
bathed in the holy river. It is then clothed anew, and adorned 
with sandal-paste and white robes ' made in that land.' The 
bodies are then burned with sandal-paste, and the people show 
their grief by sleeping upon the ground.^ The religious cere- 
mony in memory of the dead is called the aurdhvaaehiha, and 
must always be accompanied by gifts to the people and to the 
priests.§ 

The question of widow-burning implied above resolves itself 
for Epic usage thus. Madrl burns herself with her royal hus- 

* The burial-hymn of the Rig- Veda (x. 18) assumes a time when each 
man bore the bow, and had it broken on his funeral pyre. The Brah- 
manic rules make a distinction of caste, and keep the bow for the war- 
rior, while a goad (astro) is laid in the hand of a man of the people. 
Compare Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 25. 

f To answer this question very literally, we may refer first to xvi. 7. 
23, where in burying a king we find the place chosen for his body was 
' the place that was dear to him when he lived ;' and as to the destina- 
tion of his soul, compare the list of places where dead heroes go in xv. 
33.13ff. 

% The burning of the bodies is here represented as having already 
taken place! The king died in the forest, and the wife mounted 
the funeral pyre and was burned with him (i. 125. 31). After this 
the bodies are brought to Hastina, and the ceremony takes place as 
described above — where, from the description of the anointing and 
dressing of the ' king's body,' it is clear that no former burning is 
imagined, and that the queen is only brought in as an appendix : once 
when they bear the king ' with the queen,' and again at the end, where 
they place the ' bodies ' on the fire. Evidently two accounts are here 
confounded. After the king had been burned with Madrl on the pyre, 
there could not have been much corpse left, or not enough to dress and 
smear with sandal-paste. 

§ xii. 42. 7. Suehgifts free the soul from sin. A list of them is given 
in the late books. The recipients in these descriptions are the priests. 
Compare xiii. 136. 10, etc. Here ' shoes and umbrellas ' are added after 
other gifts, though generally they are to be of great value, cattle, gold, 
gems, land, tanks, etc. Compare also xiv. 14. 15, where 'great gifts' 
are bestowed. In xiv. 14. 4 ff. the religious ceremony lasts ten days, 
during which time the king makes presents to the priests : the cere- 
mony being a general warrior-funeral for kings and knights fallen in 
the war. The surviving king, for whose sake the war was fought, 
becomes by this means ' free of debt.' Even villages are given away by 
him (compare also xv. 11.10; 13. 11; xiv. 62. 2 ff., where 'thousands of 
priests ' are feasted, and garments, gold, and cows are given away). 
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band. Four wives are burned with Krishna. Qantanu's funeral 
shows no such custom. Elsewhere in the didactic portions the 
custom is enjoined (see appendix on women). Lassen says 
(Znd. Alt. i. 592) that absence of widow-burning is found in the 
Ramayana alone. This is, therefore, not quite correct. More- 
over, the mention in the Ramayana of a woman ' adorned and 
wanting to die and obtain final happiness,' and the heroine's 
own remark that she is not satl (the technical word denoting a 
woman willing to undergo suttee) shows the custom known here, 
although not taking place in the case of the chief characters.* 
The royal burial in the Ramayana is, except in unessentials, 
the same as in the Mahabharata. At sunrise all the people 
assemble ; the perfumes, oils, etc., are used as described above. 
The king's body is borne on a palanquin (gibika), and is carried, 
adorned and clothed, in procession, while in front the praisers 
go, chanting the usual eulogy. After ten days' mourning, on 
the twelfth and thirteenth days, the grdddha or funeral feast is 
given.f The non-Epic but legal code gives us the statement 

* Both the warriors' widows being provided for by the king (see 
above), and the Ramayana's word a ' woman is called (scornfully) "a 
widow " just the same, though she be rich ' (R. iv. 22. 17), show that in 
general the widows of warriors, both in the Mahabharata and in the 
Ramayana, are not thought of as dying with their husbands. On the other 
hand, acquaintance with the practice of not allowing women to live 
when deprived of their husbands seems to me to be implied in the above- 
mentioned quotations. In the first case, a woman parted from her hus- 
band exclaims : ' fie upon me, un-Aryan and bad wife that I am ; since 
I live even for a moment when separated from him, and (in so doing) 
live an evil life ' (R. v. 26. 24-25). Compare the like words in the follow- 
ing quotation from our Epic, where the reference is (without any 
doubt) to widow-burning : patihind tu kd ndri satl jiviturn utsahet, 
evamvilapya . . . pativratd sampradlptam pravivega hutdganam (xii. 
148. 9). In both we have, it will be noticed, the same exposition of 
the satl (Anglo-English suttee) or 'good wife.' The practice touched 
probably only the chief wife of a king at first, and was afterwards 
extended to the wives of warriors not royal. It appears to be a south- 
ern custom. In Bali, according to Friederich, widow-burning is con- 
fined almost entirely to princely families, and here satl is distinguished 
from beta, the latter being a separate fire for the wife without the 
crease (which was used in satl), J. R. A. S., N. S., ix. The second quota- 
tion given above contains a reference to the same subject, and reads : 
' then they saw in astonishment the (doomed) city of Lanka, adorned 
like a woman that wishes to die and obtain final happiness ' (dadrgus 
te tadd lankdm vihasanto hy alamkrtdm, paccimam griyam dpannam 
nartm. iva mumursatlm) R. vi. 15. 27. (Perhaps pagcimdm kriydrn is in- 
tended as in R. vi. 96. 10, meaning 'the death-ceremony.') Compare 
Mbh. xvi. 5. 4 : dadarga dvarakam vlro mrtanatham iva striyam. Final 
happiness is a wife's portion when she dies with her husband. A 
late work like the Par. G. S. both allows re-marriage and praises the 
satl, since she saves her husband from hell, and dwells in heaven as 
many years as she has hairs on her bodv (three and a half crores) : 
iv. 28, 30-31. Compare also R. vi. 68. 33 ff . 

t R.ii.83. lff.,26: 86. Iff. Compare ib. ii. 68. 47-56 (three days of 
mourning). 
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that at the king's death all interest on borrowed money stops, 
and Vedic study is suspended. Both are resumed on the con 
secration of the new king.* 

13. The Imperial City. — There is no part of Hindu litera- 
ture so old that walled cities are not mentioned in it.f There 
are, on the other hand, no purely Hindu ruins antique enough 
to prove that stone-walled cities were known before Alexander. 
From each fact arises a contradictory theory. Investigators 
have been prone to lay weight on one or the other of these 
proofs, and discredit the force of the other. The archaeol- 
ogist stands opposed to the literary student. Native scholars 
have naturally preferred to make the Vedic allusions to walled 
towns over-reach the negative evidence of lack of remains. 
They also lay stress on the frequent mention of walls, ram- 
parts, gates, etc., in the Mahabharata and Ramayana4 Giving 
due regard to both claims,§ it seems to me that a fair and 
middle possibility presents itself. Since the Vedic literature 
names, we may assume that the period represented knew r , 



* Vas. ii. 49 ; G. xvi. 32. But see Bilhler's note to Vasishtha. 

\ Compare the castles of the Dasyus, etc., made of iron and very 
numerous, a list of which is given from the Eig-Veda in Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, ii. 378 ff. 

% One point in the latter quotations has, I think, not been brought 
out : it is the standing epithets applied to the towns in the Ramayana. 
Strictly speaking, we have no descriptions here ; we have one set of 
phrases constantly repeated with slight variations. Compare saprakara 
satorana in R. vi. i. 34, 40 ; 2. 14 ; 16. 57 ; 25. 33 ; sa\taprdkdratorand, ib. 
v. 35. 35 ; 51. 24 ; 56. 142 (saftatorand). A slight variation occurs in ib. 
vi. 14. 19 ff . (the prakara is of iron, ib. v. 72. 11). These walls shake with 
a noise (saprakdrattdlakd, satorana, vi. 16. 53-54 ; so prakdras torandni 
ca, vi. 46. 136 ; notice saprakara satorana in 16. 53, in 57, and compare 
22, all in one section), and shake with the pounding of fists {prakara 
and torana, ib. 17. 8). Now this phrase occurs in various ways in the 
Mahabharata, as in iii. 284. 2 (describing Lanka), drdhaprdkdratorana ; 
viii. 33. 19, grhattdlakasamyuktam bahuprdkdratoranam (describing the 
city in the sky) ;' xv. 5. 16, puram ca te suguptam sydd drdhaprdkara- 
toranam, attdttdlakasambddharh satpadam sarvatodigam ; xvi. 6. 23-24, 
imdrii nagarlrri . . . prdkardftdlakopetdm samvdrah pldvayisyati, etc. 
But it occurs in all cases in places which would otherwise be thought 
late — as here, in the Rama legend ; in a fanciful tale woven into the 
battles ; in the didactic recommendations of one of the latest books ; in 
the prophecy of the flooding of Dvaraka, a still later addition ; even the 
commentator takes the inner defense to be of barbed wood (upacalya, 
iii. 15. 6). It seems, therefore, as if without prejudice we might affirm 
that walled cities are known in early times ; strong stone walls and bat- 
tlemented towers belong, however, to thelate-Mahabharata-Ramayana 
period, and are there predicated of cities in such a way as to lead us to 
suppose that the poet even then did not describe what often existed, 
but what had been set as a poetically correct method of description, 
and preserved as a model. Thus also Ag. P. 238. 28 describes a town as 
ueeaprdkdratoranam. Compare also Vayu P. i. 38. 13 ; 39. 36, 51 ; 40. 
6, 10, 14, 16. In ail these cases we find the same standing epithet. 

§ And to the Greek account, Arrian (c. 10) saying that coast cities are 
of wood, inland of brick. He describes also the size of the moats, etc. 
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walled towns. But it is not at all necessary to assume that these 
walls were of more permanent material than hardened earth, 
protected perhaps by ditches and palisades. Such is the vapra, 
a wall of earth flung up for fortifications, and often spoken of, 
even in the Epic, and amid the pompous descriptions of ' iron 
walls' and other highly improbable latenesses. Such too is 
the eaya, which is found in the Mahabharata as a city defense, 
a mere bank of earth. These two are sometimes joined in one 
description.* 

But if the accounts of full fortifications must be regarded as 
foreign to the first form of the poem, this is exactly what, in 
accordance with a reasonable theory of the origin of the poem, 
we should expect to find. Descriptions of cities belong to the 
latest amplification of the original. 

With full consciousness, then, that the city described be- 
longs to the imperial, not to the regal, period of the poemf — 
that is, to that period when the acts of the heroes were finally 
exalted as much as possible by the last revisers — we may 
examine the general plan of a Hindu city, as it is represented 
perhaps not earlier than the fifth century after the Christian 
era. It had high, perhaps concentric walls about it, on which 
were watch-towers. Massive gates with strong doors, J pro- 
tected chiefly by a wide bridged moat, the latter filled with 
crocodiles and armed with palings, guarded the walls. The 
store-house was built near the rampart. The city was laid out in 
several squares.§ The streets were lighted with torches and 



* Compare R. v. 9. 15 : vaprdify cvetacaydkdrdify, ' by walls of earth 
and heaps of white earth ;' and Mbh. iii. 160. 39 : prdkdre^a . . . gailad 
abhyucehrayavatd caydt^alakacobhind. The commentator on the last 
explains eaya as the foundation-bank of the real wall ; aftdlaka is 
the house on top of the wall (cf. nirvyuha) : a necessary explanation, as 
the wall is here mountain-high and golden. I imagine such heaps 
{eaya) and banks of loose earth (vapra) were first used. Then came the 
defense of palisade and watch-tower. Long after came solid masonry. 
In fact, all the Epic descriptions of solid walls are late. Neither Indra- 
prastha nor Hastina could have had stone walls in the earliest account. 
It is evident, too, that in Mbh. i. 185. 6, where the Pandus come to 
Pancala and ' see the town and headquarters {skandhdvdra), and live 
in a potter's house,' outside the town, only an open unwalled town is 
thought of, lying like a camp, round a fort (pura), and with head- 
quarters: though at once the place of tournament is elaborately de- 
scribed as built with walls. 

t We find later rules for building prdsdda, nagaravdstu, etc., in 
Ag. P. 104, 105 ; and careful estimates and rules for houses in Br. Sam- 
hita, 53, not comparable with the Epic. See further reference below. 

t In xv. 16. 3 : 'the king left Hastinapur by a high gate' (sa vardha- 
mdnadvdreqa niryaydu gajasdhvaydt) ; and, as usual, the people ascend 
the roofs to look at the procession. 

§ The Mbh. recommends six, but I find only four mentioned in the 
Ramayana, ii. 48. 19. Compare purarh $a{padaih sarvatodicam, Mbh. 
xv. 5. 16. N. thinks that this implies seven walls : not necessarily. 
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watered.* The traders and the king's court made this town 
their residence. The farmers lived m the country, each dis- 
trict guarded, if not by a town modelled on the great city, 
at least by a fort of some kind. Out of such forts grew the 
towns. Round the town, as round the village, was the ' com- 
mon land ' to some distance (later converted into public gar- 
dens, as we see in the Mudraraksasa). In the city special 
palaces existed, for the king, the princes, the chief priests, min- 
isters, and military officers. Besides these and humble dwell- 
ings (the larger houses being divided into various courts), 
there were various assembly-halls, dancing-halls, liquor-saloons, 
gambling-halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small 
traders, with goldsmiths' shops, and the work-places of other 
artisans. The arsenal appears to have been not far from the 
king's apartments. Pleasure parks abounded. The royal 
palace (see above, p. 118) appears always to have had its dance- 
hall attached, f The city gates ranged in number from four 
to eleven, and were guarded by squads of men and single 
wardens.:]: Doorkeepers guarded the courts of the palace, as 
well as the city gates. § 

In the well-hid inner court the king's secluded life, as repre- 
sented in the later luxury, enabled him to pass the time ' on 
soft couches and lulled by music ' (v. 36. 55). Interesting is 
the fact that, with all its extravagance, the city does not seem 
to be that of the time of Varahamihira. Where all, as in these 
descriptions, is explained minutely down to small detail, we 
miss the vlthiha and alinda terraces, so carefully described by 
the Brhat Samhita, and find for the exact statement of many- 
storied houses in the latter only a vague allusion to stairs or 
ladders in the Epic (sopana : i. 185. 20) ; just as we miss the 
nirdjana ceremony, and any allusion in the life of the charac- 



* R. vi. 112. 42 : siktarathydntardpand. As the watering of the streets 
is rather unique, it may be well to give a special reference for this 
point : Indraprastha is described as sammrstasiktapanthd, Mbh. i. 
221. 36. 

f nartandgdra, iv. 22. 25 ff. 

X Katha Up., v. 1, speaks of a town with eleven gates as a possibility 
('the body is like a town with eleven gates'). Nine gates are given to 
a town in Varaha P. 52. 5 : navadvdram . . ekastambham catuspatham. 
Lanka has four bridged gates (eight in all, and eight walls : see R. vi. 
93. 7, and note below). Four gates are implied in the sixth act of 
Mrcchakatika, where the men are told to go to the four quarters to 
the gates. The joke in Mrcch. (Act v. ) on the guard of the town being 
send implies a large military force resident in the town, this being 
the real guard instead of the nominal protectors, the squads of military 
police. 

§ These courts have mosaic pavements of gold in R. vi. 37. 27, 58 ; see 
Mbh. i. 185. 20 ; ii. 33 and 34 (ku$ima of gems). 
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ters to dramatic entertainment other than dance and mime- 
shows (as in ii. 33. 49, pagyanto natanartakan).* 

The imperial city is represented as supplied with everything 
necessary to withstand a siege, from elephants and horses, in 
case of arming at the last, to doctors for the wounded; as well 
as with all kinds of food, grain, etc. ; and combustible material, 
such as resin, pitch, etc., which is to be furnished to the soldiers 
for army uses. The gates have two doors, and cross-bars, while 
loopholes are mentioned in the walls. They are defended by 
heavy machines placed over the gates, probably for projecting 
large shafts at the foe, or dumping rocks upon them, as they 
cross the moat. It is recommended that kings should suppress 
drinking-shops, bawds, peddlers, sodomites, and gamblers : 
which seldom appears to have been done. On the contrary, he 
is also told to have stores of liquor, and dancers and actors to 
amuse himself with.f 



* Although a kind of drama is known to the latest lists of literature 
(see above, p. 112, and below on music). This would fix the terminus ad 
quern, including as a whole the pseudo-Epic, but not necessarily the 
following books or even earlier sporadic religious outcries, the insertion 
of which latter might be put at any date without much affecting the 
poem. The Harivanga shows its posteriority to the Epic in many ways 
(as e. g. nirdjand), and this was known in the seventh century. 

t Besides xii. 86. 4ff., and 69. 14 ff., compare for descriptions of cities 
(although they all agree closely, and differ mainly in extent of descrip- 
tion) the short but comprehensive account in iii. 15 (Dvaraka) ; i. 207. 30 ff . 
(Indraprastha) ; iii. 173. 3 (floating city) ; 207. 7 (Mithila) ; 283. 3 and 284. 
4-30 Ravana's Lanka) ; viii. 33. 19 (skytown) ; xv. 5. 16 (ideal town). In 
the Ramayana we find nearly the same descriptions as those in this later 
part of the Epic. The strong gates, machines, etc., with lighted lamps 
and other modern features, in R. i. 5. 8 ; ii. 5. 11 ff. Lanka has four gates, 
with four iron bridges crossing the moat, each gate consisting of two 
doors. Drinking halls (dpdnagdla), flower-stores (puspagrhdni), etc., 
abound (R. v. 72. 8, 13 ; 15. 8 ; ii. 103. 12 ff.). The broad streets (pratoli), 
mansions, and palaces (harmyaprdsdda) are generally described as pro- 
fusely decorated with flags and protected by machines (ii. 87. 22 ; 94. 19). 
The walls here are furnished with battlements (prdkdravadabhl, vi. 14. 
22) on which the defenders stand. Squads (gulmdh) are placed above the 
city, vi. 31. 3 (all R. ). The countersign (literally 'seal ') given at the city 
gate is alluded to in Mbh. iii. 15. 19 (' no inhabitant goes in or out with- 
out the seal,' amudrah) ; and in i. 42. 15 we have the dvdfystha or palace 
door-keeper (dduvdrika in the drama) at each kaksyd, court. Several of 
these_ courts in one palace are mentioned, even as many as seven in the 
Ramayana, where they are guarded by young men armed with knives 
and bows (R. ii. 13. 1). The antafypuram is behind the third kaksyd, and 
contains a play-ground (dkridam) with flowers and fountains, where 
the women amuse themselves (pramadavanam), xii. 325. 29 ff. The 
enterer must be announced (niveditatf.). Compare with this iii. 133. 13, 
where a new-comer says, to the porter : ' I want to see Bandin in the 
assembly room (rdjasamsadi) ; take my name to the king at once, door- 
keeper ' (nivedayasva mam dvdfystha rdjne). Compare R. ii. 3. 5, dvd- 
sthena 'vedita, and R. vi. 8. 37, etc. The keeper of the gate, R. ii. 73. 26. 
The land around the town is full of farmers and artisans : that is, in 
peace, they live outside as well as within the great cities (i. 109. 4). In 
VOL. xni. 23 
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I believe the relative size of buildings and width of roads is 
not, as in Puranic literature and the Brhat Samhita, established 
by any rule. Absence of such rule, where all is so carefully de- 
fined as in the Qanti, should have weight in discussing the age of 
the latter.* Not unworthy of notice in connection with these 
almost modern towns is the older statement concerning a king's 
proper ' forts' or defenses, incongruously welded into the late 
portion of the Epic. They are six-fold : viz., a defense consist- 
ing of a desert, of water, of earth, of wood, of a hill, or of 

attacking the walls, elephants were employed, hence purabhettdrafy or 
' town-breakers,' ii. 61. 17. So the Greeks say. Compare Aelian, xvii. 
29 (strong walls ! perhaps evidence of lack of stone). The ' four kinds 
of physicians ' employed are for cases of poisoning, arrow-wounds, 
sorcery, and general practice (xii. 69. 50-60). Wealth of a palace is 
described ii. 34, and 51. 3 ff. : blankets, skins, cloth of wool, catskin, 
ratskin, gold-thread, mantles, as well as gems and jewelry of every 
kind. Trees of all sorts are kept in town, especially the edible milktree 
(xii. 89. 1). It is interesting to note that besides regular spies the king 
has unmilitary, in fact priestly squads stationed in outlying towns, as a 
refuge in case he has to flee his capital (xii. 86. 29 ; 140. 40). For vices 
to be cast out, compare xii. 88. 14-16. In case of siege (for fear of fire), 
the thatch-covered houses are to be mud-plastered. The list of weapons 
in xii. 69 is unexpectedly simple ; but we note, what has often been 
denied (M. vii. 90 : see below), that poisoned (digdha) arrows are recom- 
mended ; just as we saw above, p. Ill, that the king is told to be 
acquainted with 'use of poison.' In regard to the 'battering rams' 
and 'catapults' generally understood by the machines (yantra) spoken 
of in the text, compare more particularly below ; note here, however, 
from the Ramayana, that these machines are not battering rams and 
probably not catapults, but are primitive and awkward contrivances 
placed over the city gates and in other parts of the town (which should 
be full of them) for the purpose of casting arrows of great size and 
stones. They are ' strong and Arm,' but appear to be of little use ; for, 
though carefully adjusted at the beginning of the conflict, they do not 
do harm enough to be mentioned in connection with actual damage 
inflicted : over the gates, R. v. 72. 8 ; town full of them (yantradhyam 
urdhvaprdkdratorandm), R. vi. 16. 22 ; to cast rocks (yantrotkfiptopald 
iva), R. v. 64. 24 ; strong and firm, R. v. 73. 1-12 ; carefully adjusted, 
R. ii. 109. 52. That they cast arrows or heavy shafts is plain from the 
fact that, like bows, they are furnished with (bow) strings, sajjay antra, 
R. vi. 14. 20, to be literally translated : compare the ' strong bows ' 
{yantrail), . . . drdhadhanvibhih), R. v. 72. 13. (Compare R. v. 9. 19, 
sdyudha.) There is not a single indication that they could have been 
worked by explosive powder. I have purposely taken all these citations 
from R. alone, as the later work. Even the Purana era knows yantras 
as general projectile weapons, the best being the bow. Compare the 
laud : yantranarh dhanur eva ca in Vayu P. i. 30. 234. 

*The Puranic rule is found further in V.P.i.6; Vayu P.i.8. 96 ff. 
(distance of khefa, etc.). The Puranic city may be illustrated by 
Varaha P. xi. 32 ff., a city built by a priest much like these of the later 
Epic. Of great historical interest are the 'stories' in the house de- 
scribed in the Pancadandachatraprabandha (ekadvibhumi atikramya, 
etc., ch. 3, as compared with the eight level courts described in a courte- 
san's house in the Mrcchakatika (Weber's note, 153 a) : though I doubt 
if this description (dvitiyabhumydm jagama, etc.) warrants our assum- 
ing a seven-story house, with the bath-room on the sixth floor. Per- 
haps the bhumis sloped up-hill. 
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men.* A reference to the Manu-statute shows that the six are 
understood of the best places where a capital city might be. 
'He should live in a city fortified by a desert, by an earth 
(wall), by water, by trees, by men, or by a hill ; but best of all, 
let him occupy a hill-fort (town set on a hill).' This would 
imply that stone wall's were not known. It is the commentator 
who adds to the wall 'of earth' the words 'or of stone or 
brick.' 

14. Note on caste-exchange.— hi the last act of the Vikram- 
orvaci and first of the Uttara Ramacarita, we find the king pre- 
paring to desert his throne 'and become a hermit, leaving the 
crown-prince to rule. This is a legitimate imitation of the old 
stories. But in the Epic the right to do this is not conceded 
without a strife. The desire of King Yudhishthira, mentioned 
twice in our Epic, to give up his royal life and become a hermit 
like the old sages, leads to an 'interesting discussion, the more 
so as his own father did the like. Here the propriety of the 
act is called in question, and the arguments advanced on each 
side are worth quoting. They show that Pandu either did 
not give up his throne, as generally assumed, or did so for 
other than simply religious reasons : perhaps because he was 
fond of hunting, or perhaps because he was a leper, though the 
latter supposition is from many points of view improbable. 
The proposal to leave the throne is especially disagreeable to 
the priests, as a king pious enough to renounce his kingdom 
would be just the one they would prefer to have on (their) 
throne. They admit that in ancient times a few cases of kings' 
doing this are recorded : such, for instance, as that of Vicvamitra 
and others, who being kings became priests ;f but to resort to 
a hermitage is the duty of a priest, and not of a king ; for protec- 
tion is the duty of a king, and is so recorded by the ancients ; 
but by doing penance in a wood he wins no worlds (hereafter) ; 
for he whose soul is given up to nothing but (religious) duty 
does not conquer the earth. Begging (another mark of the 
priest's vocation) is no more his business than living like a 
farmer or a slave ; his duty is to be strong.'^ Again : § 'all the 
orders say that a warrior should not practice (priestly) begging.' 
Although the king of the Pandus is aware of this rule, lie is 
equally familiar with the tales, alluded to above, of kings who 
have provided a precedent for him by becoming hermits : that 
is to say, practically Brahmans (one of these even gaining priest- 

* xii. 56. 85 ; from the legal literature, M. vii. 70-71 ; Ap. ii. 10. 25. 2-3. 

t ye jata ksatriyebhyag ca brdhmanas te ea te grutah, i. 137. 14 : cf . 
ix. 39. 36 ff. Sindhudvrpa, Devapi are among the few.' Another ac- 
count of Vicvamitra is in xii. 4 (see above, pp. 73, 159). 

1 Hi. 52. 14 and ib. 33. 72 ff . , with ib. 51 . 

§ v. 73. 3 : compare xv. 4. 5. 
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hood ' by force').* That the act was really common is shown by 
the fact that it is the first thing of which a king weary of reign- 
ing thinks, as in the case of the reigning king in the ninth 
book. In this passage, the kingdom Yudhishthira desires is freely 
offered him, the reigning king proposing to ' enter the wood, 
clothed in deer-skin, i. e. as a hermit; but Yudhishthira re- 
plies : ' To receive presents is not permitted to a knight ; I will 
fight for your throne, not take it as a gift.'f Having fought 
and conquered, he too grows weary of the kingdom and desires 
to become a hermit. The following summarizes the argument, 
conducted on the one hand by the pious king and on the other 
by (the priest speaking through) Arjuna, his warrior brother, 
and DraupadI, the queen. The king : ' So far as I can see, 
there is no such good for a man as renouncing the world ; for 
revelation says that such a man can not sin again.' Arjuna : 
' What a weak and unmanly idea ! what is a king if he re- 
nounces the world ? He is a worthless man. He has no prop- 
erty ; and what is life without wealth ? Love, happiness, heav- 
enly joy depend on wealth. Wealth is necessary for the glory 
of the family ; yes, even for the increase of religious and other 
duties ; in fact, it is the chief duty of a king to have wealth ; a 
man without wealth possesses neither this world nor the next ; 
he that takes a man's wealth takes away his religion (means of 
right acting). Do not the gods themselves seek to slay their 
own relatives to get their wealth? Why, even robbery is 
approved of in the Veda. What do the priests teach and make 
sacrifices for % To get wealth. Kings must have wealth in order 
to provide sacrifices. Do not therefore give up your throne 
and wealth.' The king: 'Is wealth needful? All wealth is 
not good : for instance, a man would not be happy if he were 
to steal the property of the gods.' Arjuna : ' Not every one 
that goes into the wood is a true renouncer of the world ; but 
he that lives a holy life is the true hermit ; moreover, it is a priest's 
business to be a hermit ; the sages say so. The priests ought 
to have gifts from the king ; but if the king becomes a priest, 
there will be no one to enrich the priests. Besides, a king that 
has conquered the earth and then gets no enjoyment as fruit of 
his trouble lives a fruitless life.' The queen : ' a warrior that 
cannot inflict a blow is not splendid (na bhati, non fulget); he 
does not get land ; to be mild to all creatures, to take gifts, to 
study, and to do penance, ought to be a priest's duty, not a 
king's ; for a king ought to protect people, and punish people. 
Punishment wakes when men sleep, and raises his staff ; he 
(Punishment) guards three things : gain, piety, and desire. 

*i.71.29. 

f ix. 31. 52, 57. His victory was, however, already assured. 
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Therefore a king that cannot punish is guilty of sin in regard 
to gain, piety, and desire. You call it doing penance to re- 
nounce the world, but a brave king's renunciation of the 
world is dying on the field of battle.' The king : ' I know 
the ordinances ; I know the double opinion of those that say 
on the one hand " act," on the other " forsake the world." I 
know all the (radical) arguments thought out by the roots, and 
I know the divine rule ; thou, my brother, hast no need to 
quote the sages' law to me. Thou knowest only weapons. The 
delicate meaning of the law thou canst not see; thou hast 
learned to fight, but not to think; some saints go into the 
wood ; some go north, and some go south ; but no one yet can 
show the one road that goes to deliverance, though the priests 
point out many ways of salvation. Some revere and some 
scorn; some inflict corporal pain upon themselves; some rely 
on ceremonies ; others deny the efficacy of such things, and 
they are logical and hard to convince. Moreover, there are 
scorners that speak much in assemblies and are fond of talk- 
ing ; they run over the earth to persuade men. But at the end 
the wise, the learned, the great, the best knowers of the law 
are in doubt.'* 

The final view as adopted by the king (xii. 21. 11 ff.) is that 
' some men slay, and some philosophize ; but Manu says that 
one should be mild and do no harm ; consequently even a war- 
rior may pursue such a life and yet gain heaven with its fruits ; 
although nirvana is very hard to win,'+ 

IV. The Military Position or the Kuling Caste. 

1. Philosophy of War. — It has long been popular to dwell 
upon the religious and meditative nature of the Hindus. We 
think of them as priests, not as soldiers. In general, this is not 
wrong ; but in so doing we ignore an important element in the 
constituents of the Hindu character. This theosophic vein 

*xii. 7.37A. ; refutation, ib. 26.25 ff. ; also ib. 12. 14 ff. ; 14.14ff. ; 19. 
1 ff . Much of this section belongs with Manu. Except for ' punishment,' 
birds and beasts would devour men ; the pupil would not study nor 
milk the beautiful cow (for his teacher) ; the girl would not marry,' etc. 
(15. 45 = M. vii. 21) ; danda from damandt and dandandt (adantan 
damayaty agisfdn darpdayaty apt) ; the rest compare' with M. vii. 25 ff . 
Concise end of caste-argument is given in 15. 23 : yatha srsfo ' si tatha 
bhavitum arhasi, 'be what thou art created.' The 'double opinion,' 
ubhayaih vacanam, of 19. Iff., is expressed thus: kuru karma tyaja 
(iti) ca, ' do acts, forsake acts.' 

t The last shows the Buddhistic influence not more than the ahinsa 
doctrine preceding. The Manu quotation (M. iv. 2) is perverted : see my 
paper on Manu in the Mahabharata. The whole passage is of course 
late ; but the later it is, the more interesting from the point of view of 
the modern castes. 
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was neither original nor universal. Our earliest literature is 
indeed religious, though with but little mysticism. But the 
religious element did not penetrate deeply into unpriestly classes. 
One is too apt to dispose of the general Hindu as Max Miiller does 
with the words : ' To the Greek, existence is full of life and 
reality ; to the Hindu, it is a dream and a delusion.' (Ancient 
Sanskrit Lit., p. 18.) If we mean by the Hindu the Hindu 
philosopher and priest, this is true ; but if we apply it to the 
Hindu at large, it is as misleading as to interpret the spirit of 
our earlier Europe by the writings of a Thomas a Kempis or 
a Molinos. The priest certainly came to believe in life as an 
illusion, and his doctrine has had its great and bad effect upon 
the Epic poetry ; but if we study the coarse, sensual, brutal, 
strife-loving, blood-hungry Hindu warrior ; if we revert to the 
Vedic ancestor of this ferocious creature, and see what joy in 
life as life is portrayed in battle-hymn and cattle-hymn, we 
shall be ready to admit, I think, that through the whole history 
of the Hindu, from the early Vedic until the pseudo-Epic pe- 
riod, there reigned the feeling, in the larger class of the native 
inhabitants, that existence is full of life and reality. I would 
not cavil at Midler's distinction, because it is plain he means 
that in general aspect such a difference is perceptible. But this 
is a difference that would fall to pieces, were we to eliminate 
the literary class, from whose works we form such a judgment. 
The Hindu soldier's view of existence must be got mainly by 
inference, for the priest has done his best to inspire the knight 
with the thoughts of the priest ; but if we study even priestly 
delineations of military hie, we shall see that philosophy and 
even religion lay far from the soldier's heart. His life was 
bent on the material things of this world, as was the farmer's. 
He was no dreamer, till the priest retouched his portrait. 

I turn now to a study of this warrior feeling. To subdue an 
enemy, three means are popularly quoted. Of these, the first is 
conciliation, the last is war. This introduces us fitly to the 
theoretical as opposed to the practical side of the military senti- 
ment. As a matter of fact, ' conciliation ' has . little part to 
play in the early story ; but in the later development of the 
Epic drama, the first means of attaining political ends is faith- 
fully carried out.* 



* Brihaspati, in xii. 69. 23, gives only conciliation, bribery, and dis- 
sension as the three legitimate means. But elsewhere we find other 
lists, making the ' means ' four in number, or even more — five, or seven 
being adduced (compare ii. 5. 21, and ib. 61; Kam. Nit. xvii. 3; x. 10; 
viii. 70). ' Polity ' is made a means, as in v. 132. 31-32, where a king is 
thus exhorted to recover his kingdom : ' to beg is not allowed thee ; to 
till the soil is shame ; a knight thou art, and livest by might of arms 
alone ; then take again thy kingdom, by any means thou canst— by 
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Peace is the ultimate goal of a happy kingdom ; but through- 
out the Epic peace is presupposed as an anomaly in life. Con- 
stant strife, with insidious citizens and with open foes, must 
always be carried on. ' Through force and punishment is peace 
attained ; no coward can do right ; no coward does his duty. 
On the king depends all virtue ; on virtue, heaven ; on heaven, 
the gods ; on gods, the rain ; on rain, plants ; on plants, men — 
that King who (by completing the causal nexus) is the creator 
of men is equal to ten learned priests. So says Manu ' (i. 41. 
28 ff.). For this oft-given reason the king is enjoined to re- 
cover a lost kingdom, or defend a threatened one, in any way he 
can. The kingdom belongs to him by hereditary right {vanga- 
bhojyam), and he must never despair (iii. 78. 9 ; v. 136. 1). We 
find of course a number of platitudes against vengeance : ' The 
good think not of vengeance, but to do good to their enemies ; 
the highest sort of men are patient' (ii. 73. 6 ff.). But the Epic 
heroes are (as Duryodhana is described to be) ' razor-hearted,' 
and let even their friends, as Vidura sadly remarks, be punished 
in their wrathful folly (i. 128. 46 ; ii. 64. 12). Vengeance is the 
mainspring of the whole drama. If the king is unable to sub- 
due his foes openly, he must be a hypocrite and pretend love till 
the time is ripe for vengeance. This is the essence of royal pol- 
ity in 'cases of distress' (xii. 140. 9 ff.). 'He must be suave 
and agreeable till he can crush his foe ; he must pattern himself 
after the tricks of animals ; like a cuckoo should he watch, like 
a boar should undermine, like a mountain be steadfast, and in 
all cases possess impassibility {anullanghanvyatvam), anxious 
to get good luck like an empty house ; capable of many dis- 
guises like a player ; now drawing himself in like a turtle, or 
being fierce as a wolf, swift as an arrow, etc., as occasion shall 
demand; trusting no one, but keeping himself informed by 
means of spies. Eo dry enmity, but fruitful hate, should be 



kindness or dissension, by bribery, force, or guile ' (ksatriyo 'si ksatat 
trata bahuvlryopajlvita, etc.). The five are here samnd bhedena danena 
daifdena 'tha nayena va ; and naya is political intrigue. But in vi. 3. 
81 we find pacification, dissension among foes, and open war quoted as 
the ' three means ;' where, since ' numbers do not give victory ' the 
two first should be tried before the third. The regular three appear 
in v. 82. 13, and seem implied in v. 33. 62, where we read : trayopayah 
. . . p-uyante . . . kaniyan madhyamah gresthafy (iti vedavido viduhi, 
if we permit the commentator to read upayah, and to resolve into war, 
dissension and bribery (as one), and conciliation ; but apaydJ}, refer- 
ring to desire, duty, and greed, may be the meaning, or trayo nyayah 
may be read (N. 7). Three means appears the oldest form; four means is a 
later idea, as kept in xii. 356. 6 (conciliation, dissension, bribery, force) 
and M. vii. 107-109. The pseudo-Epic also employs the caturvidham or 
'four-fold means,' in a loose way, for means to any accomplishment, 
and makes the group refer thus to doing anything ' by sight, thought' 
voice, or act :' xii. 291. 16, ' 
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his ; let him not use his arms when he can have a boat ; 
let him not attempt the impossible, for it is no use trying 
to eat a cow's horn ; but when he can, let him go straight to 
killing men, destroying houses, spoiling roads, and ruining 
his foe as best he may. Let him corrupt his foe's ministers, 
appeal to his own people's weaknesses, win the confidence of 
the heads of guilds, and endear his ministers by favoring 
their families. Only a learned priest he had best avoid to 
quarrel with, for long are the arms of a wise man ; but other- 
wise, whatever foe he has, for that foe's destruction let him 
toil.'* 

This mode of procedure is particularly for outward foes ; but 
like means must guard against inward discontent, since the 
worst condition of ' distress ' is where weak and low men have 
power in a kingdom (iii. 35. 17). No respect whatever is due 
to a king that does not somehow or other subdue his enemies. 
He sinks like a cow in the mud, and is helpless as an ant 
(iii. 35. 7 ; ii. 15. 11). With such teaching, the motto ' Peace I 
think the best thing ' (ii. 15. 5) is a superfluous addition. There 
was no peace till all were crushed. 

2. The general fighting force and military sentiment. — The 
whole business of the whole warrior caste was fighting. Mem- 
bers of other castes fought also. ' Except in some wildly super- 
natural legends,' says Wheeler (Hist. Ind. i. 77), ' the Brahmans 
are not represented as warriors.' He refers to Drona, the 
priestly warrior. But the legend is of great importance, and 
shows "us plainly that it was conceived as possible, even if ex- 
traordinary, that a priest should be a leader in war. Another 
legend points to the fact that priests were only in the later time 
regarded as unfitted for martial practices. When the Pandus 
go disguised to Krishna's self-choosing, they assume the dress 



* The allusion to the empty house is explained by the fact that a house 
not yet occupied is glad to have its first inmate make a lucky entrance ; 
so the inception of his plan he should strive to have done under fa- 
vorable auspices. The reference to the boat is drawn from an antique 
law forbidding a man (avoiding toll) to swim a river where a ferry has 
been placed. So a king should wait for the proper means to convey 
him to his goal (Compare Vas. xii. 45, bahuohyaih na nadlrh taret ; 
M. iv. 77, etc.). The Manu code has also many of the comparisons 
drawn from the acts of animals. Compare vs. 24 with M. vii. 105 ; 
25 (a) = M. vii. 106 (a), etc. The spies are here recommended as usual for 
parks, halls, and places where priests meet. Compare above, p. 152. The 
allusion to the cow's horn (anarthakam anayu$yarh govi^dnasya bhah- 
§anam, 56) is explained by the addition ' the teeth touch it, but no food 
is obtained.' Compare with these mottoes Kam. Nit. v. 1 ; Ag. P. 224. 27, 
etc. The heads of guilds mentioned in vs.- 64 are the same as those 
already discussed above, p. 82. With vs. 69 ff. compare Bohtlingk's 
Spruche, mahate yo and na tat taret ; with the last proverb, 68, com- 
pare v. 37. 56 ; 88. 8, 
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of priests. As a priest Arjuna steps out and performs wonders 
with the bow. The warriors present are incensed that a priest 
can surpass them in shooting ; but the incident shows the not 
impossible attitude of the priestly caste in respect of handling 
weapons. It is only after the deed is done that the angry and 
defeated warriors make a rule that no priest henceforth shall 
enter the lists to contend in feats of arms with the knights. 
In spite of Wheeler's cutting dismemberment of the poem, 
there remains nothing wildly supernatural or even improbable 
in this legend. Again, compare a king's universal challenge : 
' Is there one that bears a weapon and is equal unto me in 
fight, either slave or farmer or knight or priest' (v. 96. 7). 
Even the son of Drona, who was one of the bitterest warriors 
in the Epic, retains so much of priestly character that he is re- 
proached for using a weapon, and called a ' priest but in name :' 
an indication of the soldier-priest's rarity, but a proof of the 
circumstance that the priest still as priest (as member of the 
caste) fought on the field (see below, § 4). Further, it was the 
formal law that any priest might serve as a soldier if unable to 
support himself as a priest. In view of legend and law it 
seems wrong to say that ' priests are never represented as sol- 
diers save in wildly improbable legends.' That one of the law- 
givers disputes this law shows again that, while not universal, 
it was not uncommon.* 

The mass of the army, the despised conglomerate array 
useful only for a wall, is composed of all the lowest castes, mixed 
with barbarians and foreigners. Among these too fought the 
men of the people-caste, when necessity called them into the 
field, as the quotation from a battle-chapter given below shows : 
where it is also stated, were the proof needed, that the slave too 
obtains heaven by fighting and dying in battle. In general, 
therefore, we may say, reverting to the earliest period, that first 
of all the whole people fought on the field ; that in the Epic 
period the knights fought as the main soldiers ; that some rem- 
iniscence remains even of the priests' use of arms ; that the ag- 
ricultural caste rarely but really fought in battle (against the 
statement of the Greek historians), and that the slave-caste with 
other un- Aryan elements of the state went to make up the pro- 
jectile force as mass in the battle array, but were without 
individuality. No low man gets a reputation for bravery or 
even for cowardice. He is but a brick in a row. The common 
warriors, however, those unable to bear the expense of cars or 
good arms, were retainers of the kings and lords, and (probably 
according to their wealth or bravery) were appointed to the 
positions of under-officers, or led the van in charges. 

* Compare G. vii. 6 ( but see Btihler's Intr. p. lii) ; V$s. ii. 22 ; M. x. 81. 
vol. xm. 24 
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' The essence of warrior duty lies in fighting ' is the hundred- 
times-repeated axiom and motto of all the caste. A few of 
their own expressions will show how deep a moral hold this law 
of their fighting caste had on the Hindus. It is indeed no ill 
to die in battle when one has been challenged to the fight ; but 
forever noblest is the death of those that fight straightly and 
turn not aside.* Not a pleasure only, but the highest duty is 
it to die in war : ' Fight now, be firm ; no other duty has a king 
than slaying foes ' (v. 160. 71). No matter how challenged, the 
warrior must respond. So a suddenly challenged king answers 
at once to a peremptory challenge by speedy preparation : 
'Mindful of the warrior's duty, he laid his crown aside and 
braided up his hair,' the formal beginning for the fight. f 

In fact, it makes no difference whether one expects to kill or 
to be killed in the contest, he must fight ; and in either case he 
gets his reward ; for ' crooked is war always ; who strikes, and 
is not struck again % But it is the same if one be slain or not, 
for he that dies in battle wins victory from death ;'| for ' death 
in battle is the womb of heaven' (ii. 22. 18). Even the pun- 
ning etymology of the word warrior is called upon to defend 
this view. Not to kill the foe is a sin ; the warrior is called 
' he that saves from destruction ;§ therefore he lives by destruc- 
tion.' All a warrior's superiority lies in force, as does the 
priest's in texts, the farmer's in wealth, and the slave's in his 
age alone (v. 168. 17). The same idea is often repeated. | 
' Boldness alone is the hero's own law.'T ' There is,' it is said 
again, ' absolutely no rule but conflict for one of the warrior 
caste ' (iii. 35. 35). ' To escape is a disgrace ; to die in battle is 
best ; to ask for mercy is a sm ; sweet is it to die in battle ; the 
path to heaven lies in fighting.'** "Wherever we find the topic 
touched, it is handled in the same way.ft One should fight 

* iii. 33. 16-17 ; dhave, so the verb dhvayad dvdirathend 'jdu, xii. 5. 1 
etc., 'called out ' to a duel (see below in battle). 

t lee c tin samanugrhya, ii. 23. 5 ff . 

% v. 72. 53, cf . ff . Compare R. vi. 93. 24-25 ; pardir vd hanyate viral} 
pardn vd hanti satfiyuge, iyarh hi purvanirdistti gatih k§atriyaQd$vati, ff. 

§ k$atatrtitti k?attijjivan, vii. 197. 4, 38 ; 143. 66 ; above, p. 114. 

|| Compare ii. 21. 50ff., and with 52 cf . v. 132. 7, the ' arm-power' of the 
warrior against 'voice-power' of the priests. 

If svako hi dharmah curdndrh vikramah ; and if the ' three means ' 
fail, conquer by boldness, i. 202. 18. 

** iv. 38. 29 ; v. 3. 20 ff. ; 185. 11 ; viii. 93. 55 ff. = ix. 19. 63 (ib. 59 = ib. 64). 

ft The exhortations just before the great war opens are not more 
expressive than those in mid-fight. They all breathe the same spirit, 
that it is pleasant and holy to die fighting, and that this assures heaven 
hereafter. ' The best death is on the field of battle ;' ' either victory or 
a battle-death— this is the eternal law proclaimed by the creator,' (v. 51. 
51 ; 73. 4 ; ix. 31. 34). Compare also v. 75. 23 : ' a warrior does not own 
what he does not win by his strength' (yad ojasd na labhate k?atriyo 
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strongly and unselfishly (nirahamJcara), for fighting is the 
eternal law ; and one may slay an elder and a better who comes 
to attack him,* for one should 'show no mercy to the foe.' 
Such determination in warfare naturally gave rise to proverbial 
expressions embodying the comparison with others less bloody 
by nature.f It was even regarded not alone as a disgrace, but 
as a sin, for a warrior not to die (as we should say) 'in his 
boots.' ' To die of disease in a house is a sin ' is more than 
once emphatically said (vi. 17. 11 ; xii. 97. 14-23). As a conse- 
quence of the necessity of battle, all caste-rules were laid aside. 
The knight might kill anyone that attacked him. Not even the 
priests were sacred.^: The psychical reason added to this rule 
might have applied to other cases, had the priests seen fit ; for 
' the soul is not killed ; it seeks a new home ;' and, after all, ' it 
is not the slayer that slays, but fate.'§ So it is said distinctly 
' if one sees a priest among those raising arms against him, a 
priest acting just like a warrior, and kills him when he is thus 
fighting, that is not ' priest-murder ' at all : that is the decision 
in the works on duty.'l This is a clear indication that the 
rules on duty found it necessary to provide for a very possible 
contingency by exculpating the slayer of a priest in advance. 

So overwhelming appears to the Epic poet the moral force 
back of the warrior's physical might that we have one sad state- 
ment in respect of that might : ' Right is that which a strong 
man understands to be right.'Tf Above all, the natural mourn. 

na tad agnute), for what he does win belongs to him, except for 
the share deducted for the king. Compare M. vii. 96-97 and G. x. 30-28 : 
the victor has all the spoils of battle except cars and riding-animals, 
which fall to the king ; as does also a special share of all the booty 
saving what a knight has thus gained by a duel ; all other things 
won in battle are divided among the army ; compare also Kam. Nit. 
xix. 31. Death in some holy spot is particularly desirable, such as 
'kuruksetra, the all-holy' (v. 141. 53). 'To fight as long as life shall 
last, to bow to priests and duty' is the summary of a warrior's code 
(v. 134. 40 ; 127. 15 ff). Sometimes the priest comes after duty, as ib. 
127. 20. This is a perverted quoiation. 

* vi. 122. 37 ; 107. 101 ff. : the Divinity speaks. 

t xii. 14-15 ; 22. 4 ; iii. 22. 23 ; 27. 37, 39 ; 28. 7 ; v. 38. 29 : conversely we 
find ' tender-hearted as a priest ' (iii. 35. 20). 

X For ' wrath obtains wrath ' as its reward. This is the proverbial 
atatayin doctrine kept in the law-codes, of which different forms exist : 
xii. 15. 55 ; 34. 19 ; 56. 30 ; iii. 29. 27 ; M. viii. 351 ; Ap. 1. 10. 29. 7, quoted 
from a Purana ; Vas. iii. 17 ; B. i. 18. 13. It refers to a secret assassin 
or an open foe. Curious is manyus tarn manyum rcchati = £pie <S' tpiv 
avrufnrrevei, Pseudo-Phocyl. 78. 

§ ' Fate I deem the highest thing ; manliness is no avail,' ii. 47. 36, 
etc. ; v. 159. 4, 14, ' man is worked by fate like a wooden machine ' (daru- 
yantravat). 

| v. 178. 51 ; note the conclusion : one may act toward another as that 
other acts toward him (53). 

T ii. 69. 15 : said by Bhishma. 
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ing for the dead is forbidden. Formal mourning with appro- 
priate rites is fit service at the funeral of a warrior ; but one 
should not lament long in his heart for those that are slain in 
battle. First, because he that does so ' gets only woe on woe,' 
since fighting and being slain is to the warrior what penance is 
to the priest and service to the slave, and the dead have obtained 
happiness ; next, because one should console himself by him- 
self, and not allow useless grief to cloud his mind ; naught is 
better to the warrior than war ; to avoid it is to lose place on 
earth and in heaven ; to flee is un- Aryan, ungodly.* 

So, in spite of some melancholy objection to death, and the 
thought that posthumous fame is no better than 'a wreath 



* xi. 2. 20 ; 9. 21 ff. ; 26. 4 ff . ; iv, 81. 4 ; ix. 81. 24. These passages are « 
multiplied. I select'but a few of epigrammatic or special moral inter- 
est : ' We know not whether death comes by day or by night ; but this 
we know — that nothing immortal lies in peace ' (ii. 17. 2). ' The palace 
of Indra is for them that seek their death in battle ' (ii. 12. 21). ' For 
war was the warrior born, victor or vanquished he goes to Indra's 
heaven ' (v. 185. 13). ' A knight's rule is " the weapon forever ;" he should 
not seek to be a priest ; for Indra was a warrior, and slew his sinful 
kin' (xii. 22. 5ff : although in the same book Vasishtha has to exhort 
Indra to ' make up his mind like an Aryan and slay his foes,' ib. 282. 
24). ' A pious priest and a warrior dying face to the foe both (attain 
the same end, and) split the disk of the sun ' (v. 33. 61). ' Face to the 
foe— who dies thus, endless his heaven' (iii. 54. 18). ' Do not grieve, my 
friends,' says even the sinful Duryodhana, ' for if the Vedas be any rule 
to you, I have conquered the world to come, in that I have not swerved 
from knightly law' (ix. 65. 28 ff. : cf. iii. 52. 25, yadi vedah pramanaty) 
So it is said (xi. 26. 12 ff.) : ' They that die slaughtered (by chance) go to 
worlds of gods and kings ; they that die with the thought "I will die - ' 
join the angels ; they that hold out against all odds, these go to the 
home of Brahma ; while even those that have begged for mercy, if they 
still die with their faces to the foe, go to the guhyaka world ; moreover, 
those that die anyhow on the field of battle, even if killed by accident 
(not slaughtered by the sword), go to the Kurus of the North after 
death' (12: hutdni garlrdr^i B., hatani C. 767 : cf. xii. 98). 

The hero-king of the Epic is told that he may make his mind easy for 
the slaughter of so many human creatures by performing a penance 
— ' even a little penace,' it is contemptuously added. The whole passage 
shows disdain for the weak sorrow of a king who could grieve for the 
deaths caused by his glorious wars, and adduces the constant argument 
that a king should 'protect:' or, as here applied, should 'protect his 
rights;' for the king's duty is to slay anyone that turns right into 
wrong, even if it be a son or a priest ; the axe is not the slayer of the tree 
it is the woodman ; the king is not the slayer of the men that die in bat- 
tle, it is fate ; even the gods once filled the earth with bloody oceans, 
when they fought with the demons ; if it lies on the king's conscience 
that many have been slain for his sake, let him do penance ; or, if he 
will, let him perform the great horse-sacrifice, which will certainly 
relieve his soul of all evil (xii. 32. 2 ff.— 33. 25 ; 97. 1 ff. : cf . ib. 23, ' it is a 
sin to die in bed,' and, therefore, a virtue to die in battle). The meta- 

Ehor of the ocean of blood is elsewhere fully carried out. Compare the 
attle-scenes below, or e. g. xii. 55. 18 : the bodies are islands ; the flags, 
the sea-foam ; one waters earth with blood ; grasses it with hair ; hills 
it with corpses. 
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adorning a dead man,'* the usual and effective spurs to courage 
are duty and glory. ' I elect glory even at the cost of life,' says 
the Kurus' chief hero ;f for ' victory is the root of right, and 
death is better than lack of fame.'^: But fear inspired courage 
also ; for according to the Epic rule a deserter is killed, and 
may even be burned to death.§ 

The question naturally arises, how far the formal expression 
of opinion reflects here the true spirit of the soldiers. To this 
the answer is, as it seems to me, that the chiefs are rightly rep- 
resented as preferring death to defeat, and as delighting in the 
fierce shedding of blood ; while the masses need these exhorta- 
tions to encourage them. Every hero, of course, because he is a 
hero, exults in the battle ; only the king of the Pandus, by 
what in each case appears to be interpolation, is made to grieve 
and sorrow over the result of war ; and the greatest knight, 
Arjuna, is made to feel a moral fear of killing before the fight 
begins. 

But the common soldiers, for the most part mercenary troops, 
are supplied with these sentiments as exhortative pills to stimu- 
late their slower valor ; and, too, oftentimes in vain. That al- 
most Mohammedan outburst referred to above (' sweet it is to 
die in battle ; the path to heaven lies in fighting,' viii. 93. 55 ff.) 
is the last desperate call of a great chief seeking to rally his 
frightened troops. But the call has absolutely no effect ; it 
does not stimulate the churls behind him to love of glory at the 
expense of life. They run away. As we shall presently see, 
this is no exception to the general order of events. The true 
warrior by caste is really indoctrinated with these sentiments 
to such an extent that he willingly dies for glory's sake as well 
as for duty's ; but the mass of the army was cowardly, trumped 
to battle at the outset, and eagar to avoid danger whenever it 
arose. I 

Interesting as the exhibition of morale given by the quotations 
above may be (and it seems to me that the poets have enabled 
us to get a tolerably clear idea of this, and portrayed the fight- 
ing force with what we may assume to be a true imitation of 



* iii. 301. 7 ; mftasya kirtir martyasya yatha mala gatayusah. 

f iii. 300. 31 : vj-nomi kirtim loke hi jivitena 'pi. 

| xii. 100. 39-40. 

| xii. 97. 22. The same kind of punishment with the same kind of fire 
is here decreed for the deserter as that which the law-codes enjoin for 
a warrior or man of the people-caste that has dishonored a woman of 
the priestly caste. Compare Vas. xxi. 1-3 ; M. viii. 377 (katagnind). 

I As I have already observed, the common soldiers are' led into the 
battle on the principle that quantity is more important than quality. 
'An army with a mass of foot soldiers becomes solid' [padatibahu- 
la sena dfQha bhavati), xii. 100. 24 (or gatrun jayati in Ag. P. 227. 7) : cf. 
Epic, ib. 99. 18, na hi gauryat param ; sarvam gure pratisthitam. 
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the actual conditions obtaining in Hindu warfare), it only 
brings out the more strongly our lack of information in regard 
to the real war-life of the king's common soldiers. What we 
do know may be briefly recapitulated here, before we proceed to 
the subject of military tactics. As to the primitive Hindu 
soldier of the pre-Epic period, how he was supported, what he 
did in peace, etc., we know next to nothing save by inference, 
and by works too late to be considered as valid for the Epic 
period. We judge that his pay was a part of the booty ; that 
at first he was a fraction of the common folk, and in peace was 
not different from his neighbors ; tending cattle, offering sacri- 
fice, repelling assaults, making forays, as times and wishes 
twirled his inclination. But gradually the cattle were left to 
others that preferred a quiet life ; agriculture arose, and caste 
gratings separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers 
from the ranchman and the farmer. Now he belonged wholly 
to the king, and drew his pay from his valor, or, later still, 
from a regular stipend, plus what (with certain exceptions) his 
individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the 
field of war. In the Epic period (and the reports of the Greeks 
support the native authorities) he lives a life in part beautifully 
resembling that of the German soldier. In war he fights as he 
is bid. In peace he amuses himself, and does nothing else. 
He receives a regular wage (which ought to be paid in advance), 
but is not employed by the king on the strength of this support 
to attend to civil business. His life must be free from business 
affairs, and his wife is supported by a pension when he is slain. 
His position theoretically is inferior only to the priest's, and in 
social practice inferior also only to his aristocratic superiors of 
the same caste.* 



* These points, incidentally touched on already, may be illustrated by 
the following : ' the daily allowance and (monthly) wage of the army 
to be paid as stipulated and at the time agreed upon ' (kaccid balasya 
bhaktam ca vetanam ca yatho 'citam, samprdptakale datavyarh dadasi 
na vikarsasi, ii. 5. 48, and the same in R. ii. 109. 41) ; ' support the wives 
of those that for your sake have gone to death ' (ii. 5. 54 : cf . xii. 86. 24 ; 
cf. also Nitipra. vi. 106-107) ; 'one must not engage in business affairs 
with a king's soldier ' (rdjabhrtyaJ), .... senajlvl ea . . . vyavahdresu 
varjaniydfy, v. 37. 30). The rules for booty have been given above. 
Ease and pleasure were the fruits of peace. Compare the Greek's ac- 
count (Diodor. xli. : ire/iirTov Si orpariaTitibv, slg rovg irohepovc ev&erovv, Tift 
/lev nXfy&ei Sevrepov, ctveaei Si Kal natSia irleioTi) xP"/ ievov ev Ta 'f elpifvaiq 
Tptyerai 6' ck tov flaoOuKov irav rd nXr/doc tuv arpariuTuv Kal tuv TToXefuarav. 
OT7ruv re Kal elefavrav. Arrian, Ind. xii., fills this out a little : irifiitTov 
Si yivoc earlv 'lvSolaiv ol iroteptoral, Tr'kiftu pev devrepov fiera roi>f yeapyobf, 
irJieiorg Se eAev&epiq Te nai ev-dvplij kn-ixpedpevov nal ovtoi aaKT/rai povvuv 
tov KoXepmav Ipjuv elai. He adds that they make their own arms and 
have servants to attend them in camp, and proceeds : avrol di iar'^ hv fiiv 
■Koktpiu Serj noHefieovaiv, eipr/vrft Si yevofievm ev&v/ieovTai • Kal o(j>tv p.urdbs in roil 
Koivov roa6(Se ip%eTii <5f Kal aXXove rpetyuv air' avrov eiipapia(. Compare Strabo, 
above p. 124. 
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3. Military Tactics. — The formal account of possible mili- 
tary manoeuvres given in the Manavic code is, as compared 
with the Epic, both redundant and deficient. Enough remains 
of exact similarity to show that the code speaks of movements 
well authorized by tradition as by precept. Probably both the 
Manavic law and the Epic are indebted for their full facts to 
the military codes published by the two greatest authorities on 
such matters, Brihaspati and Ucanas. That is to say, the com- 
pleting Epic supplied itself with descriptions from the usually 
recognized possibilities of warfare, and the Manavic code copied 
the current military rules {yuddhadharm-a) ascribed to these 
men, and which may well have been existent in some form or 
other (as a manual) before our present Manu was composed. 

If the king is resolved on going out to attack a neighboring 
kingdom, he should make the expedition, if he can select his 
time, either in the moon corresponding to the time from the 
middle of November to the middle of December, or during the 
two moons from the middle of February to the middle of 
March.* These are the months most suitable for a campaign ; 
but he should not regard this as a rule. He may go, adds the 

ffieudo-Epic, at any other time, if it suits his purpose better. f 
n what way the line of march is to be taken up we are not 
particularly told. The army advances in an irregular body, 
led by the chief generals, the king being in the middle. 
The baggage-wagons and provision-wagons and the women 

With this account from Megasthenes it is interesting to compare 
Tacitus : Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venatibus plus per otium 
transigunt, dediti somno ciboque. Fortissimus quisque nihil agens 
delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis senibusque et in- 
firmissimo cuique ex f amilia ; ipsi hebent ; mira diversitate naturae, cum 
iidem homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem (G. 15). Holtz- 
mann (Epos, s. 5, with notes) has compared many of the points wherein 
the Hindu Epic ' is often the best commentary on the Germania.' 
There are so many points of contact between the ethnographic descrip- 
tion of the Germania and the life of the Hindu, both in the original 
texts and in what remains of Megasthenes, that the question has risen 
in my mind whether Tacitus, in representing an ideal opposed to the 
rank life of the Roman Imperial period (as some have assumed to be the 
cause of his writing), did not fill out his lacunae of information with the 
reports of an equally foreign and more unknown folk, and help himself 
from the descriptions of Megasthenes (of which we have now but part). 
The position of the great chiefs, the fondness for dice, the description 
of the soldier-hfe, all correspond. What information concerning the 
Germans the writer really had would supersede the worth of imagina- 
tion or of borrowing. Where he had none, he might have borrowed. 

* The Pandus sent their embassy to the Kurus in the month kaumuda, 
after fall. It was seven days before the new moon when the ambas- 
sador, failing to procure terms of peace, agreed that hostilities should 
begin when the seven days were over : v. 83. 7 ; 142 18 

t xii. 100. 9ff. : cf. ib. 69. 20 ; M. vii. 182 ; Nitiprak. vii. 51 ; Ag. P. 227. 6. 
The passage here quoted from the later Epic gives details on roads, the 
suitable ground for horses to fight on, etc. 
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follow. The headquarters of the king are guarded by troops 
stationary and movable. Behind come other generals.* On 
arriving at the place where the conflict is likely to take 
place, the king or commander encamped the army (nwegam 
harayamasa or nwegayamasa senam) upon a level place 
of broad extent, and the soldiers pitched their tents (vega) ; 
while the headquarters of the general commander (skan- 
dhavara) were guarded by squads of men {gulmah), as on a 
march. The first care was to clear the ground, and for 
this purpose, any outlying posts of the enemy (sainika gulmah) 
having been driven off, the commander with the help of his 
generals had the camp limits marked out (gibiram mapayam- 
dsa), and a trench dug about it (khanayamasa pariknam), 
which, for the sake of greater protection (gvptyartham), was 
guarded by troops. The camp itself (gibira or senanvvega) 
consisted of separated tents stored with arms.f Such a camp 
is described as looking like a city ; and if, as is probable, the 



* v. 151. 50 ff. In the abstract of this portion of my paper as already 
reported (Proceedings, May, 1887), I have suggested that the Manavic 
orders of march really refer to battle-arrays. They do, but I should have 
put the case differently. What is described in the Manavic code is a 
series of battle-arrays and at the same time of march-arrays. In other 
words, the law-book implies that, from the time the king leaves his 
capital, he shall draw out his forces in full preparation for conflict. 
Thinking of long marches, I overlooked this possibility, and was thence 
led to believe that the 'battle-arrays' of the code were only for the 
field of conflict with instant prospect of fighting. And in fact the fight- 
ing is supposed to be immediate. All is here described as on a battle- 
field. Hence an imminent foe must be intended, and the ' march ' is 
from its beginning an advance against a possibly instantaneous attack. 
Vyuha is, I think, not used for a long march. Sendyoga or yatra is the 
proper term for that (or ydtrikam, xii. 100. 10 ; 69. 20 ; 103, 40). Thus, 
in v. 151. 56, we find an irregular body of the Pandus advancing 
(praydtdndm) toward Kurukshetra, their only care being to keep the 
king in the middle. But when they arrive on the field, they are spread 
out at once in a vyuha, which is not the case before (dsddya tu kuru- 
ksetram vyildhdnikdh prahdrinah, pdndavah samadfgyanta nardanto 
v'rgabhd iva, ib. 68). So in xv. 7. 12 ff. the king is first to march (ydtrdrh 
gdcchet), and then to set his army before the foe in proper order, using 
the 'wagon,' 'lily,' or 'thunderbolt' array, as explained by Ucanas. 
Compare also R. ii. 90. 12, 19 ; 87. 1,4, where the general-in-chief goes in 
advance on a march ; and roadmakers, ditch-diggers, machine-makers, 
etc., etc., go before the army to facilitate the journey. I said that 
mdrga was manoeuvre in the Manavic passage. I was wrong ; it is the 
route ; used as e. g. the word appears in the story of Rama, Mbh. iii. 
283. 40 ; 291. 60, and in R. ii. 90. 32, $dstradr?(ena mdrgena. But here, 
too, the route is taken by the army arranged as if for battle ; for such 
is the meaning of the following words : brhaspatinayena ca, ' accord- 
ing to the rule of Brihaspati' (explained below). 

f Bows, bowstrings, corselets, swords, honey, butter, lac, fodder, 
arrows, axes, spears, quivers, besides ponderous machines, are promi- 
nent among the stores of the camp. The .use of some of these will be 
described below. Chariots, armed elephants, etc., are in all parts of 
the camp. 
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poet does not exaggerate in saying that, besides the fighting 
men, all the artizans, bards, traders, and prostitutes deemed 
necessary had also their residence inside the camp-limits, we 
may well believe the comparison corresponds to truth.* Watch- 
words and secret signals by which friends may be recognized are 
given out before the battle begins (ahhijnanani or samjnah, vi. 1. 
11 ff.). Fighting does not begin till morning. The array for 
the day is decided upon, and the troops advance, being in general 
stationed in such propinquity that each soldier shall feel him- 
self surrounded by his own relatives : that is, as far as possible, 
the clan and family divisions are to be observed. ' Death in a 
house is not approved of in the case of warriors ; that would 
be destructive of the pride of proud heroes; that would be 
wrong and pitiable indeed ; . . . . such a death ought no hero 
(vlran) to endure. But a warrior ought to die causing destruc- 
tion in the ranks of war, surrounded by his kin, hewn down 
by sharp weapons. . . . Fired by love and pride, a true hero 
dies thus, and goes to Indra's lieaven.'f It is also worthy of 
note that, before the advance to the field of conflict, a relig- 
ious fire-service is performed. This ceremony is doubtless the 
same on the part of the Kurus as that alluded to as performed 
by the Pandus : viz., a devotion of the foes to destruction over 
a war-fire. Probably we are to understand a formal rite, in 
which the gods are called upon to destroy the foes of the sacri- 
ficer. The ceremony is performed by the family-priest of the 
Pandus.:}: 

The special tactics employed on entering the field will now 
be given, and then the use of amis. These subjects should be 
studied solely by the light of the military movements described 



* v. 151. 58 ; 152. 1 ff. ; 161. 1 ; 195. 12ff. Five yojanas is the size of the 
Kurus' camp (ib. 15). 

+ ranesu kadanarh krtva jnatibhilj, parivdritaij,, tiksndih gastrdir 
abhiklisiah ksatriyo mrtyum arhati, xii. 97. 28 ff. ; gauttra '(25), mra (27), 
gura (29). In vi. 94. 37 also jnatibhih parivdritah. 

%v. 195. Iff. Compare v. ] 26. 2; and purohitdJ), gatruvadham vadan- 
tah, in vi. 22. 7. The first passage represents the Kurus marching out to 
the field against the Pandus, adorned with garlands and clothed in white 
(verse 2). Like the Spartans, the Hindu soldiers were careful to attend to 
their hair before a battle, binding it up about their heads. As a further 
preliminary, they arrange their beards (or shave, klptagmagru), viii. 58. 
33. Compare the ceremony (repeating Vedic verses) enjoined in Acva- 
layana (GF. S. iii. 12. 1 ff.) for the Purohita to perform when the king goes 
into battle. I may mention in this connection that the king instead of 
the priest may say the verses (ib. 20) ; and that the only vyuhas known 
are those of Aditi and Ucanas (ib. 16), if this lies in the words ddityam 
duganasam vd 'vasthdya prayodhayet (dsthdya is the Epic word). The 
Ait. Br. has directions for consecrating the chariot as a means of victory 
(viii. 10 ; Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 31). In later times compare Ag. P. 125. 
49 ff., a fire-sacrifice at the beginning of battle to insure victory, where 
animals are sacrificed (juhuydn (nr- ?) mdnsam, 50). 
VOL. XIII. 25 
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in the Epic* The ' arrays ' mentioned by the earlier code of 
Manu, however, correspond so closely to the Epic usage that 
for preliminary understanding of the term the legal forms may 
be here mentioned.f The army may be formed into an oblong 
column ; a wedge ; a rhombus ; a body like two triangles with 
apices joined (the bases forming the van and rear) ; one long 

* And not by the darkness of later formal codes on war. The mate- 
rials for Hindu antiquities must, it seems to me, first be drawn exclu- 
sively from the classical or older literature, and not from the late 
didactic works until the Epic has declared itself. Such modern explan- 
atory books as the ' Politys ' form, on account of the difference in age 
and the wholly theoretical character of the contents, rather an obscura- 
tion than an elucidation of the facts we seek. They are instructive only 
as illustrating the Epic, and help us when they confirm the data drawn 
from real literature ; but when they contradict such data, they are to 
be ignored — unless one seeks to form a continuous chain from the Epic 
period to the latest age, and to do so will arrange the didactic material 
after that drawn from the Epic. But to confound and mix the two, to 
quote a Niti on military matters as if entitled to like consideration with 
the Epic, is to allow a succeeding age to interpret a former, and ignore 
a possible development bridging the two. Thus, besides the simple Epic 
sprinkling of the king at the consecration, the universal ' sprinkling f of 
all the king's arms, the nlrdjanavidhi (Ag. P. 267 ff.), the raising of the 
danda, so elaborately described with the triumphal arch and lustration 
in Bfh. Samh., chap. 43-45, have no meaning for the Epic period, inter- 
esting as they are for that of the Harivanca and following epochs. 
Thus also it is from no wish to exclude outside aid that I here put aside 
the technical divisions of the Nltisara of Kamandaki and of the Nlti- 
prakaca ; but a glance will show the Epic student what false guides 
these are. Everything is here on a modern footing. The older order 
has been not only increased but changed. The formal divisions of 
arms, arrays, employments do not accord with the more ancient rec- 
ords. I regard such works (including the Agni Purana) as useful solely 
for giving us light on a later period ; and, while thinking an interest- 
ing parallel to the Epic to be worth noting, do not consider the state- 
ments of such literature, when more detailed, as explanatory of the 
Epic ; nor, when opposed, as authoritative. The four great divisions 
of the Niti's vyuhas have no parallel in the Epic ; and e. g. the gyena as 
a subdivision of the datjda is misleading ; nor are the names of the 
divisions, daricta, bhaga, asaihhata, maridala (Nitiprak. vi. 3ff.), known 
as such to the Epic ; while the relegation of the vardha, makara, 
garuda, kraunca, padma to an extra class not contained under any head 
is merely a reflex of the fact that these are among those established 
by Epic tradition. Details, like those on the size of the daijda (Ag. P. 
61. 85 ff.), do not necessarily oppose the Epic, but may be quoted only as 
modern specifications. So, too, of the Brhat Samhita. My objections 
to this class of literature I explain rather fully, since it might well be 
asked what need, in the light of "Wilson's work and the texts published 
by later editors, we have of another investigation on military matters, 
especially on arms, etc. It is sufficient to say that, if we follow even 
Wilson's results, who has based his researches on the imitative Puranas, 
we obtain many statements contradicted by the usage of the Epic. It is 
the latter that is most important. Still greater discrepancies occur in 
comparing the formal war-codes with our poem. In each case the 
codes reflect a later period, although they have of course inherited 
much that is old and common with the didactic parts of the older work. 

t M. vii. 187 ff . For later works, compare Ag. P. 235 (ranadik?d) ff. ; 
Earn. Nit. xix. 'seventeen forms are given) ; and Nitiprak. vi. 3-9. 
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slender line ; a rhomboid with extended sides ;* one long heavy 
phalanx. One should encamp in a circle, with the king in 
the center.f 

To return to the Epic : At sunrise, or before, the king holds 
a short conference with the commander-in-chief, and either 
selects a battle-array himself, or directs the commander to do 
so. There is of course at times a doubt as to which form is 
preferable ; and we find in one instance that the king himself 
insists on the long and slender line, while his best knight re- 
commends the solid phalanx ; for the chief officers are present 
at the conference. There seem to be no party or national 
orders. Each side selects one of the current forms, occasion- 
ally choosing one day the form that defeated them when 
chosen by the other the day before. If anticipated, the com- 
mander scrutinizes the foe's "orders before deciding his own. 
After a selection has been made, the troops advance in differ- 
ent companies and regiments ,\ We must pause here to ask 
what is the assumed distribution of the forces. We have, 
according to tradition, two different arithmetical progressions 
in differentiating the number of forces in the various bodies. 
According to a report which seems entirely theoretical (xii. 
100. 31), the men are subdivided into groups of a thousand 
with a general at the head ; of a hundred with a captain ; of 
ten with a sergeant. This bears a close resemblance to the dis- 
tribution of royal officers throughout the realm, the names 
being similar. In the one case we have ' a lord of a thousand 
villages,' 'lord of one hundred,' and 'lord of ten;' in the 
other ' lord of a thousand men,' etc. This distribution is not 
known in the fighting scenes, but neither is the following ; aftd 
we can draw no definitive results as to the antiquity of division 
in either case. Vasishtha's division (see the note below) would 
imply that a decimal arrangement was the base of the army's 
make-up. The other arithmetical progression is mainly by 
three, instead of ten. Here we also find that the names desig- 
nating the different bodies are not known as such, technically 
speaking, in the battle-scenes. What is called a company may 
mean a whole division or a whole army. Moreover, the num- 
bers are in quantity absurd, when we remember that the Kurus 



* Bilhler's translation of the Manavic verse. 

t Dan$a, gakafa, varaha, makara, pilci, garwfa, vajra,padma, lit- 
erally ' staff, wagon, boar, sea-beast, needle, huge bird, thunderbolt, lily,' 
are given as names of arrays, and the last of camp order. 

t The commander ' draws up the order ' (vyuhaih cdkre), or draws up 
' a counter-order ' (against that of the foes, prativyuha). Drawn up 
the foe is vyudhanlka, ' with face (acies) in battle order.' It is usual to 
'counter against the foe' (gatrun prativyuhya), though the verb abso- 
lute is also common (cf. vii. 6. 8 ; 19. 38). One draws out the different 
acies : cf. v. 164. 4, anlkdni vyakargata. 
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are said to have put upon the field eleven times the highest 
number in the list, which should make an army of more than 
two hundred thousand chariots, as many elephants, more than 
a million men, and over half a million horses. Such exag- 
geration is, however, common in the Epic ; and, by comparing 
several accounts of the numbers wounded in different cases, it 
will be seen that we often have to divide by a hundred or a 
thousand to reach a reasonable limit. The same absurdity is 
repeated at the end of our war. After almost countless hosts 
had been slain, the poor remnant on each side was as follows : 
On the Kuru side there remained eleven thousand chariots, ten 
thousand seven hundred elephants, fully two hundred thousand 
horses, and thirty million men.* The Pandu army (originally 
seven 'whole armies') now consisted of six thousand chariots, 
as many elephants, ten thousand horses, and ten million foot- 
soldiers. Such was the balarn gesam, ' remnant,' on the morn- 
ing of the last day (ix. 8. 41.). The opening forces are found 
in as extraordinary sums ; where, to instance only one case, the 
number of vagavartinah (or soldiers brought into the field by 
one ally) implies one hundred thousand chariots (vi. 17 and 
18). The systematic scheme of what an army is to be can, 
therefore, be looked upon only as a very late attempt to make 
technical divisions of which the true Epic knows nothing. The 
list may, however, be of interest. The name of the force stands 
to the left. 
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Each division is thrice its preceding, except in the last 
example, where the aksauhinl or complete army is ten times 
the anlkinl. Other authorities make gulnia the same as ga/na, 
and senamukha also thrice its present size. But even the Epic 
itself formally contradicts this division, and makes one army- 
corps (send) consist of five hundred elephants and the same num- 
ber of chariots; while ten of these make a prtana; and ten 
of these, a vahini; the patti has five and fifty men; the 



♦Literally, ' three kofis of foot-men' (pattikotyas tatha tisrah) : cf. 
R. vi. 4. 56, gataih gatasahasrdndrh ko\im ahur manisinah. Patti must 
here be the foot-soldier. There would thus be more men at the end of 
the war than at the beginning. 
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gulma, one hundred and sixty-five ; three gidmas make a 
gana ; and there is no difference between ajpatti and a send- 
mukha* We have here a mixture of three and ten multiples. 
The earliest mention of formal army-divisions in the codes 
appears to point to a squad of ten factors as the unit of measure- 
ment ; these factors being perhaps, as above, cavalrymen, foot- 
soldiers, war-car, and elephant: though no explanation of 
the 'ten' is given in the rule of Vasishtha containing this 
division.f 

The Epic proper has, however, no definite terminology for 
divisions of the army. The same force has different names. 
Certain appellations denote a relatively large force ; certain 
others, a relatively small one. Any of the names of the larger 
divisions may indicate the whole army without distinction. 
The only formal division recognized is that of the four-fold 
array ; not a quantitative, but a qualitative distribution. ' The 
four-fold army,' everywhere alluded to as such in the early 
Epic, consists of an army divided according to kind into four 
groups : of foot-men, horse, chariot, and elephant (the last three 

* v. 155. 24 ff. ; the table above is from i. 2. 19 ff. 

f I do not understand how ' one elephant, one chariot, two horsemen, 
and three foot-soldiers ' make ' ten parts,' and, as I have not the text 
of the commentator, must suppose a clerical error in Bilhler's note to 
Vas. xix. 17. While the first-mentioned method of dividing the army 
into groups of regiments, companies, and squads (of one thousand, one 
hundred, and ten men respectively), each with its commander (adhipati; 
the commander of one thousand being also called cwra), appears a late 
invention, it may, nevertheless, be based on an old unit of ten. If we 
compare the words of Vasishtha (sarhyane dagavahavdhini dvigun/i- 
kdrini syat) with the late Epic distribution of officers, in which all 
those that can divide the foe's force and re-establish their own dis- 
banded force are counted equal and worthy of eating and drinking 
together, and receiving double pay (dvigunavetandh), as applicable to 
all officers ; and then find certain special officers called ' leaders of ten ' 
(dagadhipatayah), 'leaders of a hundred,' etc. — we might almost be 
tempted to transfer the meaning here to Vasishtha's words, and trans- 
late vaha as ' dux ' : 'in an attack (sarhyane), the army led by its lead- 
ers of ten shall be employed in the double (duty of breaking the foe's 
ranks and holding its own).' But this may seem far-fetched, and leaves 
no better meaning for the next verse than we had before ; whereas, if 
we take vaha as squad (=patti), with Biihler, we may give a better 
sense to 18 (pratyekam prapah syuh) by reading (instead of prapah) 
pragdh, authorized by Panini, and a natural error in writing, and 
rendering 'and each squad shall have its fore-fighters,' which was the 
practice in actual battle (compare purogama). The following verse of 
vasishtha (purhsdrh gatavardrdhyarh ca 'havayet) I take as an indication 
that the division of one hundred was the next to the division of ten in 
his system. I ought to add, however, that prapah is authorized by the 
like Epic text, xii. 69. 53. The passage above from the Epic gives us the 
word (bala-) mukhyah 'captains' as the general term for officers, and 
shows us in the following verses that the king ought to call these men 
together (muhhydn sannipatya) and exhort them before the battle (xii. 
100. 30-32). 
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implying those that ride on them). Further characteristics of 
these groups will be spoken of below.* 

* The four-fold army (balam caturangam or vdhinl caturangini or 
-sainya, e. g. i. 69. 4 ; v. 5. 17 ; ib. 19. 1 ; vii. 164. 9 ; iv. 68. 13 : in iv. 52. 17 
caturbhdga is merely a quarter of the army) is composed of all the men 
making the day's battle-order : vihito vyuhah paddtyacvarathadvipdih 
(vii. 20. 14, cf . 9). In later portions the army is spoken of as ' six-fold ' 
(sadangini), where to the fighting force is added the 'treasure' and 
'machines,' brought to the camp (koca and yantra, M. vii. 185 ; Mbh. v. 
96. 16 ; xii. 103. 38), although the two additions are by some commentators 
explained as the ' general and workmen,' or even ' carts and camels :' 
thus showing the lateness of the change (compare the commentators on 
Manu, loc. cit.) In the Puranic literature we have four- or six-fold 
indifferently (Var. P. 10. 61 ; 27.12; Ag.P.10.7; 14.9; 241.2, etc.), but 
generally four-fold. In the battle-scenes (below) the army is assumed 
to be four-fold. An eight-fold division of all the forces is given in xii. 
121. 44 (compare below, and above p. 103). A three-fold division (trivi- 
dham balam) is only found of force, not forces (i. e. the realm's resources 
in council, wealth, and officers: ii. 5. 57). Unexplained by our text 
is 'the army of four-fold forces composed of eight members,' but 
the commentator thus explains this asfdngasamyukta caturvidhabala 
camuh (ii. 5. 63, with which compare xv. 7. 7 : mdula, mitra, afavibalam, 
bhrtam, crentbalam) : ' the " four-fold force" means the native veterans 
(mdula), the allied troops (mditra), the hired men (servants, slaves, etc., 
bhftya), and foresters (who help clear the roads, etc., dtavika). The 
army, again, is distributed into eight parts, chariots, elephants, horses, 
fighters {yodhdh, i. e. all but the foot ?), foot-soldiers, workmen, spies, and 
topographical leaders (those that can tell about places, ddicikdmukhyah).' 
A comparison of the epithets given to the army in the Ramayana shows 
that the 'four-fold' army is here also the more common, if not the 
only term employed (caturahgabala : R. i. 23. 14 ; ahga or anginl also ib. 
i. 71. 3, 6 ; 76. 6 ; 78. 3 ; 79. 26 ; ii. 33. 7 ; 36. 2 ; 48. 7 ; 73. 11 ; 78. 22 ; 86. IS ; 
94.9; (100.54, camu;) 106.9; iii.42. 18; v. 78. 12; 81.23; in 83.2 defined 
sadangini: i. 52. 21, v. 1. Bomb. 51. 21: varuthini). Comparing M.vii. 
185 and Kam. Nit. 18. 2, 22, we see that this last division of 'six' is not 
unknown to late Epic and later literature ; but it is very rare against 
the common use of 'four.' The comparison points again (as I have 
shown on another theme) to the synchronic completion of the Manavic 
code and the Qantiparvan of the Epic. The commander's proper title is 
sendpati; his office is sdindpatya. The title vdhinipati is, however, 
common. The whole army is designated by camu (' four-fold ') as well 
as by the proper name. Thus, Dhritarashtra's whole force of eleven 
alesduhinl is called vlratamd mahdcamuh (viii. 60. 92 ; ix. 64. 9). Other 
irregular names for the whole army are found vi. 72. 34 (vdhinl) ; vi. 
112. 2 (prtand) ; vi. 73. 22 (varuthini). For camu compare further vi. 86. 
50 ; 100. 24, 34 ; 105. 15 (pdndavi camuh) ; vii. 161. 18 ; 168. 1 (mahdcamuh 
and camuh of Kurus) ; prt'andpati is the same as aksduhinipati (viii. 73. 
15; vi. 87.' 15). Poetical' names abound: dhvajinl, vii. 92. 5; vi.54.91; 
ripuvdhinl, vi. 109. 10, etc. The 'lines' deserve notice, although, as 
far as I have observed, no use or effect of orderly lines is perceivable 
in the battle-scenes. The rule that fighting must cease when a priest 
appears between two lines of battle (anikayoh) means of course only 
the opposing acies (xii. 96. 8) ; anikaveldydm (where a brave should 
fight) is ' on the van of the front line ' (ib. 97. 18). The real unit of 
battle-order is not the line, but the group, creni, viii. 73. 16. The battle 
itself is called samkhya, samgara, samgrdma (collision, conflict) or 
simply ' fighting ' (yuddha, or yudh, e. g. i. 19. 14 : cf . R. ii. 94. 12, cakyah 
sodhum yudhi, etc.), but has also its poetical side, and is termed 
dh'ava, dkranda, amarda, ' challenging,' ' advance,' ' crush ;' or, still 
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The troops having started with a blare of drums, trump- 
ets, and conch shells, the hosts stream out 'like flamingos 
crossing a great lake,' each chief making for his particular 
adversary', against whom he has been pitted by the commander 
before the fight began.* The crowd follows the leaders. 
Each hero plunges into the fray, scattering the base herd with 
a commotion ' like that caused by a huge sea fish leaping into 
the sea,'f and is soon at arrow's point with his chosen adver- 
sary, or is doubling and twisting about for position, or rushing 
any whither at need of a friend. His base-born adherents and 
his high-born following keep close to his heels.:): The proceed- 
ings at the end of the day (for with sunset the armies gener- 
ally stop fighting) depend on whether the commander-in-chief 
has been slain or not. If not, the forces are simply drawn off 
the field, the men going to bed as soon as they can — some- 
times eating and going at once without conversation,! although 
stopping to salute each other, care for their wounds, see to 
the sentinels, or even, in the case of the knights, taking a bath 
and listening; to some music {gitavaditra) while eating before 
sleeping. || The singers and praisers always welcome them 
back, however, if merely as a sign of good luck, as they also 
open the day with their music ; since not to have glad music 
in the morning shows fear, and is a sign of ill-luck.^f 

But if the commander-in-chief is killed, the officers collect at 
headquarters, and elect a new commander for the following 



prettier, dyuta, ' gambling,' vi. 59. 39 (93. 42, ' they fought as if in a 
svayamvara' !) ; vii. 85. 27; rane prdijxtdyutapa/ne, viii. 160. 43. The 
warrior not only looks on the battle as 'gambling for life,' but goes 
' playing' and ' dancing' to his sport (kridann iva nrtyan, iii. 280. 64-65 ; 
vi. 114. 26, et passim). I do not pretend to have exhausted the vocabu- 
lary, but these are the terms chiefly employed. 

* v. 164. 5 ; the knights are pitted ' by force and courage ' (yathd- 
balarh yathotsdharii rathinah samupddicat, arjunam sutaputrdya, etc.) 

f pravive$a mahdsendm makarah sdgaraih yathd, i. 138. 30 ; viii. 77. 
10 : compare ix. 18. 10, ksobhayanti sma tdrh sendm makarah sdgaram 
yathd ; and R. vi. 77. 6, id. 

\ The Homeric figure of the goose or flamingo is often found, vi. 46. 
20 ; 90. 19 (utpetuh sahasd . . . haiisd iva mahodadhdu) ; 110. 45-45 
(nyamajjaiis te . . yathd hansdh) ; but the hero ' stands like an island,' 
ib. 46. The glance and shimmer of arms makes the army look as if it 
were ' a wheel of fire ' (alatacakravad balam vii. 7. 53 ; 39. 6, etc. : used 
also of a single bow, vii. 119. 32). Compare lohitakardame samqrdme, 
viii. 27. 40. 

§ ' Then in a twinkling it grew still as heaven, for they did not talk 
about the fight,' vi. 86. 56 (na hi yuddhakathdrh karri cit tatrd 'kurvan). 

| pujayantah parasparam . . . raksydm krtvd gurd nyasya gulmdn 
yathdvidhi, ib. 53 ff. (bath and bandin). 

IT Thus ' the sound of the bowstring and sacred song ' being absent 
betrays fear in vii. 85. 19. A night conversation is recorded in vi. 80, 
and a council is held (mantram cakruh), vi. 97. 2 ; the chief knight has 
his own council, although he is neither'a king nor commander-in-chief, 
vii. 75. 31 (mantrajndih sacivdih). 
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day. At this time also formal vows to slay are given, and con- 
spiracies are formed against any prominent hero on the other 
side. A detailed description of the election of commander will 
be found below. The chiefs and common people alike, it may 
he observed, all appear to sit up and wait for the decision, and 
hail the new commander — as it is somewhere said, ' thinking 
no more of their commanders slain, they greeted with great joy 
their new commander.' That the post of commander-in-chief 
was much coveted is seen throughout the play, and is empha- 
sized by the fact that Kama is so jealous because another is 
chosen in his stead that he will not fight at all at first, but sits 
sulking in his tent till his rival is slain and the post of honor 
then offered to him.* 

The time of beginning the fight is not always the same. 
Sometimes the hosts rise at daybreak and wait for the sun to 
rise in order to (pray and) begin then the battle ; sometimes 
they do not rise till the sun does.f 

The time for closing battle is not always the same. If noth- 
ing prevents, the soldiers fight till sundown ; but if they are 
badly beaten, they retire early in the day ; and once they light 
torches, and fight right on into the night. £ 

It may be said in advance that guards accompany each 
knight into the field as escort, and that sentinels watch the 
tents at night. § 

* v. 156-168. The commander-in-chief in the Epic is of course a war- 
rior actively engaged in battle. The same title {senapati) given in Ag. P. 
220. 1 to an officer to be appointed by the king and designated as of 
military or of priestly caste must indicate rather a minister of war than 
a general. Likewise the rules Ag. P. 235. 82-33, that a king must not 
fight, and that one-third of the force is held as a reserve, are entirely 
un-Epic. 

t vi. 19. 36-9 ; but 16. 4, udatisthat (sainyam) suryodaye. Getting up 
as late as the sun was always thought too late (E. ii. 97. 2). if not wrong, 
as it was proper to greet the sun with prayer. 

t See below. The absurd scene in vi. 107 (cf. 43. 11 ff.) is too palpably 
an interpolation to permit its use as usage. Instead of going to bed, the 
Pandus march over to the enemy, and interview their dearest foe (who 
is at the same time their uncle and the leader on the other side) as to 
the best means of killing him. This inartistic blot is due to the horror 
felt by the later compilers at the idea of the Pandus killing their espe- 
cially holy uncle without his permission (Holtzmann). 

§ Individual guards are called raksin, a statio or squad for guard (draksa) 
is called raksya or gulmah. Thus, duryodhano niveeya balam sam- 
manayitva nrpatln nyasya gulmans tathai 'va ca, araksasya vidhim kftva 
yodhanam just before he assembled his council (v. 160. 2). The spies, 
always part of a camp, and frequently sent across (early in the morn- 
ing, v. 194.2), may have made part of the 'protection.' Sometimes an 
advance squad is meant by gulma. Thus utksipta-gulma is a squad 
sent on ahead (iii. 15. 11). The tent-guards appear to be of little use 
(x. 8. 2). Some technicalities may be mentioned here. The word for 
'make an attack on one' is generally apasavyam karoti (vii. 187. 51, 
etc.; anyonyam apasavyam ca kartum virau tad esatuh,, vii. 188. 27), or 
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The position of the commander depends on the array. He 
has not a fixed position, as has been asserted (on Puranic 
authority). Generally he fights in the van; but he may be 
more needed rearwards, as in an early battle-account before 
the great war, where the leader says : ' and I of all the army 
will stand and guard the rear' (iv. 52. 22 ff.). Or, again, the 
commander goes ahead, fighting, but is soon left behind by one 
of the knights.* 

The van, rear, flanks, wings, center of the army in the field 
{ranajira, e. g. xi. 16. 4), all have their proper names. Fore wing 
and back wing (or flank) are also described, f Worth noting is 
the fact that the nominal commander-in-chief is displaced by 
some of his friends, never with contempt, but by his own con- 
sent. Thus, it is Yudhishthira who gives to the Pandus the 
final order to array at the opening of the war ; and he is here, 
though the leading spirit, not the commander, nor even the 
chief of the allied forces (v. 154. 17). So Kama, though not 
commander, sends to the Kurus the order to 'harness before 
sunrise ' through the camp by a herald.:]: 

To return to our orders. Only one distinct quotation seems 
to be current from the wisdom of antiquity in regard to the 
best occasions for applying the different vyuhas (battle-orders). 
This rule, that a small force, in order to compete with a large 
force, should charge in one long narrow column, concentrating 
all its strength at one point, is applied at the opening of the war, 
but afterwards only in a hastily made-over array, when another 
had failed. Of the other battle-orders mentioned, the double 
triangle with apices joined imakard) is employed by the Pandus 
once, by the Kurus twice ; the wedge (cakata) twice by the 

samprahdram {pracakrire, vi. 99. 21 ; pradhar$ana and abhipradhar- 
§ana, iii. 243. 3, are personal attacks). ' To withdraw to camp ' is regularly 
avahdram kurute, with sdinydndm sometimes added (vi. 49. 53 ; 96. 79 ; 
107.5, etc.). The subject is the commander-in-chief (vi. 74. 37-39). In 
this case there was an orderly retreat, although both sides were ' badly 
broken up ' (te sene bhfgasarhvigne yayatufy [sic] svanivecanam, tatah 
svacibirarh gatvd nyavican ; nivecana is the camp, cibira here tent or 
camp, as in vi. 86. 46 ff. ; vii. 17. 1). According to rule, each general pro- 
tects his own troops in a retreat (vi. 79. 64 ; 80. 2). The sentinels are set 
after sunset through the camp (gulmdh, paritrastdfy surye ed 'stamite 
sati, ix. 29. 64). A distinction is to be observed between the technical 
paritrdya or trdyasva yoddhdn 'come to the rescue' (vii. 158. 5, ib. 2), 
and parivdrya ' defend ' or ' attack by surrounding,' ' surround ' being 
the literal meaning of the last (vi. 79. 23 ; 94. 37 ; vii. 135. 35). 

* ix. 3. 30-36. The commander's title of honor is agranir npidm, ' fore- 
leader of men,' sometimes applied to any chief : ix. 61.37. 

\purato 'pi ca prtfhe ca pdrcvayoc ca, vi. 90. 37 ; the flank and fore- 
flank, pak§a and prapaksa, are common (see below), also called kdksa 
' border ' (sendkak§am daddha samare kaksam agnir yathd vane, vi'ii. 
55. 28) ; the same figure is thus applied in R. v. 85. 24. 

X v. 163. 56-57 : yogafy prdg udaydt. 

vol. xm. 26 
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Kurus (found again later in the fifteenth book), once with a 
wheel- (cakra) addition ; the hraunca {garuda f rhomboid) is 
used by Pandus and Kurus, once as a reserve ; the mandala 
(circle) is not only the Kurus' choice, but oddly enough (consid- 
ering the relative numbers) the Pandus', though it may be only 
a ' crescent ' here. The difference in forces makes no difference 
in choice, apparently, except at the outset. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Pandus have only seven ' whole armies ' (ahscm- 
hinls) ; the Kurus, eleven. 

A word here on the military authorities. Manu (in spite of 
his code's military advice) is unknown as a military adviser. 
That is to say, the seventh book of the Manava-dharma was ex- 
panded to its present form after the battling parts of the Epic 
were written, as other portions of the Epic show that no slight 
was intended to this authority. The main sages are Ucanas and 
Brihaspati. With the latter Manu has many a question of 
priority to settle.* Another authority (celebrated later) men- 
tioned in the third book, Qalihotra, as ' wise in the knowledge 
and pedigree of horses,' appears to have confined himself to 
this specialty, and is not quoted as a guide on broader military 
affairs! But the rules of the two inseparables, Brihaspati and 
Ucanas, are quoted often enough to make us certain that a mil- 
itary code must have been composed by them. The one mili- 
tary strategy formally cited (as given above) is from Brihaspati ;f 
and the same author invented the impregnable vyuha called 
krdwhcdruna.% Again, the ' king of battle-orders ' is declared 
to come from the same sage.§ The first of these is probably 
meant in the Brihaspati-naya of the Kamayana.|| I have 
already spoken of the rules of Brihaspati and Ucanas,*! and these 
occur again as a manual of instruction in the war-part of the 
Epic.** Their names have become typical of military and phil- 
osophical learning.tf But, although Ucanas shares the name and 
the honor, his friend appears to have been, if we may so speak, 
the more inventive genius in the science of war : as the citations 

* The quotation from the former's $astra in xii. 138. 193-194 ; 139. 70- 
74, etc., are not devoted to this topic. 

f saihhatdn yodhayed alpdn Jcamam vistdrayed bahun, sucimukham 
anikarh sydd alpdnam bahubhify saha, ' if you have a small force, 
make them fight all together ; you may extend a large number as you 
please, but if a few men have to fight with a great many, they ought to 
present a needle-front ' (vi. 19. 4 ; xii. 100. 47, confirmed by vi. 43. 102 : cf . 
M.vii.191; Ag. P. 235. 27). 

:fvi.50.40; 51.1. 

§ vyuhardja in viii. 46. 27 is bdrhaspatya. 

| ii. 90. 32 ; see above, p. 192. 

IT Page 115 (iii. 150. 29). 

** brtiaspater u$anaso no 'pade^alj, Qrutas tvayd, ' have you not heard 
B. and U.'s instruction ?' (ix. 61. 48). 

ft naye ofhaspatyuQanol} (sic), viii. 37. 20 : compare iv. 58. 6. 
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already given and to be given show. The battle-orders called 
gakata, padma, vajra are explained in Ucanas' code, according 
to xv. 7. 15.* The science of the battle-orders was opposed as a 
special Btudy to all other branches necessary for a warrior to 
know : ' I am wise in military affairs, and in the battle-orders,' 
says a chief ; ' I can make the mercenaries and those not mer- 
cenaries do their duty ; in respect of marching, fighting, etc., I 
know as much as did Brihaspati ; I know all the battle-orders 
of gods and of men,' etc. (v. 165. 8 ff.). The special points of 
an officer's knowledge seem to be these : how to break through 
into the foe's advancing battalion, and how to maintain order in 
his own ; as the passage quoted above enjoining double pay for 
officers able to do this well would indicate. Though we should 
antecedently assume this as the greatest need in a general 
(given the Hindu troops and a battle under way), it deserves to 
be emphasized, from the negative evidence it furnishes that 
generalship was regarded mainly as fighting-ability confined to 
the actual conflict ; or, in other words, no strategic ability in 
choosing position, hemming in a foe, preserving free passage to 
the base of supplies, and other such matters, is lauded. Only 
knowing how to act when springing at the foe is praised; 
though universal directions for suiting the ground to the kind 
of force employed are casually given. 

* In the account of Rama's war, compare iii. 285. 6, 7, (rdvanah) yud- 
dhagdstravidhdnajna ufand iva cd 'parah, vyuhya cdu 'ga'nasam 
liyuham harm abhyavahdrayat ; rdghavas tu viniryantam vyutpianikam 
dafdnanam, bdrhaspatyam vidhirh Tcrtvd pratyavyuhan n'iqdcaram. 
As to Valmiki's own account of military arrays, owing to the nature of 
the war we obtain very little information in regard to the vyuhas. The 
first arrangement appears to have been a mass drawn up in order (R. vi. 
16. 2, reading vyuhya), and we find the garuda mentioned before this 
(ib. 6.11 ; padma is a cognomen of Rama, 3. 19) ; but the war is mainly 
a siege, and the battle-arrangements amount to nothing. The military 
proverb preserved in (phalgu sdinyasya yat himcin madhye vyuhasya 
tad bhavet) ' put the weakest force in the middle of the general array' 
shows us the technical sense of phalgu as distinguished from the sdra 
or picked troops, as the term is employed in describing the forces in the 
Mahabharata (see below). The technical meaning is of course current. 
Compare R. vi.3J.33 (vyuhena ghorena); ib. 39. 28, tvayd devdh prati- 
vyiidhdh . . yudhi; ib. 71. 16, balavyuhena mahata pdlitah. It may be 
parenthetically remarked that a number of impossible and inexplicable 
'orders' are alluded to in the Epic, under the titles 'mortal,' 'godly,' 
' angelic,' and so forth, usually called (e. g. vi. 21. 4) ' impregnable,' and 
usually without reason (45. 4). They are not used definitely, nor ex- 
plained, but are current on the lists of possible orders (e. g. v. 57. 11 ; 
165. 10 ff.; vi. 19. 2, 18 ff.) ; and the officers are expected to know them. 
They are probably merely the ordinary orders in relation to their ori- 
gin ; thus, the common order called ' thunderbolt ' is called ' the un- 
shakable,' and was invented by the Holder of Thunderbolts. This then 
would be a ' godly ' order (vi. 19. 7), acalam ndma vajrakhyam, the 
usual boast: cf. ib. 34, vajrondma . . .vyuho nirbhayah sarvatomukhah ; 
21. 2, abhedya ; 4, ak?obhya massed against this. The irresistible force 
was always meeting the immovable body on the Hindu battle-ground. 
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I pass now to a detailed examination of the devices employed 
in the actual battles of the great war, the stratagems (in narrow 
sense) used in the field. 

The first battle began in the first hours of the first day after 
each army had arrived at its respective camping-ground.* The 
Pandus are encamped in the West ; the Kurus, in the East. 
The battle-field lies near the city of the Kurus, Hastinapur. 
The latter stand on the defensive. Each force, with its general 
soldiers (yodhah, sainikah) and officers {bala-muMydh, etymo- 
logically equivalent to ' captains,' mukha meaning here caput), 
has its grand commander-in-chief (sendpati or vahinvpati),\ 
under whom stand the generals that command the different 
' whole armies,' or hosts, complete in themselves and so consid- 
ered, brought by the allies. Such an army within an army was 
called the aksauhinl, and its general was the pati or lord of that 
division, a term sometimes applied to the commander-in-chief 
himself. The commander-in-chief was in fact nothing but 
an ' army-lord ' raised 'to the position of general superinten- 
dent, and temporarily exalted over his equals, the 'lords' 
of each special army. For the special generals were usually 
simply the kings who had come as allies, and each commanded 
his own home force, which he had brought with him.J An 
honorary title of either a king-general or of the commander- 
in-chief was also yuthapa, ' guardian of troops,' indicative of the 
fact that the army was parcelled into generic troops, the ele- 
phants apart from chariots, the foot-soldiers by themselves. 
This is often the arrangement made ; and the more artificial 
combination, by which each car was surrounded by so many 
men, and so many cars were distributed to so many elephants, 
each squad of this sort containing all the fighting elements and 
making no longer troops in kind, I think a later as a more arti- 
ficial formation.§ 

* The whole of the Bhagavadgita, the absurd scene following, vi. 43. 
13-102 — in reality, from the end of section twenty to the beginning of the 
forty-fourth section, where the question asked after the close of the 
nineteenth section is repeated — all this is an interpolation unnecessary 
to prove. The position of the forces is given in vi. 20. 5. 

+ Dhrishtadyumna is saptdndm netd sendndm pravibhdgavit, v. 151. 7. 

X When we read, therefore, that the Pandus' commander-in-chief was 
the ' leader of seven complete armies.' we must take this literally. The 
Pandus' force, as a whole, comprised seven distinct armies. But for 
the sake of convenience we may term those armies in relation to the 
whole ' army-divisions.' 

§ In regard to the title yiithapa compare vii. 193. 49, rathayuthapa- 
yuthapal} ; and v. 167. 14, rathayuthapayuthdndm yuthapo 'yam. The 
one hundred and sixty-fifth section of the fifth book begins the list of 
rathi (ratha), atiratha, mahdratha, terms applied loosely to denote, 
not technical distinctions between the generals, but their comparative 
ability in leading the forces and slaying foes. The terms mean that 
such a one is either a ' good charioteer,' or a ' superior charioteer,' or a 
' surpassingly good charioteer.' 
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The Pandus, being the smaller force, wait (in spite of Brihas- 
pati's rule) to see what order will be taken by the Kurus. 
Those on the defensive are thus obliged to take the initiative. 
The Kurus' commander-in-chief now masses his troops in heavy 
bodies. He himself takes his place in the van.* Various chiefs 
and princes of high rank, ten of whom are especially named 
(16. 17), aid him ; these guard the van of the different battal- 
ions, or act as ' wheel-guards ' to others. Each greater chief 
has commonly a pair of these wheel-guards (eakraraksdu) : an 
indication that the chariot had not four but two wheels in the 
earlier time. They are often the younger princes, who are 
thus winning their name of hero by useful service under some 
renowned knight. They drive in chariots, and are really inde- 
pendent knights, but their strategic position was close to the 
war-car of the leader whom they were first bound to protect.f 
The Kuru commander, Bhlshma, was recognizable by his stand- 
ard, a golden palm-tree,^: and colored flag, each leader having 
some such ensign. Bhishma's general appointments were white, 
and even his war-car was silvered (vi. 20. 8 ; 16. 23). Besides the 
wheel-guard, a special band of fore-fighters (purogamdh) went 
in advance with the leader and ' protected ' him.§ The king of 
the Kurus is stationed in the centre, and enters the fight, not in a 
war-car, but on an enormous white elephant with net-armor. 
Him guarded thousands of war-cars in front. || His maternal 
uncle, the great villain, Qakuni, was especially charged to look 
after the king, and accompanied him with hosts of Gandharas 
and mountaineers.^ The too careful arrangement of the troops 
spoken of above is given (in a passage that appears late) as fol- 
lows : one hundred cars support each elephant ; one hundred 
cavalry, each car ; ten archers, each horse ; one hundred shield- 

* agranlfy, vi. 16. 21 ; 20. 18 ; agratafy sarvasdinyasya, ib. 20. 9. 

t vi. 19. 17 ; for position see the whole of this section, and 48. 102 ; 44. 
Iff. 

% hematdla : cf . vi. 17. 18, tdlena mahatd . . pancatdrenM ketund. 

§ As this term has been occasionally misunderstood, it 'may be well to 
point out that in Hindu warfare the protectors drove before the army 
in general, but behind the protected leader, and were really supporters 
(vi. 17. 23, seven kings take this part : cf . 18. 10, prsfhagopdl} . . bhisma- 
sya putrds tava rarak§uh pitdmaham). Of course' the whole' line is 'pro- 
tected ' by the chiefs ahead as well as behind. This is anikam pdlitam 
(vi. 22. 4). 

I vi. 17. 26, dhvaja ; 20. 7. In the following, until the end, or unless 
the book varies, I shall quote by sections only, the book once intro- 
duced being understood. 

IT 20. 8. The presence of this man of Kandahar (gdndhdra), and his 
origin in the north-west country, is one of the indications of the Aryans' 
original locality. Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kurus, took his wife 
from the old family country, and her brother lived as a courtier in Has- 
tinapur, in accordance, perhaps, with that rule which makes it necessary 
for a king to support all his wife's relations. 
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men, each archer.* Such altogether was the Kurus' order of 
battle. No special name is given to it, but I fancy it was the 
' circle.' 

Opposed to this the Pandus, under the direction of Ar juna (for 
we notice here, as said above, that the king or one he selects is 
practically commander, while the sdinapatya consists less in 
ordering than in arranging forces), to whom the king, Yudhish- 
thira, has appealed for advice, form in a prativyuha or ' coun- 
ter-array,' by making themselves, on the general principle re- 
ferred to above, into a 'needle-shaped' modification of the 
' thunderbolt ' or long column (19. 34, 35). At the head (agre 
'granlh) was Bhima, 'swift as wind,' and Dhrishtadyumna, 
the official commander, who, strange to say, is neither chief leader 
nor director. The king for whom the war was undertaken was 
behind, or rather ' in the middle ' (19. 24), surrounded by ele- 
phants ; while his younger brothers and his chief ally, Virata, 
stood just behind the leaders Bhima and Dhrishtadyumna. 
Bhlma's special wheel-guards were his younger twin brothers, 
and his rear-guards were his nephews, to whom in turn Dhrish- 
tadyumna was ' protector ; ' and there behind this van was Qi- 
khandin, 'protected by Arjuna,' who was the chief knight of 
this side. Others stood still further back. The right van was 
guarded by Yuyudhana. According to the position shown in 
22. 3, Dhrishtadyumna was ahead, guarded by Bhima ; and 
Qikhandin was in the middle, guarded by Arjuna. 

It is interesting to note that, as the rule enjoins, a short en- 
couraging speech is really made by the leader to the chiefs be- 
fore they go their respective stations, wherein they are reminded 
that death in battle is the door of heaven, and that they are 
treading the path of warriors, 'the path trod by your fore- 
fathersj and by their fathers too ' (17. 6 ff.) ; as well as the 
fact that the Pandu king is much discouraged at the sight of the 
vast array before him, and has to be cheered by his brother, 
with the words : ' often the few conquer the many ; where the 
right is, there is the victory.'f 

When the battle really begins, . it is not the real commander, 
but Bhima, one of the Pandus, that leads (44) ; and at once 
(45. 8) Bhishma makes a dart at Arjuna ; whereupon the battle 
becomes, almost immediately, irregular, and shortly fades into 

* See section 20 ; the anachronism of the ' conspirators ' condemns this 
passage. The dhanuske gatam carmiy.afy, ' hundred shield-men to each 
archer,' is absurd. Mention of 'mortal,' 'divine,' 'angelic,' ' devilish' 
orders occurs 20. 18. The Puranic literature gives rules for keeping one 
third of the army as a reserve, but no reserve is kept in the battle as de- 
scribed ; all the troops march into the field (except when, as in Karna's 
case, a special personal feeling prevents). See Ag. P. 235. 32. 

t yato dharmas tato jayafy; emended to 'where Vishnu is,' etc.: 21. 
11-14. 
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a confused fight (tumula, tumultus).* The first day, after 
many duels and much ' tumult,' ends resultless at sundown.f 

The second day : At the Pandus' suggestion, their comman- 
der forms his forces into the array of Brihaspati (50. 40) already 
alluded to, called kraunca 'great bird '— a battle-order appar- 
ently new to the warriors. The Pandus thus take the initiative, 
and the Kurus make a counter-array that is not more nearly de- 
fined, but described as ' huge.':]: The Kurus' leader is in front, 
but surrounded on all sides, as he leads the great array.§ 
In this encounter the Kuru king is stationed in the middle ; the 
Pandu king, in the rear. The metaphor of the bird-order 
(kraunca) is kept up in the details. Thus, the Pandus' com- 
mander with one of the Pandus make the back-wings (paksau 
prsthatah) ; the twin Pandus are on the left wing ; Arjuna' s 
son, with others, on the right wing ; while other heroes were on 
the ' neck,' and still others made the ' eyes ' ; the king of the 
Pandus in the back (prstham, though ' tail ' is often used), sur- 
rounded by Nishadas ; the father of the commander-in-chief is 
on the ' head.' The elephants are here disposed, not at all in the 
artificial order spoken of above, as centerpieces to war-cars, nor 
yet, as the Greeks describe, as a line in front, but on the tips of 
the wings. I 

Before the Kurus advance, the king makes them an encour- 
aging speech, Tf exhorting to courage and care of the leader. 
Then the Kuru commander, with the help of Drona and the 
princes, ' drew up a great (counter-) array,' to which no special 
name is given ; but right and left flank and the king's position 
in the middle are mentioned (51. 10 ; 52. 3). The battalions are 
massed one behind another. Sign that all is ready is given by 
drum and shell. Again the description becomes one of ' fore- 
fighters who led the van,'** with a general ' horrible tumultuous 
battle' as the ranks meet (52. 5) ; but here Arjuna singles out 
Bhishma for a first attack. The second day ends, as before, 
with no decisive result. 

The third day: On this day (56. 1 ff. to 59) Bhishma leads 
off with the rhomboid array called the garuda, a mythological 



* Bhishma, considering their relative position, must have flung every- 
thing into confusion by his direct onslaught upon Arjuna. Cikhandin 
has suddenly disappeared. 

f prdpte cd 'staiii dinakare, avaharam akurvanta, 49. 52-58. 

X 50-55 : the krduncdrunandma, or simply kraunca (51. 1), was unseen 
before this (adrstapurva, 50. 41). The Kurus' array is simply mahd- 
vyuha (51. 10). 

%prakarsan mahatlrh vahinlm, 51. 11. 

|f paksakofiprapaksesu pak?dnte§u ca vdrandfy, jagmutf, parivrtah 
(50.55). 

IT prdhe 'darn vacanarh kale har?ayans tanayas tava, 51. 4. 

** praharatdrh cretfhafy samprahdram pracakrire, 53. 1 ff . 
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bird whose outstretched wings give the name. Here, too, the 
metaphor is preserved. The commander is on the beak (turide) ; 
two chiefs on the ' head,' two more make the ' eyes,' others are 
on the ' neck.' The king is in the rear, surrounded by hosts. 
The allies are on the ' right wing ' and ' left flank ' — the meta- 
phor failing, as it often does.* • Against this, Arjuna and the 
commander draw up an array made, in the shape of a crescent 
(ardhacandra), on the ' right horn ' and ' left flank ' of which 
stand Bhima and Arjuna, while the commander with other 
great knights is in the center, as is the Pandus' king. The day 
ends undecided. Each commander fights in front, as we are told 
(57.31). The counter-array is quite interesting. It will be 
seen that, as the Kurus' garuda advanced, the van, being the 
apex of a triangle, was met by a semicircular enclosing host 
(crescent) on the part of the Pandus, so that the Kurus' leader, 
standing on the apex, met the Pandus' leader, standing half-way 
between the two horns of his own army. But the attempt of 
the seven-armied Pandus to enclose the eleven-armied Kurus 
seems ludicrous. 

The fourth day : No especial description enlivens the dreari- 
ness of the irregular combats. An array like a cloud ' and ' an 
array unseen before ' (60. 7, 11) explain themselves but vaguely. 
Sections sixty to sixty-nine, embracing this day, are largely in- 
terpolated (65-68) with religious passages. 

The fifth day : After the Vishnu interruption, the array of 
the fifth day is described (69. 2 f£.). Bhlshma now employs the 
exact reverse of that used on the third day, namely the makara, 
or array consisting of two triangles, with apices making the 
centre ; bases, rear and van. The Pandus 'made their own 
array' against this; each side drew out all its forces, chariots, 
foot, elephants, and cavalry. Beholding the great double-trian- 
gle-array of the Kurus, the Pandus brought against it the 
gyena or ' hawk,' another bird-order, ' a very king of battle- 
orders : ' on the front of which stood Bhima ; the eyes of which 
were the commander and Qikhandin ; on the neck Arjuna, etc. 
The king is again in the rear, and various allies on the wings. 
Bhima makes the first onslaught, plunging into the maka/ra. 
Again on the part of the Pandus we find a clever attempt to 
pierce the broad oncoming van of the foe, as they had before 
tried to enclose the sharp van. Arjuna's position on the neck 
enables him to rush at once to the rescue of Bhima, whose on- 
slaught upon Bhishma is sudden and direct, showing that the 
' hawk' order was intended to facilitate a sharp attack at the 
centre of the foe. The king of the Kurus urges Drona on, and 
appears to be near the front soon after the battle begins. All 

* dak$inam palcsam asadya vamam ; pdrQvam avasthitdj}., 56. 8-9. 
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details are passed over. The contest ends undecided. This 
fifth day ends with section seventy-four. 

The sixth day : The Pandus now imitate the array of their 
foes chosen on the preceding day, after they have all ' drawn 
out again for battle as soon as night had passed' (75. 1 ff.). The 
commander is again told by the Pandu king what to lead out, 
the latter recommending the makara, which is got ready just 
before sunrise.* Drupada and Arjuna are near the van of this 
array ; the latter's younger brothers stand beside him ; Bhima 
is again the ' mouth,' and, passing over others, the commander 
and Virata, the chief ally, are here found in the rear. ' Two 
guards of the battle-array' form the right flank, and five other 
allies occupy the left. Two others are on the feet, and Ar- 
juna's son with Qikhandin are on the tail {pueehe). The 
makara is, therefore, here imagined to be weakest at the mid- 
dle flank, which has special guards. Noticeable is the especial 
valor of Bhima, who incites his commander to follow him (77. 
32). The Kurus, to meet this, their own array, come out in the 
kraunea (already adopted by the Pandus on the second day, and 
not needing here another description, but that the Kuru king is 
on the neck, while in the corresponding position of the second 
day the Pandu king was stationed in the rear). In the further 
description we have a mixture of technical terms, whereby ap- 
pears that this makara was of a ' thunderbolt' pattern : that 
is, probably, that it was as solid a body as the phalanx, f It is 
stated here that the soldiers all fought with their like (in ac- 
cordance with the formal law) t that is, each horseman fought a 
horseman, each footman a footman. This law practically held 

food, however, neither for the lowly nor for the exalted. Every 
night kills footmen ; every footman attacks knights. A very 
interesting making-over of the array diversifies this day. At 
noon, when, as usual, everything is in confusion, a portion of 
the Pandus make themselves up into an entirely new array, 
with reversion to their first principles ; and, forming a ' needle,' 
they charge the heavy phalanx of the foe, successfully break it, 
and rescue their imperiled leaders, who have allowed themselves 
to become caught in the enemies' centre (77. 59). The sixth day 
ends with the seventy-ninth section. 

* The commander has his orders from Yudhishthira again in 87. 16, 
when told to get up a prativyuha. In fact, though ' commander' is bet- 
ter than ' leader' as a translation of pati here, this generalissimo is con- 
stantly commanded by more experienced knights and kings. The king 
tells what to do ; the ' commander,' how to do it. Thus the commander 
' directs the knights' (vyadideqa rathinal},, 7!>. 5) how to form, and this 
appears to have been his chief business. 

f vyuharh tam makaram vajralealpam pravigya : compare the regular 
' thunderbolt' on the seventh day. 
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The seventh day : Bhlshma, still commander, ' skilled in bat- 
tle-orders' (vyuhamgarada), draws out now a complete circle, 
filled with fighters, elephants, foot-soldiers and chariots.* This 
array is ' very hard to break,' being bordered by war-cars, spear- 
men, and knife-men. The king is here on a chariot, as he 
usually is ; the first day's elephant-riding for a king appears 
anomalous and late. Against this the king of the Pandus 
brings the ' thunderbolt,' not further described (vaAram akarot, 
81. 21, 23). The attack of the thunderbolt succeeds. The fight 
again becomes almost that instant a melee. Drona's son attacks 
Cikhandin, and 'all the chiefs' attack Arjuna (25 and 27). 
Here also ten horses are said to accompany one elephant ; ten 
archers, one horse ; a hundred shield-men, one archer (81. 14). 
The* day ends with the eighty-sixth section. One must again 
admit the correctness (I speak as one unlearned) of the tactics 
said to be used by the Pandus. Against an advancing force 
formed in a circle bordered with war-cars and spear-men (it will 
be observed that here the elephants are not on the flank) they 
placed a solid phalanx deep enough to break the line (of equal 
strength throughout) opposed to them, and yet broad enough to 
maintain their ground without danger of being surrounded when 
once an entrance had been effected. f 

The eighth day : Again a new array appears, but without 
enlightening name. The Kurus (87. 1-13) make an array ' like 
the sea.':]: At the head of this huge body stands the com- 
mander, surrounded as usual ; the king with his brothers far 
behind. On the Pandu side, their king directs the commander 
to make a counter-array, but does not suggest the form. The 
latter disposes the troops in an entirely new order — I am doubt- 
ful whether to call it a triangle or a square. Its name is grn- 
gataka ' the horned array' ; of the horns, the two mentioned 
are filled by Bhima and Satyaki, with their ' several thousand 
war-cars, steeds, and foot.' Arjuna's position is between 
them ; the king also occupies the middle position, while brave 
warriors who know the statutes on arrays fill the battle-order.§ 
Others are in the rear. From the commentator this would 
seem to be an array in the shape of a Greek cross (eatuspathd- 

* The circle complete is called mandala, distinguished from the half- 
moon above described, but not from the synonyms of mandala, viz. 
padma or padmaka (lily), cakra (wheel). 

\ My temporary contemplation of these battle-arrays as if historical 
formations, instead of poetic fancies, is of course a mere matter of con- 
venience. The muchadded-to and long elaborated descriptions of the 
war-scenes are betrayers of their own non-primitive character : under- 
lying which we have, however, certain ancient battle-orders preserved, 
and many ulta avdpuv from an earlier period. 

t sdgaropama or sagarapratima, ib. 5 and 13. 

§ vyuhagastravigdradah, 87. 19, 20. 
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hard), but the description would more imply a triangle-array 
with the base as van. Immediate confusion prevents further 
analysis of this order. The eighth day ends with the ninety- 
sixth section. 

The ninth and tenth days : These present no technical names, 
but the ordering of the array is instructive. After a conver- 
sation and dispute between the Kuru king and commander 
(97), the former describes to his brother the Pandu array. 
Two heroes form a left and right wheel-guard as protectors of 
Arjuna ; he in turn is the protector of Qikhandin.* The king 
now bids his brother see to it that Qikhandin shall not kill 
Bhishma. Accordingly the prince puts Bhishma before him, 
and so advances (bhismam pramukhatah krtva prayaydu, 50) ; 
on which Arjuna calls out ' put Qikhandin before Bhishma, and 
I will be his protector' (gopta, 51). The Kuru commander had 
refused to kill Qikhandin. This being arranged, the array is 
completed on the Kurus' side, and met by one on the part of 
the Pandus. The position of different forces is given, but no 
name of the arrays is mentioned. The Kuru king is in the 
centre, the Pandu in the van, of his array (99. 1-10). "With 
section one hundred and seven this day ends ; and on the tenth 
day (108. 3 ff.), after the extraordinary interpolation of the 
night visit to Bhishma, the Pandus put Qikhandin ahead and 
make the battle-order. Bhima and Arjuna are his wheel- 
guards. The commander is here in the rear, but not so far 
back as the king of the Pandus and Yirata. The Kurus, anx- 
ious to protect Bhishma, after putting him in front, follow 
him close. He appoints the infernal battle orders,f not ex- 
planatory through their names. Arjuna is as usual the fore 
fighter, except that he guards the wheel of Qikhandin4 Ar- 
juna has to encourage Qikhandin by shouting ' do not fear, I 
will kill Bhishma' (110. 2). The Kurus all attack Arjuna as 
he seeks to kill Bhishma : ' He was wounded often, but was 
not afraid,' it is said ; and again : 'Arjuna alone, warding off 
many, routs the Kurus.' It is he who' ' makes the king of the 
Kurus fly and crushes his army' (111. 56). 

The end of the tenth day closes the sixth book. The first 
decided victory is gained by the Pandus. The Kuru com- 
mander is slain. This evening, therefore, the Kuru king se- 
lects a new commander in the person of Drona, the old teacher 
of both the families (but pledged to support the Kurus, and the 
natural foe of the Pandus' allies). 

* The last is raksyamdya ; Arjuna is goptar : 98. 47-48. 
t Bhl^mah, . . dsurdn aharod vyuhdn paigacdn atha rdksasdn, 16. 
X Compare arjunapramukhdh parthah, puraskj-tya fikhandinam 
bhismarh yuddhe 'bhyavartanta, 18. 
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The eleventh day : This is the first day of Drona's general- 
ship, and begins with the seventh book — which, as the elder 
Holtzmann said, is replete with repetitions and additions. 
The new commander usually discards the arrays used by his 
predecessor, and shows considerable skill in combining differ- 
ent orders. The Pandus, however, from now on strike out 
nothing new, but either use old forms or imitate those of 
Drona. The latter's novelties are the wedge, and a combina- 
tion of the wedge and wheel. Besides these he uses the rhom- 
boid, under the technical name of suparna (for garuda), and 
the circle, here called cahra (wheel).* On the first day no 
new details of warfare appear. Drona makes the wedge array, 
and it is met by the kraunoa, ' bird-array,' already described. 
This day ends with the sixteenth section of the seventh book. 

The twelfth day (conspirators' day) : The warfare of this 
day is diversified by the conspirators (who have sworn to kill 
Arjuna) making their own ' battle-order' in the shape of the 
moon, and advancing with this 'array' of a comparatively 
small number of men.f In like manner, after Drona has sud- 
denly advanced ' drawn up in full array' (vyudhwmka), the 
Pandus as suddenly (20. 4) make up a counter-array in the 
shape of a semi-circle (mandalardha), probably the same as 
the ' crescent' that they used (to meet a similar attack) on the 
third day. The Kuru king is in the van with his brothers. 
Drona's order, so suddenly brought against the Pandus, is in- 
cidentally mentioned under the name of the ' bird' (suparna), 
employed by Bhishma long before. This scene is probably an 
imitation of the earlier one, as the seventh book as a whole is 
later. We are told that a whole akswihini guarded the right 
flank (9). It is rather remarkable to find the important posi- 
tion of the ' neck' taken by Qakas, Yavanas, and Kambojas. 
The whole day is rather tumultuous (tumula, sukalila, 32. 75), 
though an attempt at order is pretended. This day ends with 
the thirty-second section. 

The thirteenth day : Another ' circle'-array is formed, noted 
as especially hard to penetrate.:}: The king here is in the mid- 
dle, the commander in the van (pramukhe or ogre). The ' fol- 
lowers' (anugah, socii) as usual attend the princes. The Pan- 
dus have no mentioned form. They seem especially to dread 
the circle.g The princes royal guard the king's chariot-wheels 
on the Kuru side, and make much ado about it.| The day 
ends with the eighty-third section. 

* The cahravyuha is prophesied for the war : e. g. i. 67. 118. 
f vyuhya ''vXkaHi candrakaram, 18. 1 : compare 7. 
i durbhida, abhedya ; cahravyuha : vii. 83. 14, 19 ; 34. 13. 
§ Compare the hurried colloquy of the chiefs before Abhimanyu's 
death, and Arjuna's remark in 73. 20. 
| arasthanefu vinyastah humarah, 34. 14. 
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The fourteenth day: This begins with the eighty-seventh 
section. The night has been spent in grief on the part of the 
Pandus, the son of Arjuna having been basely killed, for 
which Arjuna swears revenge. This day alone continues into 
the night. Torches take the place of the sun. The battle- 
array is indicated in advance. It shall be composed of a 
' wedge and circle' : * that is, as the following explanation 
shows, the wedge forms the front, the circle the rear, of the 
whole combination. The object of this array is twofold : first, 
to form an offensive front ; and secondly, to make a posterior 
order impenetrable enough to restore to courage the frightened 
Jayadratha (whom Arjuna has sworn to slay), and" enable 
him to go into the fight. The two portions are described in 
double metaphors : the ' wagon' and ' needle' on the one hand, 
the ' wheel' and ' lily' on the other. It is the most ponderous 
and unwieldy of all the arrays described, and is represented in 
our account as follows (87. 20 ff.). After the troops, with a 
by-play of skilful manoeuvres with sword and bow,f have ad- 
vanced, some of the royal princes station themselves, with half- 
a-thousand elephants bearing soldiers, at the head of the army, 
standing in the extreme van (agranlke, 21), to protect Jayadra- 
tha. The array was invented and personally arranged by Drona. 
It has two parts : the first consists of a force twelve gavyutis 
in depth, and at the back of this stands a ' hinder part,' five 
gavyutis long.J The array includes the common infantry, the 
chariots, the elephants, and the cavalry. The officers were ar- 
ranged ' here and there' (23). ' Now,' it is said, ' in the back of 
this (whole combination) was a lily, an embryo-array, very hard 
to pierce ; and, again, there was made a concealed array sta- 
tioned in the middle of this lily-with-a-needle-array.' That is, 
the lily, or circular array at the back of the wedge, was an 
enclosure for another needle-shaped array. At the head of 
this ' needle' were stationed Kritavarman ; next came two allies 
with their forces ; next to these, Duryodhana and Kama ; then, 
a hundred thousand soldiers stationed in the ' wedge' and guard- 
ing the front (that is, the fore-part in general). Back of all 
these, on the flank of the needle and right in the middle of the 
rear of the lily (cf. 75. 27), stood Jayadratha. But on the van of 
the whole ' wedge' (the general array enclosing the ' lily' and 
' needle') stood the commander, Drona. § There are then three 

* gakafalj, padmaka$ ea 'rdho vyuhafy, vii. 75. 27. 

t carantas tv asimargang ea dhanur'mdrgdnc ca giksayd, 5. 

j Compare with this (22) the statement in 14 that' the warriors sur- 
rounded Drona gavyuti$u trimdtrdsu. 

§ suclpadma must be interpreted ' lily enclosing a needle,' as in 22 
eahracahata means the wedge enclosing the lily (wagon and wheel) ; 
otherwise we should have Jayadratha on the flank of the outer array ; 
whereas the whole arrangement is made in order to hide him in as 
deep a mass as possible. 
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arrays : an all-including wedge-shaped order (at the head of 
which stood Drona) ; a circular array in the back part of this 
wedge, extending five-twelfths of the distance from the rear to 
the van of the wedge ; a secret hidden array (inside the circular 
array) shaped like a needle, the flank of which was in the rear- 
centre of this circular array ; and here the man to he defended 
stood. 

To oppose this array, the Pandus formed another, but of 
what sort we are not told, the numbers only being indicated. 

Interesting as is the array, more interesting is the scene in 
the latter part of the day. So undecided is the conflict that 
when, with the setting of the sun, darkness comes, the troops 
are ordered still to fight on, and later still commanded to 
pause only to supply themselves with lights. The army is 
withdrawn, a new array is made. It is like the arrays made 
by the gods and demons.* It is now near midnight (ninths 
bhdira/ce sati, 165. 20 ; 168. 26), when the king, seeing all order 
gone, reforms the army, and after doing so cries ' cast aside 
your weapons, seize the glowing torches.' This they do. Five 
lanterns {vidipaka) are fastened on every war-car, three torches 
(pradlpaka) are attached to every elephant, and one to every 
horse. Thus the Kurus. 

The Pandus placed seven torches on each elephant and ten 
on each car (163. 16, IT, 28), and two on the back of each horse, 
before and behind, while others were hung upon the standards 
of the war-cars. The infantry carried oil-lamps (pavakatdila- 
hastdh, 18 ; jvalitdgnihastdh, 29). It was light as day. 

The order of fighting is as confused as ever. Yudhishthira 
appears in advance with Qikhandin behind him (183) ; Drona 
divides the army into two parts ; and the Pandus' aim is to 
1 split the front ranks' f by forcing Arjuna to the front (dji- 
glrsa) to ' burn his foes.' The ease with which he breaks the 
great array and kills Jayadratha is not less than that with 
which most of the arrays are disposed of. No matter how 
large or skilfully planned, they were nothing but masses ready 
to nee, headed by a few knights. And Arjuna happened to be 
the best knight. 

This long contest weakens the Kurus. Arjuna has his re- 
venge; the Kurus' leader Drona is also slam (184 to 193), 
while the Pandus' commander and the best knights are still 
alive. Worthy of notice is the fact that on the morning of 
this second day the soldiers stop fighting at sunrise to offer 
the orison (186.1-4). Nothing of immediate interest breaks 
the monotony of tedious recital, except still more tedious inter_ 

* Apparently referring to the light : cf . ulkaQata, 164. 5 ; the descrip- 
tion is from 163. 10 ff. 

f bhindhy anikam, apasavyam imdn leuru, 186. 11, 13. 
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polated tracts; and the light drags slowly to the end of the 
seventh book, completing here at last the fourth and fifth 
days of Drona's commandership, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the whole war. 

Drona, although as strong as if he were but sixteen, was 
eighty-five years of age (193. 43), and a younger man is now 
chosen commander to take his place. No better description of 
this ceremony occurs than the scene at the opening of the 
eighth book. The Kurus hold a consultation after the Pandus 
are in battle-order (10. 1 ff .) The regular ministers of civil affairs 
are present at the council, but scarcely share in it, as all is done 
by the knights. The prince makes a speech, and expounds the 
need of the hour. Acvatthaman follows, and proposes Kama 
as the new commander. The prince compliments Kama, and 
says : ' I know thy valor and thy love for me ; be thou our com- 
mander.'* The king continues (to encourage this youngest of 
commanders) : ' Our former commanders, Bhishma and Drona, 
were old and weaker men and were (therefore) slain ; Bhishma 
being dead and Drona being dead, Kama shall conquer the Pan- 
dus' (24, 25, 38). Kama replies : ' I have said that I would slay 
the Pandus. I will be thy commander.' Then the formal con- 
secration is performed. Water is poured upon the knight, and 
this act is regarded as a religious ceremony, f The vessels used, 
of earth and gold, have been previously made holy. The ex- 
ercises are such as accompany a coronation. The seat is of 
ttdumbara wood, the cover is linen, the performance ' is ac- 
cording to the rule of the gastra,' and 'with one mind the 
priests, the knights, the men of the people-caste, and the slaves 
rejoiced over the consecrated knight' (47). The priests that 
aided the ceremony are then fed, and they unite with the reg- 
ular ' praisers' in extolling the new commander. 

We might pause here to ask whether this was not originally 
a coronation service : whether the similarity between the elec- 
tion to generalship and that to kingship does not lie in the fact 
that they were at first identical ; whether, as royal power grew 
to be different from battle-power, the king did not find it neces- 
sary to choose a (practical) chief, another king, of the fighting 
class, incapable himself of directing the soldiers' power on 
the field ; whether, therefore, this ceremony is not simply a 
survival ; whether the mention of all the castes rejoicing does 
not indicate a former assembly of the people at large. But be- 



* It is interesting to note here the tutoyer of 10.22 followed by the for- 
mal ' Sir' in 24, 32, and then again by ' thou' in 34. Elsewhere, in choos- 
ing a commander, the king says ' Sir' until the ceremony is over, and 
then drops again into the usual ' thou' : see below. 

f abhisisicuJ), karnam vidhidrsfena karmay.a, 43. 
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yond the suggestion there is nothing. No proof of this ex- 
cept that, in combination with the electoral legends spoken of 
in a former paragraph, there exists no d priori reason for re- 
jecting what appears at once as the simplest explanation of 
the historical significance of this election to generalship.* 

The sixteenth day (viii. 11. 13 ff.) : With the noise of horns 
and the usual musical accompaniment of forming the order of 
the day, the new commander draws out the double array, con- 
sisting of two triangles, of which the apices form the centre, 
and the bases make the van and rear, respectively (makara). 
This has already been employed by the Kurus on the fifth, and 
by the Pandus on the sixth dav. The commander stands on 
the 'snout' of the sea-beast with which this array is compared. 
The Hawk and the Owl (two great chiefs) are the ' eyes' ; 
Drona's son is on the ' head,' with the ' neck' full of followers. 
The left foot (ywmapada) holds Kritavarman ; the right, Gau- 
tama ; Qalya stands on the left rear (' after-foot,' anupade yo 
vamah, 19) ; Duhcasana, on the right rear ; the two brothers 
Citra and Citrasena keep the ' tail ' (puccha). Then it is the 
Pandus' part to arm against this array. ' Now looked the king 
on Arjuna, and said : " It is a vast array ; draw out against 
this mighty host whatever form you will." ' Then Arjuna 
guarded against this array by means of a half-moon array 
(ardhaeamdreTia), on the left flank of which he stationed 
Bhima, on the right Dhrishtadyumna, while he himself stood 
in the middle with the king, back of whom were stationed the 
twin brothers. Now Arjuna's wheel-guard were the two Pan- 
calas, 'who, being protected by him, did not desert him in 
the fight't AH the other knights were placed as before the 
opening of the first day's battle, according to their ability or 
zeal4 That is to say, in arranging the knights, the force 
brought with each ally had to be regarded in reference to its 
efficiency as a counterpoise against any one body standing on 
the other side. "What these Dodies were could easily be made 
out by the ensigns and decorations. 'Then beat the drums, 
then rolled the cars, and the armies danced toward each other, 
wing by wing, f orewing by forewing ; glorious was the sight 
of the army, like unto the full moon in its glory.' But on 
their meeting follows as ever confusion, amid the ' clash of 
arms of every kind' (12. 1-10). With the thirtieth section 
ends the sixteenth day, the first of Kama's generalship. 

* I have already noted the fact that the commander must not only be 
a hero, gura, but ' of good family' : kulinafy, ii. 5. 46 ; so R. ii. 109. 40 ; 
and in R. ii. 109. 28 ' a hero and saihgramanltij-na.' 

f na 'rjunam jahatur yuddhe palyamandu Mritina, 31 : an unusual 
use for ' protected.' 

i yathabhagarh yathotsaham yafhayatnarh ca, 32 : compare vi. 1. 30. 
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The seventeenth day : But Kama is unsuccessful. "With 
the coming of another evening has come no advance against 
misfortune. Another tent-council is held. The relations 
between king, ally, and knight are nowhere better shown 
than in this scene. We must remember that Karna was the 
best knight in the Kurus' estimation, and that he was a prime 
favorite of the king. With the close of Kama's first day ' they 
make a council' (31. 7, mantram, mantrayanti), to see what 
can be done in order to render Kama's lack of success less 
for the following day ; for they are ' like snakes reft of poi- 
son and crushed under foot.' It is the wish of the king that 
his ally Qalya, a famous charioteer, should serve Kama in this 
capacity on the morrow. Qalya, who subsequently becomes 
commander, is evidently anxious to get the latter position, and is 
angered at the proposal that he should serve Karna. Karna 
himself, furious at his want of success after so much boasting, 
stands in the tent 'pressing hand on hand, and raging like a 
snake.' The king breaks his proposal to Qalya : ' We will go 
behind you, O Qalya ; do thou be charioteer to Karna and save 
the Kurus.'* But Qalya, although being addressed with def- 
erence, grows so angry that his brow is wrinkled into a tri- 
angle,f being 'mad with pride of his family and his kingship, 
his learning and his forces ;' and he says : ' Much thou insult- 
est, and suspectest much, thou son of the Gandhari, when thou 
say est to me so confidently 'let him be a charioteer,' and think- 
est Karna is a better than we. I do not play escort to my 
equal ; point out anyone here superior to me, and I will con- 

Juer him in conflict ; then I will go whence I have come ; or 
will fight alone. Look at my prowess in war ; insult me not ; 
see my thick arms ; behold my bows and arrows, my car and 
club ; I am one fit to destroy my foes ; why then employ me 
in the base work of being a charioteer to this low-born knight, 
this Karna 1\ It is a great shame when one puts a better man 
under the control of a worser — a better man, who has come to 
him and stands under his power for love.' Qalya's speech is 
too long to quote in full, tut this extract shows its tone. He 
is especially insulted because Kama himself is nothing but the 
son of a charioteer (as the world supposes), ' for there are caste- 
differences ; the priests come from the mouth of God, the war- 
riors from his arms, the people from his thighs, the slaves 



* 32. 28, paritratu ; in the first verse the king is represented as ' hum- 
bly and respectfully addressing' his ally (vinayeno 'pasamgamya . . . 
abravlt). 

t trigikhdm bhruku{irh kj-tvd, 30. 

j sdrathye nicasya 'dhirathefy (karyasya) : ' base work,' adhuri niyok- 
tum (41) .- ' anyone' above, literally ' any party' {anga) ; the king ad- 
dresses Qalya with ' thou' and ' Sir' (28-29) ; Qalya uses ' thou.' 
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from his feet ; the warriors are protectors, restrainers, givers, 
etc., the slaves are servants of all, and a charioteer is servant 
to priests and warriors. Shall I then, a consecrated king, born 
of a royal-seer family, called a great knight, honored and 
praised of praisers — shall I be charioteer to a charioteer's son ! 
Thou hast insulted me ; I will not fight ; I will go back to my 
own country.'* The king, however, appeases Kama gradually, 
by ' speaking in a soft voice,' and complimenting Qalya highly ; 
adding that he does not wish Qalya to 'hold the horses,' but 
to impress the foe by his presence ; concluding with the tale 
of the god's grandfather, who once served as charioteer to 
the gods. Qalya is at length mollified, and apologizes to the 
king and Kama ;f using as he does so the respectful ' Sir' to 
the king, and quoting the familiar proverb 'Self -blame, self- 
praise, blame of another, praise of another — these are four 
acts not practiced by the Aryans' (45). But the quarrel is not 
ended. Kama begins to boast again, and Qalya remarks that 
Kama always boasts till he hears his enemy's horn. Kama 
retorts by a curse, calls Qalya a miserable fool who knows noth- 
ing about fighting, and vituperates his country as well, ex- 
patiating at length on all the vices of Qalya's countrymen and 
countrywomen,^: till the king stops the strife; and without 
further ado they go amicably to battle, Qalya claiming, how- 
ever, the right of standing with the commander.§ 

The new array of Kama and Qalya is called 'the king of 

* It is odd that ' restrainer' (samgrahltar) in 45 is a term actually used 
at times to designate a charioteer. 

t yat tu karnam aham. bruydm . . mama tat ksamatdm sarvam bha- 
vdn karnac ca sarvagafy, 35. 43. 

X 40. 15-16, 17 ff . : compare 44.5-7 on "Vahikas, and again 45. 19 ff., 
where the Pahcanadadharma gives an insight into the recognition of 
Aryan and un- Aryan law in the Punjab, and marks the time of the scene. 

§ A long interpolation occurs in 45. The knight is approached as by 
a suppliant so long as the king desires his consent and help. When all 
is arranged, and the promise given, the king is king again. Compare 
ix. 6. 17 ff. The chiefs surround him whom they desire to be com- 
mander. They give him ' words of victory.' Tbe king stands on the 
ground, and the chief, who is here reluctant to assume the dangerous 
part, stands proudly in his chariot. The king even supplicates ( prdii- 
jali), ' Let the gentleman be our hero, let him be our leader at the head 
of the army.' The chief replies, ' What thou wilt I will do,' with the 
same interchange of person noticed above ; for when the king has ob- 
tained consent he consecrates the knight, saying, ' Thee I elect to the 
commandership ; protect thou us, destroy our foes' (sdindpatyena va- 
raye tvam . . so 'smdn pdhl jahi gatrun). The chief's answer is here 
formal : ' I will fight the Pandus at the head of thy army. I will be 
thy leader of armies ; I will arrange a battle-array through which the 
foes shall not break,' literally ' cross' (na tarisyanti yam pare, ix. 7. 5). 
sendpranetar is here the title preferred, but the titles vdhinipati, ea- 
mupati,' sendpati, aksduhinlpatt, dhvajinlpati (vi. 54. 91 : cf. Kam. Nit. 
xviii. 43), though not equally common, aro all synonymous. 
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arrays ;' but though the relative position of the forces is given, 
nothing very definite can be gleaned from the description. It 
is to be noted that, as before, the commander is set aside by 
the king of the Pandus, who tells Arjuna (46. 31) to draw up any 
array (nitir vidlnyatam) which seems best to oppose to that of 
the Kurus, which, in turn, is merely called oamaspatya {27), 
leaving us in doubt which of Brihaspati's inventions is in- 
tended. No descriptive name of the Pandus' array is sup- 
plied (47. 4). The end of the eighth book, or really the sev- 
enth section of the ninth, closes this day, wherein the execu- 
tion of Bhima's ancient vow to drink Duhcasana's heart's 
blood is described (viii. 83. 36) ; but, except for this and a sud- 
den party interest in the passive gods (87. 42 ff., 48), no scene 
of particular consequence occurs till we reach the end. Here 
it is pretended that Arjuna, at first unwilling to kill Karna 
' unlawfully' (90. 70), is persuaded to do so by divine influence. 
Kama dies (91. 55), and his quondam charioteer is elected com- 
mander for the next day. 

The eighteenth and last day (ix. 8. 24 ff.) : Qalya stands in 
front in the ' mouth' of the new array. On his left is Krita- 
varman and the Trigartas ; on the right, Gautama, surrounded 
by Cakas and Yavanas, behind whom stands Drona's son with 
the Kambojas. The king occupies the centre, guarded by Kurus. 
No array of Kurus or Pandus is mentioned by name, though it is 
significant that the Kuru king is again in the centre, while the 
Pandu king, with his line (anlka) of men, advances right for- 
ward against the commander on the opposite side. The Pan- 
dus are here at the outset divided into three general divisions, 
which, however, soon become commingled. 

The fight _ is at last over. The Kurus are utterly routed. 
The Kuru king, wounded, is found at night by his own chiefs, 
and, ignorant of the uselessness of the act, consecrates another 
chief before he dies, bidding water be fetched in a cup (kalago 
jalapurnah), which he pours on the head of his chosen chief. 

But the Pandus meet no more arrays. They are surprised 
at night and overthrown and their commander is slain.* 

4. Observations on the Usages in the Field. — I turn now to a 
consideration of the general practices in war, based upon the 
details given above. 

_ The Hindu camp is a miniature town, as we saw at the be- 
ginning of the second division of this paper. Each army in 
the war described in the Epic had time to construct a camp be- 
fore fighting, and in it we find, besides the military, not only 
minstrels and women of low order, but also women of birth. 



* Book ten. The scene in ix. 65. 37 ff. is the last appointment of a 

commander. 
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The camp being near the town, women and old men visit and 
wander through it at all times, even watching the fighting. 
Draupadi, Vairati, and Subhadra are, for instance, all in camp, 
and bewail the death of Abhimanyu. The old men that linger 
in the camp form an escort for the women at the close of the 
war, and escort them back to town in wagons drawn by asses.* 

The four castes are in camp, and (perhaps with the priests) 
implied in battle, where (as quoted above, p. 185) a priest is 
challenged, and where it is said that glory and heaven are the 
reward of him that dies in battle, whether he be a warrior, a 
man of the people-caste, or a slave. This subject has, however, 
been discussed above, with the inference to be drawn from the 
character of Drona and his son, and the application of the 
' blood-f or-blood ' rule.f 

The arrangement of the forces in the field may be compared 
with the forty-six peoples brought into battle by Xerxes. The 
allies, as in Roman warfare, are generally the wings, alw, but 
we find them often in van or centre. Each allied host is a com- 
plete army in itself, and the tie connecting the different divi- 
sions is very weak, being visible only in the opening of the 
battle, where the nominal order of the commander-in-chief still 
obtains. I have already casually observed that the station of 
the commander depends entirely on the exigencies of the 
moment. He has no regular position ; but his title with his acts 
would persuade us that his regular place was in the van4 

On the Kuru side in the war, the first commanders are ven- 
erable in themselves as well as ex officio. The venerable uncle 
and teacher do not need their new rank to ennoble them. Thus 
one of them says to the king (his family inferior), ' go back, 



* Compare the camp, v. 152. 8 ; ii. 23. 21 ff.; vi. 121. 4 ; vii. 85. 12 ; wail- 
ing of the women, vh. 78. 36 (compare ib. 127. 24) ; old men and escort, 
ix. 29. 65, 73 ; vi. 19. 22. 

\ The words in viii. 47. 18-19 are : tesdm antakaraih yuddham . . , 
kgatravitgudrawranam dharmyath svargyarh yagaskaram. In v. 179. 
25, ' raising a weapon' lowers a priest to the warrior-caste ; but Drona, 
whether truly or not, is thought of only as of priestly-caste : avidhyad 
brdhmanaih sarhkhye, vii. 117. 26 (compare viii. 15. 29 ; 55. 33-35 : k§dtri- 
yena dhanur ndmyarh sa bhavan brahmanabruvah,, above, p. 94). 

% This is the earlier position, so to speak ; for at first the commander 
was the active general. Thus he is neta, praneta, i. e. praetor in its 
first sense (compare ix. 6. 17 ; 7. 4, etc.) ; and the words addressed to 
him are praydtu no bhavan agre . . anuydsydmahe tvd, vii. 6. 9. Subse- 
quently, success in battle depended on policy as much as on individual 
fighting ; with civilization came more strategy. To this later period we 
must refer the commander as minister and diplomat. In the well-known 
story of v. 156. 4 ff., the priests fought with the warriors, but were de- 
feated every time, though aided by the people-caste and the slaves. At 
last they hit on the device of getting a commander-in-chief. Thereby 
they defeated the warriors. This is not strength, but brains. 
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save thyself,' and goes himself to the front (vi. 95. 11) ; neither 
such command nor obedience in this regard being paralleled by 
Pandu action, where the commander lacked the native author- 
ity. But though the commander does not often interfere with 
the king's personal movements, to watch and preserve him is 
one of his chief duties, and raksa rajanam are words always 
on his lips. For this purpose he orders individual knights over 
the field, and sends them hither and thither.* The king does 
not hesitate to revile the commander, nor does the commander 
shrink from telling the king that he is a fool. The two stand 
on a footing of friendly intimacy, f 

The commanders of the two forces sometimes come out be- 
fore the hosts and battle in single combat ' for all the world to 
see.' Neither is guarded, for individual knights ' guard others 
(the king, etc.), but are not themselves guarded.';): 

Of the forces employed, besides national divisions, we must 
make others that are not generally specified. The caturvidham 
balam is an agmen quadratum : that is, an array perfect in all 
its parts, of which four are most prominent. These we must 
again divide, for the first part of the quadrate is the elephant 
force, and these animals are either driven individually (ridden 
by a prince, for example) or by many low-fighters ; the second 
part is the cavalry, and these accompany war-cars, or make a 
solid squadron ; the third part, designated as knights in chariots, 
is to be similarly divided ; and the common foot-soldiers are di- 
visible by their functions, as archers, swordsmen, etc., while some 
called the foot are in reality riders. Then, again, by quality 
we must divide into the generals and captains, into simple pra- 
harins or fore-fighters (the especially brave, but not of rank), 
and the ordinary. 

The captains, oalamukhyah, have already been referred to. 
Influential and of permanent rank (to bribe them in peace be- 
ing recommended to the king, ii. 5. 59), they excel in peculiar 



* Compare vi. 92. 20 ; vii. 111. 20, etc. Duryodhana is the king in all 
practice (see above, p. 144). 

t The commander thus daring is ' goaded with word-weapons' by the 
king, vi. 98. 1-16. Constant ' goading ' between king or knight and 
knight takes place. In vii. 189. 58 the king calls to his heroes : ' what 
are you standing there for, you fools ; go on where the fighting is.' 
Knpa taunts Kama bitterly (as do all knights each other) : • oft hast 
thou fought, never hast thou conquered ; talk not, but fight ; thou tree 
without fruit, boast while thou seest the foe not,' vii. 158. 18 ff. Kama 
retorts on the priest (vipra, 29, is Kripa) ; the king intercedes, and at 
length pacifies them, 159. 13 ff. The commander thus vilifies a prince : 
' thou art no man, thou art a slave-girl ; be a servant, go and carry 
clothes' (dasljita 'si dyute tvaih yathdkdmacarl bhava, vdsasdm vdhika 
rdjno bhrdtur jyes{hasya me bhava), and the prince retreats, ' pretending 
not to hear' (grutam acrutam kftvd, vii. 122. 4 ff.). 

f vi. 57. 31 ; vii. 21. 54 : the rule, like many, is not without exceptions. 
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knowledge and universal capacity (sarvayuddhavigdraddh, R. 
ii. 109. 39). The fore-fighters* are either ' heroes ' (gurdh), or 
the latter's followers (anugdh, also anucarah), who together 
lead the van ; or a troop of brave but common men placed be- 
fore others. Between the ' followers,' the padanugdh (viii. 96. 
32, etc.) seem to be the common followers, and anugdh more 
the socti of the leading knight, as these terms are usually em- 
ployed ; though conversely cmugah may designate the whole 
army following. The 'army-guards,' sendgopdh, are special 
heroes, selected not as leaders of reserve, but as watchers of the 
wings and tail of the army, yet active in the fight. + 

The whole action of the army depends theoretically on the 
commander-in-chief ; and although this is not so on the side of 
the Pandus, where the to-be-lauded heroes are made most 
prominent, yet even here such consideration is shown for the 
position that it seems as if there were in this office a survival 
of one more important than it is. The commander is repre- 
sented as all in all as regards defeat. At his fall the army is 
ipso facto routed.^ 

The Guru-commander commands both by silence and by 
speech. None would dare to fight without being ordered by 
him (vii. 112. 14). But, especially in the election, other signs 
remain that the office of commander is a survival of the king's 
own office. The king is piit forward more and more, not as 
a fighter, but as a 'friendly sign,' to encourage the soldiers, 
and his position in front is even thus casually explained. § 

The early king was his own commander; the later com- 
mander-in-chief represented the dying military function of the 
now effeminate monarch. Thus written, from that later pe- 

* Compare praharatdm cresthdh prahdram sampracakrire, vi. 52. 1 ; 
46. 13, etc. 

t sendgopah, vii. 168. 7 ; sendgoptd, ib. 10 ; sdinikah, vii. 2. 9. 

% Compare of Qalya's death the remark tasmin hate hatarh sarvam, 
ix. 7. 37 (imitated R. vi. 44. 40, hate tasmin hatam sarvam tarn hanis- 
ydmi). Compare the passage vii. 122. 12 ff . : vidrute tvayi sdinyasya 
ndyake ko l nyah sthdsyali, and ib. 27. Qalya told the king to order a 
retreat as soon as Karna fell, viii. 95. 4. ' Without the leader the army 
cannot stand a moment,' vii. 5. 8. 

§ Wilson's remark that the general remains in the rear (Works, iv. 
305) is one of those theoretical statements that opening the Epic alone 
disproves. The ' sign,' literally ' well-marked,' vii. 34. 18, is a late 
and novel idea ; but the idea of the king as a ' sun enveloped in 
clouds' (viii. 7. 16), i. e. as a spectator of battle, is common ; it is, how- 
ever, also late, and the fact that the Kuru king is more often repre- 
sented thus, while the Pandu king is more often an individual, inde- 
pendent fighter, points to their relative civilization. There were more 
prowess-deeds to record of one than of the other. A kingly survival in 
the commander's office may be found in the vives shouted at his elec- 
tion : jlva, jahi catriin; and the kingly word anucddhi kurun (used of 
a commander), ix. 7. 10 ; vii. 4. 11. 
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riod the armies are both provided with a commander. But 
the Pandus' commander is a figure-head, while that of the 
more advanced Kurus is all-important. 

The general order of the day remains to be considered. It 
is ridiculously assumed that the battle-order of the morning is 
intact at night ; and at the end of the eleventh day ' the two 
armies withdrew to camp, according to their divisions, their 
order, and their squads,' an absurd remark in face of the utter 
disorder of the whole day.* 

What was the condition on the field in actual battle ? There 
was no order whatever, after the first plunge into the fight. As 
soon as the armies meet, we read that there was complete disorder 
(e. g. vii. 187. 1-5). This is caused in two ways. The mass is help- 
less and imbecile, left to itself ; the knight is reckless and fool- 
hardy. Instead of remaining to attack the division allotted to 
him at the outset of the day, he rushes about wherever he 
pleases, and the slightest incident sends him shooting trans- 
versely across the field, discomforting his friends almost as 
much as his foes. The knightly proficiency in 'manoeuvres,' 
either of weapon-skill or of chariot-skill, leads directly to this 
individual excellence and weakness of the mass. It is a 
combat of duels and push. Each knight flings himself in 
front of another, and the two then ' circle,' or wheel about 
each other, in the method admired by the Greek observers, un- 
til one is confused or weakened ; for the charioteers do the 
twisting (except incidentally), while the knights have to keep 
their balance and shoot. As the cars constantly tip over, 
the shooting must have been, as described, rather wild. Mean- 
while the regiments led by the knights into the field either 
stand stock-still and look on at the spectacle, or they fling 
themselves against each other, two unheeded masses, and, cut- 
ting and chopping each other in a promiscuous manner, lend 
their weight against the foe. More than weight we can 
scarcely call it. No individual common man is important. 
While this by-play goes on, one knight is slain or flees. 
Then all his soldiers run away, since they fight not for a cause 
but for a leader. Principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro 
principe.\ 

* vii. 17. 1 : yathabhagaih yathdnydyaih yathdgulmarh ca (nyavi^etaih 
te sene). The ' array' may be used of a small part ; a ' counter-array' is 
a term applied even to a sudden stand against a body of elephants ; 
each chief has his own ' array' (vii. 96.3 ; 98. 28). 

■f The manoeuvres, marga, are made by all the army at the opening 
of the fourteenth day : that is, the troops advance exhibiting their dex- 
terity in whirling weapons, etc. In vii. 122. 73, after a spirited conflict, 
each champion ' returns to his own array,' which had stood by looking 
on ; but generally the duel takes place in the midst of the foot-soldiers. 
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Some idea of the confusion as depicted may be gathered 
from the constant references to the rushing 01 war-cars and 
the trampling of elephants and cavalry, which are themselves 
employed to ' box in' a knight, and from the descriptions of 
the general fighting : extracts from which will counteract the 
theoretical ' order 5 of the poet, both of course the offspring of 
his imagination, but one evidently from imagining a code in 
practice, the other from the actual practices of the field.* 
' There was darkness and noise ; invisible became heaven, 
earth, and points of the horizon ; blinded with dust were the 
soldiers.' Again : ' No knights now shun each other ; without 
law or order they fight; with their own fathers, with their 
own sons.' The field is one where ' double thousands of char- 
iots, elephants, horses, and foot are contending;' where 'seas 
of war-cars' rush ; where ' father knew not son, nor son father ;' 
where ' none could say " this is I," but father fought with son, 
friend slew friend, the mother's brother slew his sister's son ; 
each slew his own ; lawless was the fight.'f 

In spite of all this, we are told that strict order prevailed, 
and that, in accordance with the rule (explained in the next 
paragraph), every knight sought to kill a knight, every ele- 
phant was pitted just against an elephant, no foot-man fought 
tut with one of his kind.:]: 

* The ' boxing in' of a knight by means of elephants and cavalry is 
described, e. g. in vii. 171. 2 ff . : parivawuty samantataty, enarh koffhaki- 
kftya sarvatafy, literally ' enchambering.' 

f The first quotation in vii. 186. 20, 12 ff . •; ' double thousands' in vi. 
45. 81 ; 111. 14 (rathavahgafy) ; the sea-simile, with 'foam of flag,' etc., 
vii. 99, 46-53 ; 'sons and fathers,' etc., vi.48. 24; 102.5; 'mother's 
brother,' vii. 169. 47 ff . 

% vi. 45. 83 ; so earlier, iv. 32. 9-10, and often. The following quota- 
tions will illustrate some of the points above. 'A hero that showing his 
manliness stands at the head of the army should be bought for a thou- 
sand,' says the Niti (as quoted v. 57. 55 : yaip tithed agratafy). The com- 
mon footmen do nothing without the ' headman 1 to direct them (mukhya, 
vii. 170. 46). All the forces, once in action, right over the field indis- 
criminately. There is nothing to show that the cavalry fought exclu- 
sively as dependent aiders of the chariots (compare vi. 45. 87 : tatra tatra 
pradrgyante rathavararjapatayalj, sadinag ca . . yudhyamdnafy). The 
proper way to fight is to have every foot-soldier fight with his kind ; so 
with elephant-fighters, cavalry, and chariot-men (vii. 169. 40). But, as 
one knight is expected to be conversant with all four forms (vii. 165. 9, 
and often), and is generally represented as shooting indiscriminately, 
and as the soldiers with hooks were stationed in such a way as to pull 
at the men in armor, it is improbable that this formula was ever put 
into effect. Especially the commander was expected to know every 
kind of fighting ; but Vedic knowledge is also prized. When Drona is 
consecrated (vii. 5. 12 ff.), he is called into the midst of the army (6. 1 ff.), 
and eulogized before receiving the senapatitva (5. 13) ; he then says : ' I 
know the Veda and the six limbs of the Veda ; I know the manavl 
vidya, the traiyambaka isvastra (divine science of bow and arrow), and 
the various weapons. But Drona was, as said by the Epic itself, a great 
rarity. The commander makes his own stipulations : thus, Drona will 
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The ' door of the array ' is probably an opening in the ranks. 
The ' door-place' of a camp is familiar (dvaradeca, x. 5. 40), but 
in battle this seems to be only an exit in the chariot-line of cir- 
cumvallation, made for example at the beginning of the day, 
as when Drona goes out and looks at the foe's array, and then 
returns to ' the door of his array' (vii. 117. 34) ; or stands there, 

not kill the Pandu (vii. 7. 7) ; Bhishma will not kill Qikhandin, etc. 
The confusion in the field is illustrated by a few out of many citations. 
' They fight with teeth and nails and feet ' (vi. 96. 45) ; and the strife is 
one of ' hair-pulling,' for ' tooth to tooth and nail to nail they fought ; 
with feet and arms the fight went on' (viii. 49. 80). Such fear smites the 
fighters that they void excrements in terror (vi. 99. 26 et passim). Joy as 
well as terror marks the confusion : ' such joy came upon them that all 
the bands of creatures there rejoiced in flesh and blood, drinking the 
blood of the wounded' (viii. 53. 36). The fallen lay ' hunting for water' 
{mrgayam cakrire jalam, vi. 46. 39). The great hosts ' reel with all their 
warriors' (l(x}yate rathibhih . . vahini, vi. 111. 58) ; ' like a ship broken 
in the deep' appears the army (vii. 2. 1 ; 5. 8 ; 45. 6-8) ; and ' the battle 
is one of shrieks and screams ; a glorious strife, the increaser of the 
realm of the God of death' ; for ' absolute confusion reigns, and men, 
elephants, cars, all alike are involved in destruction' (vii. 169. 47 ; 25. 21, 
utpinjalikam yuddham ; ib. 32. 75, sukalilam yamards{ravivardhanam : 
cf . vi. 1 18. 4). Let us follow those scenes a little further, where ' the sound 
of the bow-string, the hail of hands beaten, the lighting of club and of 
sword,' are depicted (vii. 101. 27). No expression occurs more often than 
this : ' then arose a din tumultuous' (tumulal), gabdaty : e. g. vii. 157. 31) ; 
and to explain it we have the shouts and cries attempted in language : 
halahala, haha, are the sounds on all sides (vi. 47. 63 ; 48. 82). A 
more minute picture is presented : ' everywhere were heard the cries 
"stand," "I am standing," "smite him," "turn," "be firm," "firm 
am I," "strike out;" and one cried for help "son;" and another, 
"brother;" another, "friend;" another, "cousin;" another, "com- 
rade;" another, "brother of my mother;" and they shouted: "do 
not desert me," "come on," "advance," "why fearest?" "whither 
goest?" " fear not" ' (vi. 59. 8, 18, 19). Here, as elsewhere (see above, p. 
141, note) the matula, mother's brother, is the uncle called upon. Com- 
pare the ' lawless strife' of ix. 9. 36 ff., where all abandoned their sons, 
brothers, grandsires, brothers of the mother, sons of the sister (46). Such 
exhortations are strewn everywhere ; such scenes are found on almost 
every page, mixed with more regular official exhortations, such as 
' fight ye now,' and the calm response ' 'tis well,' ' all right' (yudhyadh- 
vam ; sadhu ; badharn ; vi. 59. 18 ff. ; 95. 46 ; 90. 52, etc.). A ludicrous tinge 
is often given, as where one hero gives a fearful yell, and the other 
' could not endure that lion-roar,' and consequently made a still greater 
noise himself, so that ' all the army was frightened and ran away' (vi. 
54. 36). The knights rush on ' like tigers, licking their lips' (vi. 96. 22 ; 
111.11). The chief legitimate noise, beside that of 'hundreds of bells' 
(vii. 175. 11), comes from conch-shell, trumpet, tom-tom, and the like. 
As observed already, music begins the day ; for ' where the drum and 
pipe is silent there will be no victory' (vii. 85. 24). Thus Arjuna notices 
its absence when his son is slain (vii. 72. 11). The instruments are dis- 
cussed below. Now and then, but rarely, amid these tones of horror 
and confusion that are unpoetically reproduced, we find a true poetic 
touch. Thus, we have a fine bit or two that may be worth quoting, lest 
the reader think the battles aVe nothing but hubbubs. A knight cries 
out to another in mid-battle : ' Press on ; let heaven be thy leader. For 
glory and for victory, press on' (vi. 112. 28) ; and a conflict is de- 
vol. xm. 29 
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at the vyuhadvara, to fight (ib. 128. 19).* This is perhaps the 
same as the five-fold randhra (Ag. P. 241. 40) of a battle-line. 

The method of signalling over the field was (to send a mes- 
senger, or) by banner or horn. The flags on each car showed 
who was fighting, as the symbols were well known ; but in case 
the dust of battle obscured the fight, the knights intimated their 
proximity by their horns and shells, each knight being recog- 
nizable by the noise he made. Further, the peculiar yell or 
war-whoop of each served to reveal his presence. Often the 
driver is told to ' drive where the noise is,' or to ' drive where 
the sound of arrows is' (vii. 171. 12) ; but generally the car is 
driven to meet a particular sound of one horn or voice. 

In the pseudo-Epic the chief array described seems to be a 
senayoga or marching-order, more fitted for an armed caravan 
than for a troop entering the field, a line of swordsmen being 
in front, wagons behind, and the women in the centre.f A 
comparison of Epic practice with pseudo-Epic and Puranic 
precept shows that in the latter case the four-faced army is now 
frequently' assumed as sixfold, but differently defined according 
to kind. of fighters, and age, disposition, etc., of the same; that 
the general rule for the commander-in-chief is to go where the 
danger is ; the queen and the king with the treasure are to be 
in the middle (yatra raja tatra kogah), with the phalgu sain- 
yam ; the cavalry occupies the wings or centre, on their flank 
are the chariots, behind these the elephants. The orders of 
battle are now distributed in such manner that the makara, 
gyena, and sum, arrays are used when the attack is from the 
front ; the gakata and vajra, when from the rear. An anlham 
or acies is reckoned equal to nine elephants with accompani- 
ments. The soldier that sleeps on his post by day is to be 

scribed thus : ' Pure in heart, with death before, and heaven their 
leader, they fought a noble fight' (vii. 189. 8). Again, we have a spirited 
comparison : ' who meet the Pandus in the fight, they return not, even 
as rivers return not from the sea ; but they that turn aside, like unbe- 
lievers from the Vedas, like them shall go to hell' (vii. 101. 8 ff.). Such 
expressions as 'the lightning of club and sword' (vii. 101. 27), 'arrows 
like swans pursued by hawks' (vii. 137. 27, and 139. 33), ' destructive as 
death' {pretarat, viii. 14. 17) ; and exhortations, as in the following : 
'where is thy mind, and where thy pride, where thy manhood and 
where thy thunder f (vii. 122. 9, garjitamy—Berve to lighten the -heavy 
cumbrous description. 

* I think purvadvara is thus used occasionally for an opening in the 
van, but cannot cite a passage. The ' array' in vii. 124 is merely a crowd. 

f xii. 100. 43 ff. In this passage Brihaspati's rule, already given, is 
quoted. In ib. 99. 9 the order of victory, or fighting array, is obtained 
by putting the knights in the midst of the elephants ; the anusadinah 
or cavalry in the midst of the knights ; and next to them, the foot. 
The battle-rules in ib. 96. 3 (compare 100.26) = M. vii. 91 are the sche- 
matic rules against cruelty. In 96. 4 the slaves of war, enslaved for a 
year, are mentioned. 
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beaten ; by night, to be killed (either trampled to death by 
elephants or beheaded). A deserter is to be killed, 'like a 
beast.' The soldiers are to be rewarded from the king's treas- 
ury for special acts of bravery, such as killing the hostile king 
or crown-prince. A distribution of proper opponents sets three 
horses and fifteen foot to an elephant. The vyuha has seven 
formal divisions, including the reserve (pratiyraha). The go- 
mufriha is recognized as a formal vyuha. The special object 
of chariots is here described as splitting up infantry-lines, and 
their possible absence from battle is noted. Further numerical 
particularities and un-Epic divisions of the army, e. g. hhoga, 
are useful to compare only with the Nitisara (K. Nit. 19. 30 ; 
41. 53, etc.)* and kindred works. 

Holtzmann would reduce the eighteen days of fighting de- 
scribed by our present Epic to three ; but there seems to me no 
necessity for rejecting Drona entirely, although this parvan has 
been greatly expanded and filled in with repetitions. The four 
days obtainable by reckoning one to each commander on the 
Kuru side bear no further analogy to the four days of fighting 
about Troy than in their number, and casual similarities inci- 
dental to poetic narration. . 

I have said that strategy is almost confined to tactics in the 
Hindu army. These tactics, in one final word, give us two 
leading principles of battle : first,, fighting is to be done by 
soldiers arrayed in groups, not in extended lines ; second, con- 
centrated forces are absolutely necessary in attacking a larger 
number of men ; these concentrated forces should be arrayed 
in one long column of groups of combatants. The first of 
these is seen in the practice, the second in the precepts, of 
the Epic. The only strategical rule formally expressed is ' let 
one know his enemy.' 

5. The laws of battle. — The ' law of conflict' is made like a 
treaty, and is said to have been formally proclaimed before the 
war began. Let us examine this. We find it broken through 
the whole war. We find' practically no reference made to it. 
When its principles are broken, if the crime is reproved, it is 
not said ' the treaty was broken,' but ' the eternal right was 
destroyed ;' and such cases of reproof are rare, and affect only 
a portion of the treaty, while the breaking of other portions 
passes unnoticed. It is therefore, as its very formality shows, 
a late but interesting document. It reads as follows (vi. 1.27 
ff.) : Article one : Knights must contend in an orderly manner, 
and may not use their weapons against non-combatants (' who 

* xii. 97. 23. Rajaniti, 241 (note verses 1 and 2 : sadvidham bala-m, 
maula, bhuta, preni, suhrd, dvisad, afavika ; sadangam, -mantra, hoqa, 
paddti, dQva, ratha, dvipa). 
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enter the fight to fight with the voice alone must be- fought by 
the voice alone'). Article two : They that retire from the con- 
flict must be permitted to go (unharmed). Article three : 
Those only of like sort may contend together : charioteer must 
attack charioteer ; elephant-riders, elephant-riders ; horsemen, 
horsemen ; foot-soldiers, foot-soldiers. Article four : Notice 
must be given before striking ; and no knight shall attack an 
enemy that is disabled, that appeals for mercy, that is in dis- 
tress or perplexity, that is already engaged with a third party, 
that chances to be without armor or weaponless. A note is 
added specifying that those inviolate are charioteers (or her- 
alds), weapon-carriers, horn-blowers, drummers. 

This last law is frequently violated by the best knights on 
both sides. Arjuna is most blamed, but he has ample provo- 
cation, his own son having been deceitfully slain. As already 
shown, he is made to do no wrong, even in killing Karna; 
and in the earlier book (though later in time) he is made to say, 
in the spirit of this law, to the suppliants whom he has con- 
quered: 'Not I wish to kill those distressed, I will comfort 
you' (iv. 67. 5). In the tone of this rule is also (vi. 107. 77 ff.) : 
' It is not a fair fight when one contends with another who has 
cast away his arms, or who is fallen, or whose armor or stand- 
ard is broken, or who runs away, or who is afraid, or who 
surrenders, saying " I am thine," or who is a woman, or who 
bears a woman's name, or who is devoid of strength (skill? 
mhala), or who has only one son, or who is not forewarned 
(apragasta, not ' unesteemed').' In general terms, ' the warrior 
that does not cease at a proper time for mercy is hated by all 
creatures, and destroyed here and hereafter (hi. 27. 40 ; cf. v. 33. 
50). This is the warrior-law known of old by the great-hearted 
gods, and is contrasted with the sneaking ' laws of wild tribes' 
{dasyudharma). Included among those that may not be slain 
are, by universal rule, a woman, a child, an old man, or in 
fact anyone unable to contend.* One defenseless, whether 
met in open fight, or coming in battle or to one's house as 
a suppliant, received the sacred right of protection — the right 
of a suppliant (i. 170. 36, 42) ; and there are further general 
limitations (ii. 41. 13 ff.) in regard to slaying women, cows, 
priests, hosts, suppliants. If in war this ' suppliant's right' is 
taken advantage of, the saved suppliant becomes the depend- 
ent of the savior, the latter is now his Guru (ii. 38. 7 ; see 
above, pp. 104, 107, notes). But the Epic came before 
the law ; and one chief hero slays a foe that stands ' with 

* vii. 143. 8 ; 156. 2 ; viii. 69. 26 ; 98. 9 ; 90. Ill ff. ; iii. 18. 13. Cf. the 
same in xii. 95. 7 ff . ; 96. 3, with later additions ; and in Manu and other 
law-books. 
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face averted,' another engaged with a third, another who 
surrenders. So it is quoted as a 'marvel' that Bhima once 
refrained from slaying his foe fallen on the ground (i. 190. 29, 
accaryam . u eakdra . . pdtitam bhumau nd 'vadhlt). The 
doctrine is old, the practice is natural, and naturally older than 
the kindly rule. The suppliant is, outside of the fever of bat- 
tle, never injured; but as to the battle-rules, when Bhishma 
fights as commander, we find him at one time alone attacked 
by ten men together (vi. 113. 2). "When flung from his chariot 
(vi. 48. 95), Bhishma is ' attacked by all together ;' ' conjoined 
rows of fighters' once charged at him (vi. 89. 16 ff.). So 
much for the morality in this point on one side. Bhishma 
leads the Kurus. But the Pandu heroes are equally made 
the subject of universal attack. We find Ira van in a like posi- 
tion : ' One with many he fought, nor did he waver' (vi. 90. 37). 
Arjuna, too, defends himself with ' divine weapons' (vi. 117. 36). 
Such also had his opponents. In one place (vi. 58. 2 ff.) they all 
fought against Arjuna, flinging at him every kind of weapon — 
and that too when they have ' walled him in' (hosthaklhrtya) ; 
' but he, the great hero, warded off that rain of grasshoppers' 
(vrstih galabhdndm). Again (vi. 52. 39) they all attacked Ar- 
juna together, crying ' bah ! to knightly rules' (dhik ksdtram 
dharmam). BhTma also was attacked by four at once, who 
threw knives and darts at him (vi. 113. 39). As if to certify 
that the allusion to ' knightly rules' was but a proleptic addi- 
tion, we find often such admissions as are conveyed by the 
astonishment at the feat of the one hero : ' a wonder we saw 
then, how one fought with many' (vi. 74. 22 ; and ib. 75. 36, 
'how all fought with one'). It is a cause of great reproof to 
Arjuna that he fought unfairly. No knight had more provo- 
cation. Arjuna's own son was foully murdered, and that by 
full-grown chiefs, while he was but a boy of sixteen. He was 
deprived of his battle-car, surrounded, and deliberately knocked 
on the head with a club : ' he fought alone in the fight, and was 
slain alone by many' ; ' he the mere boy, the boy-hearted' (vii. 49. 
14 ; 51. 13 ; 52. 3). As the son was foully slain to dishearten the 
father, so every means was taken to destroy unfairly the latter. 
' Even in the rear he was surrounded by barbarians' at the op- 
posing king's express command (while fighting with Kama : 
viii. 81. 1 ff.). The Kurus' great hero, who unites the virtues 
of a Nestor with the dullness of a Hesiod, has a very simple 
rule in fighting : ' fight fairly (drjavena) with every one ; but if 
one employs trickery, employ trickery' (mdydvi : v. 193. 10). 
Kama sinks to death because the model hero of the Pandus vi- 
olates the rule that it is not fair to shoot a foe unable to defend 
himself. So terrible appeared this violation, that God is made 
to prompt him to the act ; he does not really wish to kill 
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Kama ; thus ' he is noble and abides by his manly duty' (viii. 
90. 70) ; but God, Indravaraja, says ' slay now,' and he regret- 
fully does so. But he need not have scrupled. One of his foes, a 
very worthy priest-knight, beholding a warrior wounded and de- 
fenseless lying in the bottom of his car, immediately smote the 
unfortunate one ' with many arrows, eager to slay.' Thus did the 
worthy Kripa (vii. 169. 31). He was not much worse than Ar- 
juna's demoniac nephew, who slays the unslayable Alambusha, 
flings him to the ground, cuts off his head, and casts it into the 
chariot of the dead man's king (vii. 174. 40). Examine the night 
battle ; it does not need the words of the text to tell us, yet they 
do tell us, that no rules of battle were observed (vii. 169. 50). 
' Rules of good men,' even ' rules of heroes,' are alluded to 
(vlradharma, vi. 59. 81-82), but we notice that whenever a hero 
' makes up his mind to fight in an Aryan way,' he violates all 
' laws' of magnanimity. The real meaning of fighting in an 
Aryan or noble way is to rush amid the foes and fight to the 
death, sparing no one.* 

The God of the Pandus advises Arjuna (who will not con- 
sent, but others eagerly do) to ' put away all right,' and try to 
kill the commander-in-chief opposing by tricking him into be- 
lieving that his son is dead. The king of the Pandus agrees to 
this, and the silly trick is performed.f The same expression of 
' rejecting right' is used again when a whole corps is disbanded 
(vii. 192. 83). It seems, therefore, that right was a vague thing, 
a sentiment of uncertain honor rather than a rule, and could be 
violated without much compunction on either side. Later the 
law, or the later sentiment formulated in law, forbids what was 
done, and tries to cloak it. No authority is given for such rules. 
The rule is given that a king should fight with a king {raja 
rajrla yoddhavyah), but, except by accident, no such rule is 
observed (vii. 162. 49-50). It is applied only when king meets 
king, which, of course, often happens ; but as often the king 
contends with an inferior. 

As a general thing, very sensible explanations are given of 
the reason why ' irregular' acts are done. Arjuna cut off Bhii- 
ricravas's arm while the latter was contending with a friend of 
Arjuna. The ' rule' of chivalry is that when two men are fight- 
ing a third shall not interfere. How does Arjuna excuse him- 

* drydth yuddhe matiih krtvd, vi. 86. 31 ; vii. 22. 2 ; compare vi. 88. 44. 
Also R. vi. 16. 72 (idem). 

t Drona is easily made to believe the story of his son's death, for he 
thinks that 'a Pandu cannot tell a lie.' The excuse for this act is, that 
' a man is not besmirched with a lie told for life's sake,' here wrested 
to mean ' told for the sake of a foe's death :' vii. 190. 11. 43, 47. Arjuna 
wished to capture him alive, but they cut his head off : ib. 192. 63 ff . ; 
193. 63. This scene is, however, plainly an interpolation. 
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self ? He says : Bhiiricravas was on the war-path, and tried to 
kill my friend ; in war there is no law ; fathers even kill their 
own sons, etc. ; I should, indeed, have sinned if I had neglected 
my friend, for he needed my help ; I therefore cut off his antag- 
onist's arm ; it is silly to talk ahout ' fighting with one person 
only' ; how can one man be always fighting with one only % how 
could there he any real conflict if one were to fight with one ?* 

The especial reputation of Arjuna's elder brother rests on his 
cruelty ; he is Bhima, the fear-maker ; his son is but half hu- 
man (vi. 110. 13). The frequent exercise of 'shooting into open 
wounds' as a test of skill conveys an idea of the normal atroci- 
ties practiced (viii. 90. 66, and often). 

Drona cries out to Karna ' make the boy turn his head, and 
then hit him' ; who did as he was told, and, after slaying the 
youth's steeds, attacked him with the help of six other men 
(vii. 48. 29 ff .).. 

The atatdyin-rule permits one to kill anybody that tries to 
take his life.-f- The formal list of those ' not to be killed' is 
often given ; but if, for instance, it be the duty of the elephant- 
riders ' to catch by the hair and cut the head off ' (vi. 57. 14), are 
we to suppose that these agile monkeys waited to see if the man 
over whom they tramped was in proper condition, or ' had a son,' 
or fulfilled other requisites of an object of slaughter ? Or is it the 
noble knight for whom these rules are made % But tenderness was 
unmanly. Arjuna grieves over the death of his old teacher, 
but Bhima cries out at him : ' lo, he talks like a priest ; . . aTmight 
lives in destruction. . . Compassion is for women . . . but a 
warrior is by name a destroyer,' etc. (vii. 197. 4). Absolute de- 
struction is "the aim of all in the field. ' To die in battle and to 
escape a foe — that is the highest joy, and this the highest crime' 
(viii. 93. 55 ff., 59 ; the same in ix.* 3. 57 ; 4. 10). This is the real 
Manna, or rule of knightly right. But we have a theoretical 
dharma, a theoretical 'Aryan-fight' ; and in such a case (re- 
ferred to above) it is carefully explained that ' on this occasion 
they did not use barbed or poisoned arrows.' But here the veil 
drawn over the old battle is too thin to hide it ; for barbed 
and poisoned arrows were used throughout the war. 

The knights ' know polity' (viii. 10. 14), and can quote the 
wrong doings of their adversaries ; but when they do so, it is 
regarded as sufficient answer to hold up the list of ' wrong' acts 
perpetrated by the accuser and his party. Tit for tat is apology 
enough (vii. 198 ; viii. 91. 1 ff.). Right is revenge. It is de- 



* ekasydi 'kena hi katham samgrdmah sambhavi^yati, vii. 143. 28. 
This conduct is contrasted with dryakarma, vs. 10. 

t Given in vi. 107. 101 ; literal use in ix. 11. 11, 'attacking'; with 
twisted application, x. 1. 53. 
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clared to be so in so many words, as Justice is declared to be a 
weak god. ' The wise say that Justice protects one ; ever have 
I been just, but Justice protects me not ; Justice destroys its 
devotees, but never protects' — so speaks the great Kuru (viii. 
90. 87). ' I shall pay my debts to my fathers and to my mother,' 
cries Bhima ; or again : ' I shall be clear of debt to my dead 
father'— these words mean that the speaker is about to revenge 
himself or avenge his parents — this was his ' right' (vi. 91. 26 ; 
vii.195.21). 

As a general rule, a knight is killed without mercy. We saw 
above, however, that Arjuna wishes to capture Drona alive, or 
rather to spare him ; and so Duryodhana requests Drona him- 
self not to kill Yudhishthira, but to capture him alive and. bring 
him before him.* Those ' fated to be killed by one' are avoided 
by others (vii. 123. 36). And, not to say there is no magnanim- 
ity, let us close these typical passages by one rare, and in its 
rarity worth noticing. Karna does not take the life of Nakula 
who has attacked him ; he disarms, but does not slay. Giv- 
ing him his life, he says, ' Go now, fight with thy equals ; de- 
part.' So the knight ' ready to die was spared by Kama ; and 
he returned, ashamed' (viii. 24. 48 ff.). 

Must we also regard the private compacts as late % These 
are taken in self-defense, or to promote joint action. The most 
famous is the great conspiracy. At the close of the eleventh 
day, the Kurus resolve on slaying Arjuna as best they may. 
They ' make an oath in respect of the battle' (Jtrtwa gapatham 
aha/oe), to the effect that they will all attack Arjuna together, 
and they will kill him or go to hell. On making this vow, they 
consummate it by a libation and sacrifice. First they seize the 
holy kuga^grass garments, with girdles of mwrv, and then they 
swear their 'oath of war' (ranavrata). Against magic they 
put on these hug a-grass garments ; and then they bind on their 
armor, after they have anointed with ghee. Then comes the 
oath, and they swear 'by glory and victory,' 'by rich sacrifices,' 
' in the name of all the gods, and worlds, and hells ; and in the 
hearing of all existent things' — standing over the consecrated 
fire : ' may we go to the world of the evil ones if we do not kill 
him, or if not killing him we retire.' Then they go out and 
challenge Arjuna (ahvayantah, ' call him out'), who responds 
by his own oath : ' A vow have I taken, and this is my vow : 
that challenged in conflict I ne'er shall retire' (vii. 17. 18-39). 
The challenge is here given after the avahara or formal return 
to camp.f Such pledges of mutual support are given between 

* fivagraharii grhltva .... matsamlpam ihd 'nay a, vii. 12. 6. 
fin like manner Arjuna himself curses himself 'by all the worlds,' 
etc., if he fail to kill Jayadratha (vii. 73. 24 ff.). So Dhrishtadyumna 
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the chiefs elsewhere, as in the case of Qalya, who agrees with a 
friend thus : ' we will make an agreement ; we will mutually 
protect us ; let him of us be guilty of the five cardinal sins, and 
all the little sins, who fights alone (not aiding), or deserts when 
fighting' (ix. 8. 8 ft). But we find the king reproved later for 
breaking this agreement, and urged to go forward and help (ix. 
18.20). 

Little private vows are frequent. One makes a vow (vrata) 
never to have his back pierced with arrows (v. 185. 25-6). 
Another ' vows the vow of the devils' {asura), which is ' never 
to have his feet washed nor to eat meat until he kill Arjuna' (iii. 
257. 14). Another swears to drink his foe's heart's blood, and 
fulfils it twelve years later.* An early case binds a man to kill 
any one that draws blood from his king, except in war — this is 
also a ' vow' (iv. 68. 55). 

Alongside of ' wrong-fighting' we may put boasting. This is 
declared to be un-Aryan ; but there is no warrior who boasts 
more than he that quotes the rule — though it would be difficult 
to say which of all the chiefs was the greatest braggart. f Only 
one pure regulation seems to be felt as binding on the Aryans, 
and that is not found in the formally adopted code. There is 
a general fighting rule, quoted as ' a decision of the gdstra' (or 
legal work), to the effect that ' one must not strike below the 
navel' ;% and any violation of this rule results in the violater's 
being stigmatized as ' crooked and un-Aryan.' He ultimately, 
it is observed, will go to hell. As this is the only rule quoted 
as ' legal' (opposed to vague ' rules of right'), and as there is no 
excuse at all offered for the person that breaks it, it seems as if 
it might really be an old fighting-rule. At any rate, to believe 
this does not involve our believing in the strained courtesy of 
the other rules, although the early codes may have taught con- 
sideration for helpless persons in general terms. Such a simple 
law may well have been generally adopted, and is in accord- 
ance with the uncorrupted Aryan morality still preserved on 
our side in the Anglo-Saxon contempt for one that 'strikes 
below the belt' 

6. The army-forces in detail. — Iproceed to discuss the parts 
of the army as shown to us by the Epic. 

curses 'him that fails to slay Drona, or him that Drona overcomes,' 
with the words : ' may he be deprived of his hopes' fulfilment, of his 
warriorship, and of his religious rights' (vii. 186. 45 ff.). Not succeeding 
in this, his opponent taunts him ' especially weak in failing after curs- 
ing before kings' (ib. 53). 

* viii. 83. 28 ; 84. 11 : compare vii. 137. 28, etc. ; R. v. 82. 19. N. inter- 
prets asura above as asura, abstinence from wine. 

t aryena hi na vaktavya kada cit stutir atmanah, vii. 195. 21. 

% adho nabhya na hantavyam iti gastrasya nigcayqh, ix. 60. 6, 28 ; 61, 
28, 38. 
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The general term for all that is carried by the troops is 
vdhana, ' luggage, that which is carried.' 

The arms may be generally divided into those of offense and 
those of defense. 

The arsenal I have already spoken of ; it was a chief object 
of care : a large building described as built near to the city 
wall, where, every morning, the king goes and inspects person- 
ally the condition of the arms.* 

I discuss first the knight and his chariot ; then the cavalry 
and elephants ; next the arms of the knights, together with the 
arms of the lower classes ; the defensive armor ; and last, the 
trappings of war, and music. 

The knight in his chariot fights wholly for himself, and alone, 
except when helping a friend, and then generally by shooting 
from a distance. I? he be a r&japutra, one of his chief duties, 
however, is to guard dangerous places and keep watch over the 
king.f 

Comparing the Epic and Vedic ages, we find in the Epic the 
arms of defense equally developed with those of offense, whereas 
in the Veda the former seem more deficient, not only in con- 
struction but also in number. The Vedic hero rides in a two- 
wheeled chariot, and his chief weapon (ayudha) is the bow {dhcm- 
vari), not straight, but already bent before use. To this was added 
one string of leather (Jya), and the arrow (isu), which was 
drawn not to the breast but to the ear. The names of these 
weapons are the same in Indo-Iranian, and in part appear pan- 
Aryan,^; though other national names are given : e. g. tana, 
' reed ;' garya, later galya, ' dart.' The left hand was already 
protected with a leather strap. The arrows were feathered, 
and often poisoned ; tipped with horn or metal, and preserved 
in a quiver {isudht, nisanga). Besides this, the warriors had 
spears (rsti), and, perhaps, short swords (krti); while to heav- 
enly powers the singers attributed jurni, perhaps lightning 
only, and the axe {paragu), though not disdaining the throwing 
of rocks. In defense the Vedic warrior carried the ' defender 
{varmari): a word common to the Vedic and Iranic. This 
covered his shoulders, and was either made of metal wire or cov- 
ered with metal, while for the head he carried a helm of several 
pieces. But except for the leather strap protecting the left 

* ayudhdgararh vaprdntam, i. 147. 13 ; sdrhgrdmika and dyudhd- 
gara are the usual terms. Personal supervision of the king, see duties, 
above ; and compare i. 194. 14, where a king passes by every treasure of 
wealth in order to visit the arsenal. 

t Compare vii. 34. 14, where a sanighdto rdjaputrdrfani sarvesdm is 
made about the place of danger. 

\ The arrow, Sanskrit isM=Avestan istt=Greek lit. Bow and bow- 
string are Indo-Iranian, 
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arm from the bow-string, no other defeuse was worn, unless we 
accept a doubtful reference from which some protection of the 
feet has been, with no certainty, assumed. 

Such is the picture presented by the Vedic knight, the earliest 
Aryan warrior.* We have now, with this as an introduction, 
to see what developments took place before the Epic period. 
We shall see that there is some difference between the two pe- 
riods, as well as between the Epic and the post-Epic and more 
artificial age in which the art of war was demonstrated theo- 
retically. In the latter case we find, for instance, as if a mu- 
seum were described, that bows are made of metal, horn, or 
wood ; that the string is of bark or animal membrane, the pat 
or lute plant, or of hemp or flax ; that there are two or three 
strings to a bow, which is again said to be just six feet in 
length, etc.f 

A. The chariot. — The earliest chariot was a car of two or 
three wheels, and with one, two, or three horses ; in the Epic 
we find the same, or one of four, sometimes eight, wheels ; and 
with two, three, or four horses, or (in the latest portions) eight. 

In particulars, we find the Vedic war-car, ratha, placed on 
a box, koga, fixed on a wooden axle, aksa, fastened by cowhide 
thongs. The seat, handhura, is single ; in the case of gods, 
three to eight seats, as fancy dictates, are mentioned. The 
knight stands on the floor of the car, garta, to the left of his 
driver. A rim is perhaps to be assumed as protecting the car, 
called anka, perhaps comparable etymologically with &vru£.% 
The wheel-spokes are of wood. A banner-pole stands erect in 
the car.§ A horse stands on each side of the pole, and the two 
are yoked, guided by a bit, giprd, and reins, while urged by a 
goad (or whip). Only Indra has a caturyuga, zezfxopov Sip/xa. 
One horse in shafts was a sign of poverty. The car and pole 
were decorated. Axe and bow were the chief weapons, but 



* Drawn from Zimmer's Alt. Leben, pp. 298 ff . 

f The regular divisions of the later schemes will be found Ag. P 248 
1 ff. ; see Wilson iv. 292 ff . According to this, the whole body of arms 
falls into five classes : 1. yantramuhta ; 2. panimukta ; 3. muktamukta • 
4. amukta ; 5. natural weapons, fists, etc. ; and fuller theoretical ac- 
counts of still later origin may be found in Oppert's publications, where 
also the Hindu gun, cannon, and other quite modern arms are described in 
Sanskrit verses even later than Kamandaki's. To Mbh. i. 221. 72 (quoted 
above, p. Ill) the commentator defines eatuspada (applied with daca- 
vidha to the dhanurveda) as mantramukta, panimukta, muktamukta 
amukta, giving only four scheduled classes, for here we have ten sorts 
(vidha) of fighting, and four kinds of weapons as the ' feet ;' while the 
Agni Purana gives the ' four feet' as kinds of fighters (chariot, elephant 
horse, and foot), the (five) ' sorts' as the arms explained above. 

% Bezzenberger, quoted by Zimmer, loc. cit., 251. The related ankuga 
means hook or guard : compare the use of kankafa, vii. 187. 47 • nyan- 
kdu with ankau in Par. Q. S. iii. 14. 6. 

§ Par. G. S. iii. 14. 18, stambha. 
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knives and others smaller are used. Many warriors fight on 
foot ; also ' riders ' are mentioned, but not regular cavalry. This 
is all we know with certainty of the Hindu chariot before the 
Epic. 

Three drivers might stand on the broad shelf that ran in 
front of the largest Epic war-car (ratha, rarely ycma, wagon).* 
In the rear stood the knight. To shoot directly in front he 
leaned over a fence-rim between the belly of the car and the 
horses, of which in this case four were used ; or mules instead 
were employed. Each chariot is stocked with arms, and many 
more are borne behind by attendants. Over each war-car stood 
an emblem-pole, and shone silk-emblazoned banners with woven 
or painted figures of allegorical import, f A covering over the 
largest war-cars protected from the direct rays of the sun, a 
covering used as well on the field as on a march (atapatra : xv. 
28.8). 

Over against this view of the large four-horse chariot, we 
have the simpler picture of a two-horse car, small in size, con- 
taining only the knight and one attendant, the charioteer. 
This car was much smaller, and, indeed, Homeric ; for, as in the 
Iliad one man seeks to pick up and run away with a chariot, so 
we find here a knight attempting to lift a war-car alone out of 
a morass. Outside of the war proper we find the chariot-duel.:): 
Of course impromptu meetings of two chariots and the subse- 
quent strife between the occupants are of frequent occurrence 
in the battle scenes ;§ but it is significant that, apart from the 
field of actual battle, a king proposes in one of the early books 
to recover his kingdom by instituting ' a duel in chariots' be- 
tween his adversary and himself, the result of which shall es- 
tablish peace. I 

* Wilson's description (iv. 290 flf.) is in general correct. He is fur- 
ther right in saying that the account of six men in each war-car de- 
scribed in Porus' battle "does not seem to be correct." Megasthenes' 
account does not weigh well with the native. Lassen is wrong in say- 
ing that in the Epic only one charioteer and one archer is mentioned for 
one car (i. 159). Rajendralalamitra has vainly sought to make proba- 
ble the carrying of scythes on the early Hindu war-car (Indo-Ar. i. 342). 
The chariot can easily carry five persons besides the drivers, but only on 
festal occasions, in a triumphal march, or on a journey in a state car, 
not in battle (xii. 37. 37). 

f In Greek the eiruj^/ua of the shields were invented by the Karians ; 
those in India were represented by the banner-emblems. 

% ratha may be for war (sarhgrdmiko rathah) or for peace (kriddra- 
thah), xiii. 53. 28. 

§ dvdiratham yudhyatdm, vii. 173. 61 ; bahuni dvairathdni (yuddhdni), 
vi. 83. 1; dvandvayuddham (kartum icchami, i. 136. 15) is the general 
'duel': cf. apratidvandvatdm yuddhe, iii. 116. 18 ; dvandvayuddham 
avdpnuvan, vi. 48. 14 ; compare yuddharh dvdiratham, R. vi. 86. 27 (and 
91. 1). The challenge to duel is given in R. vi. 58. 17 ff., beginning tiff ha 
rdma mayd sdrddhaih dvandvayuddham prayaeeha me, tydjayisydmi 
te prdnan dhanurmuktdih gitdih gardih. 

[ dvdirathena 'stu vdi gantih, iii. 78. 8. 
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The number of charioteers depends on the horses. When 
two horses are sufficient, one sarathi or charioteer is sufficient 
also. In the case of four horses (two fastened to the pole, two 
by straps outside, not tandem : dkur and pa/rsni), we have one 
charioteer in the middle, who guides the pole-horses, and on 
each side of him the two drivers of the outer steeds, pdrsnisd- 
■rathl.* In proverbs and verses of late origin it is universally 
assumed that four horses will be used. Thus (vii. 112. 46 ff .) : 
' Let the raihakalpakah according to rule arrange the chariot,' 
which has five qualities, and four horses ; and we are expressly 
told in the opening description that all the knights had four- 
horse chariots. But that such was not always the case will be 
seen below from the account of the poem itself. 

I now examine in detail the war-car and the steeds. 

The parts of the chariot (ratha, yana, syandana = currus) : 
Beneath is the axle (aksa), to the ends of which the wheels are 
attached, and above and before which is the charioteer's place, 
while above and behind is the place of the knight. The ' nest ' 
or box above is so intimately connected with the axle that the 
two are often broken together, f The noiseless running of the 
axle is especially praised.:): The mention of this part of the 
wagon often implies that the car has only two wheels§ — as 
where, in enumerating disasters following single arrows, we find 
that a knight broke the single yoke with one arrow ; the ' three- 
fold-piece,' with three ; the four steeds, with four ; and the one 
axle (the two wheels), with two (iv. 57. 36). In iii. 134. 9 this 
is formally stated to be the case. The wheel consists, besides 
the wooden circle, of the tire (rathanemi, vi. 117. 54), the 
spokes (ara), and the hub (nabhi). The ' place at the spokes ' 
(arasthana) was reserved for knights, high-born attendants 
of the king, 'who at the master's chariot did mighty deeds 
in the van.'| The tire, which was also called 'fore-circle' (-pra- 
mandala), appears to be of iron, if we may judge from constant 
reference to the 'noise of the hoofs and the tires.'T But what 



* Compare P. W., s. v., and pdrsniyantarafy, vii. 196. 12. 

t bhagnacakrdk§ani<fdh, vi. 71.32 : though' of course the nest may be 
broken alone, bhagnanldah, vii. 113. 13 ; ib. 196. 13 (v. 1. ati sparha). 

t akujanak$ah (rathah) v. 48. 28 (Panini uses kujana of wheels). 

§ Two-wheeled chariots are implied also as the regular form in the 
Sutra period : compare e. g. Acv. G. S. iii. 12. 1 ff . ; Par. G. S. iii. 14. 2. 

| vii. 34. 14; xii.98. 28: bhartu rathe ea yah euro vikramed vdhinl- 
mukhe. 

IT e. g. ix. 9. 14-15. It was only the axle that should run without noise, 
i. e. without creaking. The car as a whole is famous for its racket ;, 
compare ' the earth-shaking rush' of a car in vii. 188. 1. The minutise in 
the carpentry of the car I have not particularly observed, but doubt if 
more special points can be solved by the Epic. The points discussed 
are those most important or doubtful. The car-wheel described in 
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is the ' chariot-nest ' ? and does it differ from the ' chariot-lap ' ? 
Between these two expressions (rathanlda, ratkopastha)! think 
we may discern a distinction. The upastha was the general 
bottom of the car ; the nida was the little shelf in front where 
the charioteer stood. This difference existed probably in four- 
horse chariots only.* 



Qvet. Up. i. 4 has three tires, fifty spokes, twenty pratyara or counter- 
spokes, and sixteen end-pieces to the felly (or felly and tire together), 
as if these were made of small pieces patched together. I do not under- 
stand the sodagdnta or the ' forty-eight ' pieces following. Very likely 
this may be nothing but an imagined wheel, to illustrate the philosoph- 
ical stuff in which it is buried. 

* Compare the following examples : the rathanlda is for the chariot- 
eer alone in viii. 24. 88 ; 64. 28 ; vi. 53. 5 = ib. 114. 33 ; vii. 173. 5. The 
last example is copied from the two identical passages in the sixth 
book : sdrathim ca \sya (gurasya) bhallena rathamddd-apdtayat, ' with 
one dart he made the charioteer fall from the nest.' Compare also the 
cutting of the yugamdhara from the nest in vii. 16. 31. But when the 
knight falls, he ' sinks down in the lap of the chariot,' as does Drona 
(vii. 162. 42, nisasdda rathopasthe : compare viii. 15. 42 ; 50. 47). And 
so it is said of a knight hard pressed, ' he wavered not from the lap 
of the car' (vi. 54. 17). ' Down in the lap of the car' sinks the king, and 
faints there (kagmalarh ca jagdma) ; while the charioteer turns the 
steeds and retreats (vi. 58. 17). The scene comes again (in viii. 15. 43), 
where the driver, seeing his master senseless in the upastha, withdraws 
from the contest in the sight of all the army, and takes the king with him 
(although usually on such an occasion there is a rush to seize the 
wounded knight, as in viii.- 62. 31-32, where the king crouches down in 
the upastha and. all cry ' seize the king '). So again in vi. 92. 86 the 
knight sinks in the upastha^ So in E. vi. 51. 79 the knight is in the 
upastha ; or the banner falls into it, R. vi. 86. 37. But in the last Epic 
case the distinction shows itself to be not a total one, but one of part and 
whole ; for here the two drivers (yantdrdu) are also wounded and fall in 
the ' lap,' and again a charioteer (suta) falls from the ' lap' in v. 182. 3 ; 
the sdrathi is in the upastha in iv. 33. 40 ; the upastha includes the nida 
in iii. 21. 25-26. As, however, the drivers generally are represented in 
the 'nest,' and we know them to be in front (syandandgryena is even 
the position of Matali, iii. 171. 28), and the knights are in the ' lap,' we may 
assume that in the narrower sense upastha denotes the owner's place, 
and nida the driver's, although the 'lap' or 'bottom' may be taken to 
denote the whole of the underpart. The little roofed fore-chamber of 
the Assyrian war-car, as distinguished from the plain front of the Per- 
sian, would be perhaps too much to assume for the Hindu car ; but a 
chamber, if unroofed, separated from the knight's room, seems necessary. 
Compare besides the above the following : a joyful knight ' as it were 
danced in the upastha ' (vi. 100. 46 ; 104. 29). A fainting knight sits in 
the upastha, braced against the flagpole (vi. 101. 47-48). Bhima's son is 
killed, and the body lies in the upastha, while the driver drives away 
with it (vii. 166. 38). Of Karna, when slain by Arjuna, the same words 
are used (updvigad rathopasthe, viii. 53. 36). But when Calya demands 
that his equality with Karna be recognized, he refuses to take the place 
of the ordinary charioteer, and so we find him in the upastha, whence 
he manages the reins (calyo rathopasthe ragmisamcdrakovidal},, viii. 79. 
11 : compare ib. 36. 10, samlpastham ma 'roha tvam, to Qalya). Again 
a knight leaps to the ground from the upastha, and fights with his club 
(ix. 11.41). All the knights of the army are described as standing be- 
fore the battle begins either ' in the lap of a war-car or on the shoulder 
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The chariot, as the preceding quotations show, swung so low 
that it was easy to leap out or in, or to force another out. We 
even read in ,a very vigorous rush of ' all the knights deprived 
of their cars ' : that is, flung out (vi. 48. 25). One knight leaps 
out to seize hold of one below (vi. 59. 100). Often the car is 
mounted, apparently in motion, by refuge-seeking friends, who 
climb up after losing their own cars. We thus find two brothers 
standing in one chariot after one of them had deserted his own 
because of slain horses.* 

The chariot gives the honorable title of rathin and atirathin 
to the knight. According to the opening of the war, the 
knights are classified as 'those that have chariots,' 'superior 
chariot-men,' ' very superior chariot-men,' etc.f 

of an elephant 7 (v. 165. 30). The word apdtayai, usually used as above, 
is often simply of the war-car as a whole (rathdd bhumdv apdtayat, 
vii. 169. 14), so that we cannot tell what part is intended. We may, I 
think, also draw from these quotations the conclusion that the knight 
seldom had, or used, a seat, but generally stood in the upastha, proba- 
bly the round hollow bottom, implied by udupa (e. g. xvi. 5. 8), car 
as boat, which contained breastplates of leather and metal, bows, ar- 
rows, etc., probably stored about the side (viii. 79. 5). That the driver 
has a seat is indicated by the term bandhura or atibandhura (e. g. vii. 
36. 31 ; iii. 241. 31), handed down from the Vedic age, here as the seat of 
the driver, while (if one exists) the knight's seat is called talpa, vii. 192. 
68. ' Bosom ' (kroda) rather than ' lap ' is the commentator's definition of 
upastha (vii. 36. 32). It itself makes a comfortable seat to repose in 
after one has unharnessed and seen to the horses, and wants to rest in 
the stable (iii. 73. 32). The commentator is certainly wrong in taking 
upastha to mean uparibhdga in iv. 45. 7. The upastha as storage-place 
in R. ii. 39. 20. " 

* vi. 78. 22 ; scene repeated in vii. 30. 7. The expression for dismount- 
ing or tumbling out of a car is avatlrya rathat, rathdd avaplutya, 
plutah syandandt : vii. 3. 8 ; viii. 90. 105 ; vi. 59. 89 ; 86. 35 ; vii. 31. 24. One 
descends from the front apparently in R. vi. 111. 55 (avatlrya vimdnd- 
grdt : unless the agra be a pointed rear, which seems impossible). In 
xii. 38. 13, rathat pa$cdd avdtarat, the adverb is temporal. The ordinary 
mount appears to be from the side or back. Climbing into another's 
car is illustrated by vi. 48. 95 ff. (cf. 79 ff.) : 78. 22 : 82. 20 (father and son) ; 
113.18 ('with bow destroyed, deprived of war-car, his horses slain, his 
driver slain, he hastily mounted the car of Citrasena') ; vii. 30. 7. In vi. 
58. 9 ff . , the two stand and shoot together at the foe after Satyaki 
ascends Abhimanyu's car. Arjuna even seizes his son in his arms and 
lifts him into the car. The words employed are about the same, but 
not technicalities of driving, apparently. Aruroha, adhiruroha, abhi-, 
dsthdya, updruh, pratyapadyanta, are all used for mounting ; avaruh, 
pratyavaruh, avaplutya for dismounting (ydndd avaplutya, viii. 61.44 ; 
avaruhya ydndd, 84.24). Avaplutya has also the technical sense in 
fighting of retiring : thus, a knight, knowing his sword is broken, re- 
tires six paces {avaplutya padani sat, vii. 14. 74), but dplutya (eight 
paces, vii. 15. 28) is 'advancing.' ' ~ 

t These terms were also employed as proper names. Adhiratha, Ad- 
hirathi, Atiratha (vii. 134. 13, 11 ; viii. 51. 68 ; vii. 132. 6 ; 133. 44), were 
at first those skilled in driving 'on the car.' Proper names are also 
made by forming ratha into the end of a compound, as Vrkaratha 
(nama bhrdta karnasya), vii. 157. 21. Compare also p. 204, note. 
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The ease with which the chariot is overturned indicates 
again its small size, for it falls over ' like- a clod' when the 
driver's hand is loosed (vi. 48. 18) ; and its fragility is shown 
by the ease with which it is splintered (gakallkrta) and the 
knight decarred (virathiJcrta) ; while another indication of size 
may be gleaned perhaps from the poetical statement that ' the 
wheels sank up to the hubs in blood.'* 

The knight sometimes falls forward directly over the front 
of the chariot, f which would imply absence of railing or de- 
fense before the knight. There appears, however, to have 
been a guard of some sort round the car in the Vedic period ; 
and in the Epic we may probably translate the 'guard' (varu- 
tha) in this way, though it also means an over-shield. The 
usual application of this word as an adjective of the car leaves 
the sense doubtful ; % though, being spoken of as distinct from 
the sun-screen, the former meaning seems certainly admissible, 
as well as indicated by the cars ' void of defense,' where the 
sun-screens do not appear to be meant. The commentator says 
it is a leather protectory There is nothing, however, but this 
varutha to correspond to the dvrof, made probable for the 
earlier time ; and flying weapons never appear to be impeded 
or caught from above by the ' protector,' nor is it a conspicu- 
ous target (as the flag and pole are), though included in dam- 
aged portions of a wrecked car.| It must, nevertheless, have 
been low, if it ran in front at all ; for, besides falling over in 
front, a man falls and clings for a long time to the pole, till 
he becomes insensible, as if still partly in the car (iv. 64. 48, 49). 

The ' pole of the car' (ratha-lsa), or commonly the pole alone 
(kubara),^ is fastened to the box of the car (kdstha), and to 
the double yoke (yuga, iugum, Zpybv) that crosses it, and (dhur) 
rests in turn on the necks of the steeds.** The fastenings of 
the yoke (like the general oakrabandha, rathabandha) are 
termed yohtra, fastening yoke and pole, or samnahana, ' join- 
ers,' and all appear to be of leather, as do the reins (ragma- 



* dndbhi, vii. 146. 89 ; 103. 80-31 ; vi. 117. 15. 

f hato rathdgrdd apatat, viii. 89. 65 ; rathdnika, vii. 96. 70, is a rank. 

X savariithdh, vi. 106. 22 ; mahdrathdh savariithdk, ix. 26. 37. 

*5 vivarutha', viii. 16. 14 ; with chattro, and bandhiira, iii. 241. 31. 

j ' The yoke, pole, varutha, standard, charioteer, horses, threefold- 
piece, and the seat' (talpa, not turret), iii. 242. 5. 

IT vi. 46. 5 ; 71. 39 ; vii. 196. 12, etc. Perhaps also yugamdhara, ' yoke- 
holder,' vi. 1956 C = 48. 94 B, yugabandhura ; and vii. 16. 31. 

**dhur means the load, either pole or half -yoke ; dhuryam is merely 
the weight on the horse coming from the piece in the neck ; dhuryam 
may, therefore, include part of the pole itself. The duplicity of this 
yoke consists in two pieces, one about the neck of each horse, so that, 
when it is cut in two, each horse carries one dhur : compare vi. 48. 24-25, 
eakre bhagne yuge chinne ekadhurye haye hatah, aksiptah syandanad 
vlrdfy sasdrathir ajihmagdih. 
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yah)* and are gilded, so that they ' shine like the sun,' with the 

faudy rest.f When a distinction is intended, Isa is the lower, 
ubara the upper end of the pole.J 

A desperate attempt against the Kuru commander of the 
day by a knight no longer able to use his bow shows us the use 
to which the stout pole of the car may be put (vii. 191. 21 ff.). 
The knight's charioteer has been slain ; he thereupon directs 
his horses full at the steeds of his opponent, in such a way that 
the horses of both cars ' become mixed together' {asyd 'gvdn 
svarathdgvdih . . vydmigrayat, 19) ; he then drew sword, and, 
taking his shield, crawled down upon the pole of his own war- 
car, and ' standing on the middle of the yoke, on the very tip 
of the yoke, and on the hind-quarters of the blood-red horses' 
(of his foe), suddenly appeared under the front of his adver- 
sary's car, who meanwhile saw no opportunity (antaram) of 
killing him. The Maharatha (or distinguished knight) whom 
he attacked then seized a car-spear (rathagakti) and slew the 
foe's horses ; ' avoiding his own red steeds,' but letting them 
escape with broken harness. The adventurer is cast to the 
ground, and for the moment defeated, but the whole army 
' honored his great achievement.'§ Here apparently the knight 
uses the car-shield to protect himself with.| 

The relative positions of the four horses drawing a large 
chariot were as follows : one bears the right-hand dhur, one 
the left, the ' near' horse ; one is attached to the end of the 
fore-axle {jctdrsni) on the left ; another, parallel to this, to the 
axle-end on the right. Such seems to be the arrangement ac- 
cording to the text, though it would not be impossible to in- 
terpret as a double span, the foremost drawing on the yoke and 
pole, the hinder pair on the axle. N. understands two yokes.^f 

The car-pole (rathadhur), held at one end by the yoke, was 
either regarded as divided at the heavy end into three parts, 

* The reins and girdles are distinct, viii. 27. 30. 

f vii. 2. 34 ; 115. 20 ; viii. 79. 59. 

i Thus the trivetyu is lid, the yugaihdhara is kubara (see below). 

§ Dhrishtadyumna's progress : tatah sa rathamtjastham svarathasya 
rathe$ayd, agaechad asim udyamya catacandram ca bhdnwmat, then 
stepped upon the yugamadhya, then stood jaghandrdhesu ca 'gvdndm, 
directly under the foe's nida, 27 ff., and also yugapdli$u. ' 

|| Depriving a car of its pole was one of the manoeuvres practiced ; 
the car was then vikubara or ctrryxkubara, vii. 196. 12, etc. The trick 
of seizing the pole is not uncommon. When Bhima sees the Guru 
coming through an opening in the array (vyuhadvdra), ' he gets out 
of his own car in a hurry, and shoots at the atiratha, seizing the pole 
of his war-car' (vii. 128. 20 : compare R. vi. 69. 46, nihatya haydn nir- 
mathye '$dm rathasya, etc. 

T Compare iv.45. 20 ff. : dak^iryxih yo dhuram yuktah (hayah); yo 
'yam dhuram dhury avaro vdmdrh vahati ; yo 'yam pd'rsytim vahati ; 
yo ' yaih vahati me pdrsyim daksindm abhitah sthitah. 

VOL. XIII. 31 
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two of these (the pole the third) heing side braces that ran be- 
hind the horses and connected at each end with the hastha, 
axle-wood (box), and this was called the ' threefold-piece' {tri- 
venu), literally ' the piece with three sticks ;' or this piece was 
a triangle of bamboo, one side of which was parallel to the axle 
and the other two ran together to the pole.* 

The chariot, when entering the field, always carries a loose 
piece of wood, which often comes off and lies with flags, stand- 
ards, etc. This is the ' drag' (cmukarsa), explained variously, f 
but most simply as ' a piece of additional wood fastened be- 
neath the car for the purpose of quickly repairing damages 
sustained in battle.' It would thus be a part of the upaska/ra 
or general furnishings of the war-car. As I have noted no oc- 
casion where any attempt was made to repair a damaged car in 
the field, it may be that it was meant for the artizans left in 
camp, who could use the timber at night, and always find some 
when needed. To drag about a log of wood for the sake of 
possible repairs at night seems, however, so absurd that I am 
almost led to think the piece was meant as ballast : not unlikely 

* The two side-pieces seem quite certain. I cannot decide whether 
the third piece was an addition to the axle parallel to it or was the pole 
itself continued. Compare the commentator on chinnatrivenucakrd- 
fc?a#, viii. 16. 13 : uhhayatafy kd§fhadvayasahito dhurdandah, ' the 
yoke-pole connected on both sides with the two ends of the axle-box.' 
This piece of wood is generally mentioned without description in the 
text. Where Arjuna mounts his car in iii. 175. 4 (girikubarapdddksam 
gubhavenutrivenumat), the commentator says that the pdddu are the 
(two) wheels, and defines our word as a ' three-cornered piece of wood 
uniting pole and axle, and called gubhavenu, because the sticks (vena- 
val),) of which the trivenu was made were beautiful.' That is to say, 
the wood was bamboo, but the compound had so often been used that 
the same word could be used again as an adjective. The word occurs 
quite often (compare iii. 242. 5 ; iv. 57. 37 ; vii. 156. 83 ff., trivenuka, etc.). 
We find it silvered (rajatatrivenu), viii. 37. 27 ; and apparently synony- 
mous with tridanda (isa tadubhayapdrcvaddruni, comm.) : from which 
we may also conclude that the original bamboo had been replaced by 
stronger wood, though keeping the old name. Such use of the word 
as this, and that in ix. 9. 31, nadl triv»nudan4aka vrtd, easily leads to 
a confusion with the flag-staff, which may also be of three bamboo 
pieces. The Puranic use is a copy of the Epic, as in Var. P. 96. 11, ra- 
thah sueakradanddk^atrivenuyuktdj!,, etc. Chariots described as dvi- 
triv'enaval}, in the description of vii. 36. 31 ff., would seem to support 
Burnouf's' notion that the trivenu was anyway the flag-staff. But 
the commentator always keeps the explanation given above ; and it 
seems more likely that what is meant is a double triangle, one on top 
of the other, for strength ; although ' two or three' might be the inter- 
pretation, not referring to flag-staffs, but to this pole-piece as com- 
pound of three or of only two, the essential parts. The meaning fn 
the last passage, however, remains to me quite doubtful. It is just 
possible that the trivenu modified the shape of the war-car, and that 
we have to translate rathdgra in many passages more literally (hato 
rathdgrdd apatat, viii. 89. 65, etc.). 

f v. 155. 3 : vi. 89. 38 ; 106. 21 ff. ; vii. 38. 6, with talpa and trivenu ; 
viii. 19. 42 ; 58. 26 ; and often. 
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when we remember how the cars tip over every few minutes.* 
From such hints and guesses we may perhaps conclude that at 
least the two- wheeler was a very light affair, constructed largely 
of bamboo (though light, a very tough wood : compare its use 
for bows), and meant mainly for speed and manoeuvring. 
Ghurna or shaking, as applied to a war-car, is indicative of 
this.f It is generally assumed that war-cars of the earliest 
period were heavy and clumsy ; but on the contrary the earliest 
form seems to have been very small and light ; with the addi- 
tion of another wheel and ultimately pair of wheels come size, 
stability, weight. The ourrus of the Roman and syandana of 
the Hindu are both so named from their ' running ' power or 
speed. £ 

The standards and flags of the war-cars, dhvaja, ketu,j>atakd :§ 
These bear an important part in battle, for they are the rallying 
points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is 
well spoken of as the upholder of his whole army. They are 
not, however, national, but individual. They do not corre- 
spond morally to our flag, but rather to the plume of the Euro- 
pean knight in the middle ages. This distinction must be borne 
in mind, for it illustrates at a glance the Hindu field, where, as 
said above, the men fight only for their leaders. 

We have next to distinguish between ensign and banner.. 
At the back of the car, perhaps on one side, rises a staff, 
straight up high from the floor. The main staff, I incline to 
think, was in the back-middle of the car, while the little flags 
were on the side. This staff bore the ensign or signum at its 
top, and apparently below this top floated the nag.f The flag- 
pole was often the first objective point of the foe's arrows, 
which seem aimed not so much at the symbol as at the pole 
itself, doubtless because the former was of metal and the latter 
of bamboo ;^f though of course the ultimate purpose was to dis- 

* Possibly the 'block' of wood (patalya) in R. V. iii. 53. 17 may be an 
anukarsa. Unexplained by Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 251. 

t So ghurnitavan rathah, in viii. 90. 83, of the car repeatedly swaying 
from side to side, though not in war, but through a curse (ghurne rathe 
in 84). 

% The names are synonymous. Compare R. i. 71. 5, where the dvijas 
are to go in a syandana, and ii. 4. 4, in a ratha. 

§ vaijayantl, perhaps garland, viii. 58. 28 (see below). 

If Compare for the position of the staff the statement in vi. 101. 47-48, 
where a wounded knight sits down in the upastha reclining against the 
flag-pole (dhvajayastim samdcritah), and the same in vii. 1 66. 32. The 

Eole could not have been forward, for he would then have turned his 
ack to the foe (since he evidently uses the staff as a brace to his back), 
a thing no knight, even dying, would do. The only passages that I have 
noticed which seem to contradict this are like that in vi. 82. 59, where 
one shot fells dhvaja and charioteer ; but we cannot deduce much from 
the remarkable shooting of the Epic heroes. 
IT vdinavl yasfih, i. 63. 17 : compare venu in Cat. Br. 
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grace the knight by bringing down his symbol. When the 
symbol falls, the whole party (we may rightly regard the 
knight's followers as such) falls into dismay and disorder. On 
the top of the staff was placed the dhvaja or ketu, the former 
meaning sometimes the whole arrangement, staff and image or 
banner; the latter the symbol or banner alone. This image 
was a likeness of some animal, as a boar or flamingo. Thus the 
vdnara or ape-ensign of Arjuna was placed on the top of the 
dhvaja, and his car is usually termed the ' car with ape-stand- 
ard.'* The Tcetw is often a part of the dhvaja, but as often 
synonymous with it (in its narrower sense). Thus any symbol 
as specification of the general dhvaja may be so used also of 
the ketu.\ The sudden fall of a knight ' like a dhvaja released 
from its fastening ' implies a heavy substance ; while the ex- 
panding (utsrjya) of the ketu implies a banner, iv. 65. 1. 
Ketu is, therefore, at times synonymous with patdkd, ' flag,' 
while dhvaja is also the metal top-piece of the staff, or that 
with the staff 4 The height of the standard as a pole may be 
known by its being always very conspicuous, and inferred again 
from the pretty image describing a cluster of tall river-trees 
raised above the flat ground like a dhvaja above a war-car (i. 
70. 17). The same passage includes a frequent epithet of the 
army used as a noun, dhvajinl, the ' bannered ' host (i. 70. 32). 
One of the battle-books gives us what is called ' a picture of the 
standards,' whence we see how variegated and of what differ- 
ent sorts they were. They are all ' like mountain peaks,' bright 
with color and gilded, decorated with flags, and differing in 
name, form, and color. Arjuna carried ' an ape with ferocious 
mouth and a lion's tail,' and had flags besides ; Kama had a 
hastihahsyd ; Drona, a steer ; still others bore peacocks, boars, 
elephants, sometimes bearing bells of silver or of gold ; and 
one knight has a silver boar in a gold net.§ In another place 
we are told that a younger knight has a gold garabha (an eight- 
legged monstrosity) as his symbol ; and his twin brother, a sil- 



* dhvajdgre, viii. 79. 22 ; vdnaradhvajah, viii. 56. 91, etc. 

t Compare vrsabhadhvajah, kapidhvajafj,, pak§ivaradhvajah, iii. 39. 83 ; 
viii. 56. 91 ; 94. 58, etc.; but all used also with ketu: but not ketuyastiJj,. 

X Compare the last line in the first act of Qakuntala, where the ketu 
has a silk flag {cinahcukam iva ketoh prativdtarh, nlyamdnasya) ; and 
the chowrie-flags (cdmara) in the similar line of the first act of Vikra- 
morvaci. 

§ The dhvaja bahuvidhdkarah in the dhvajavarnana of vii. 105. 1 ff. 
Arjuna has one sinhaldngulam ugrasyam vanaralaksariam, ib. 8; the 
distinction of ndma, rupa, varna, ib. 2-5 (anekavarndh). The flag is 
here patdka. From vs. 14 it is evident that the pole in Karna's car 
runs down into the upastha. The govrsa is Qiva's sign (vr$adhvajah) ; 
the boar, "Vishnu's. The symbols top the dhvaja, but the latter is here 
also convertible with ketu. 
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ver swan with bells.* From other passages we see that trees 
and flowers as well as animals were employed as signs. Espe- 
cially the palm, which from its height and majesty was regarded 
as a most fitting emblem for the Kurus' greatest warrior, and 
was on that account the ' symbol-tree ' xar' i^oynfjv.\ The same 
knight does not, however, bear always the same ensign. Thus, 
in another war we find Bhishma with the ensign of five yellow 
stars and a blue (silk) flag ; and Drona boasting the kamandalu, 
or pot, that marked his low origin. Contrasted colors are 
loved. Kripa has ' red horses and a blue flag,' etc. But the en- 
signs are individual enough for their knights to be recognized 
by them, as by their clothes and steeds.^ ' With ensigns hoisted,' 
the knights show themselves ready to advance against the foe.§ 
The symbol was a sign giving luck, as notably that of Arjuna, 
or bore ill luck to its owner. | The color of the metal in the 
image, or of the cloth in the flag, is always made prominent. 
One hero has a red ensign,T and others have blue, yellow, etc. 
But above all white is beloved. So the war-cars 'look like 
cities,' being so gaily dressed.** Kama is distinguished by a 
symbol called kaksa, or Tcahsya : I think, a tiger. He is de- 
scribed as having a white flag, crane-colored steeds, a gilded 
bow, and (after other things) a nagakaksa or hastiJcaksa, possibly 
an elephant girdle, but, from its use in connection with Karna, 
more likely a beast. Compare viii. 11.7 ; 56. 85 ; 87. 7, 90 ff. 

The expression patdkin, ' flagged,' is used as well of the 
standard, dhvaja, as of the car itself, whence we must imagine 
that the staff bore flags beneath the emblem. ff 

All have these banners (vii. 34. 16), and it is very likely that 
they were placed on other parts of the car, besides the staff.:^ 

* vii. 23. 86 ff. Abhimanvu's is garfigapaksi, bearing a hawk's wing(?). 
Yudhishthira here has a divine bow. Other such ensigns are found in 
vi. 74. 13 (yiipaketuh) ; vi. 104. 14 (taladhvajah) ; vii. 2. 23 ff. (indlvardn- 
kah and sinhaketuh) ; vi. 115. 31 (karnikdradhvajah : compare vii. 36. 12 : 
vi. 112. 29; 115.26, etc.). 

t The tola is dhvajadrumah, xii. 55. 18. Bhishma is ' the one with 
palm as ensign,' tdlaketuh, tdladhvajah. 

X Drona bears the kamarjdalu in iv. 55. 43 ; vii. 23. 82 ; and a vedl of 
gold in ib. 58. 3. Bhishma is described in ib. 55. 54 as equipped with 
pancatdrena ketund nildnusdrena ; so Kripa has a nUd patdkd in ib. 41. 
A further mention of the dhvaja-animals before the war, in i. 225. 16 
(bhutdni vividhdni mahdnti ca). On the recognition of the dead by their 
banners, etc., see xv. 32. 14. 

§ Compare vii. 36. 12 ; and vi. 45. 7, abhyavartanta sarva evo 'echrita- 
dhvajdh. So ucehritd rathe dhvajayasfih, x. 13. 4, the technical word. 

|| amaiigalyadhvajah, vi. 112. 19. 

*|T lohitakadhvajah,' v. 171. 14 ; vii. 23. 18. 

** ratJid nagarasamkdgdh, vi. 79. 57. Compare xii. 100. 8. 

ft vii. 193. 12, dhvajd bahupatdkinah, and often in references given 
above. 

ti Compare later the explanation of the relation in size between 
dhvaja and patdkd, Ag. P. 61. 35 (the whole chapter on consecration of 
dhvaja at the door of the king) ; and Brh. Saihh. 43. 8-39 ; Mbh. i. 63. 
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A chariot that is dbhipatakin is one of which the flags, to show 
victory, blow forward, against the wind.* Kama's flag is 
golden and garlanded, f and the bow of Indra (rainbow) alone 
can serve to describe all the colors of the flags.:): So we read 
of the flags and umbrellas shining in an array among jewels 
and weapons.§ Before and in the war we find Yudhishthira 
riding on a car of which the flagstaff -top was ornamented with 
two musical instruments, perhaps tambourines, called mrdahgau 
(iii.270.6; vii.23.85). 

The special flags called vaijaycmtyah appear to be used in 
war only upon the elephants, and must therefore have been of 
small size (vi. 112. 27 ; viii. 58. 28). These may be only garlands, 
as in the 'Indra-garland' (i. 63. 15) — a sign of victory. 

Dhvaya is used outside of war as any sign, e. g. of a god, or 
of a huckster. Thus we have dharmadmajah and dharmcu- 
dhvajikah of the sun, 'whose emblem is duty;' or used of one 
that sins, that trades in duty.|| 

Almost as part of the banners stands the ehattra, or um- 
brella, a real protector, and indispensable part of a car's fur- 
niture, but also regarded as a flaunting ornament. It was gen- 
erally white. On festal occasions it is carefully held over the 
head by another equal or attendant. In spite of its frequent 
occurrence in descriptions of spoils, it does not seem to play 
any part in the action, and I fancy it does not really come into 
the poem until a later age, but properly is to be associated with 
the mass of effeminate luxuries depicted long after the orig- 
inal.^ 

The arms stored in the chariot are represented as so many 
that we can only see late readings in such statements. The 
car, according to these accounts, was an arsenal, holding a 



* viii. 11. 7 ff. Compare atipatdkah (rathah) in viii. 34.54; 59.67, a 
war-car with banner over it. 

•f pataka kaheant sragvti dhvaje, vii. 105. 13. 

% indrayudhasavarnabhih patakabhir alarhkrtah, vi. 50. 44 ; compare 
ib. 79. 57, ndndvarnavieitrdbhih patakabhir alamkrtah. 

§ vi. 87. 14. Compare also viii. 24. 54, 72, cars with banners and moon- 
colored steeds ; elephants ' with different banners of various colors.' 

| dharmadhvajah, iii. 3. 19 ; dhvajikah, xiii. 163. 62 (cf . dhvajin). 

1 Thus, in viii. 27. 33, on the battle-field are found umbrellas, fans, 
sandal wood (the Hindus' most costly wood) ; and in ix. 10. 2, ' a gleam- 
ing white umbrella' is carried over Yudhishthira ; cf . iv. 55. 55 and 64. 3. 
In vi. 22. 6, the chariot-umbrella has ivory ribs. One of the first things 
Agvatthaman asks, when he finds his king dying and deserted, is 
'Where, oh where is thy pure umbrella? and where is thy fan, O 
ruler of earth?' (ix. 65. 18). The ehattra is white (vi. 103. 25), and fur- 
nished with a gold-stick (hemadayda, vi. 55. 31 ; E. vi. 36. 113). Another 
name, dtapatra, ' parasol,' means the same ; in a march described in 
xv. 23. 8, the king goes out with a line of war-cars (rathanlkena), and 
has a white dtapatra held over him. The bells on the war-car are also 
noticed in R. vi. 49. 8. 
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complete assortment of arms in large numbers. Tims, a car 
(vi. 106. 22 ff.) is full of all arms, and a knight says (vii. 112. 
46 ff.) : ' Let the car-attendants put all the car-quivers (upd- 
sanaas), all the furniture (upakaranani), just as is right, into 
my war-car ; for I shall use all weapons, and the car must be 
furnished as has been appointed by instructors.'* 

The knight then goes out to meet the ' Kambojas, who are 
conversant with many arms ; the Kiratas, who are like poison ; 
the Cakas, who are like fire,' etc. ; his \\on-dhvaja decorated 
with white flags, himself clothed in a brass corselet, his bow 
pressed to his bosom ; ' and he was adorned with laja, per- 
fume, and wreaths, he, praised by girls, and kissed by the king.' 

More specific is the account given in the following (viii. 76. 
17) : ' Six ayutdni of arrows, numberless darts, hammers, 
spears, knives, bhallas (also arrows), two thousand ndrdeas (iron 
arrows), three thousand pradara (arrows) — which not even a 
wagon drawn by six cows could carry' (gakatam sadgavlyam) — 
are here left under the care of one warrior. ' With darts (54. 7, 
vigikha, vipatha / 29, prsatha) and handguards, with quiver 
and horn and banner, with breast-plates, diadem, sword, and 
bow,' is the . description of a knight in his car (iv. 53. 9). In 
another passage (xiv. 79. 14), a knight ' ascended the car packed 
with hundreds of quivers, after he had girded on his golden 
breast-plate and his shining helm.' A hundred quivers, be- 
sides clubs, gataghnls, bells, spears, spits, darts, bows, are in a 
car with a varutha (viii. 11. 8). A car of priceless value is de- 
scribed in the (late) twelfth book, but is used for state, not for 
war, and appears to be merely a means of exhibiting jewels, 
being adorned with sapphires (masdra), crystal, and gold-plated 
wheels (kemanibaddkacakrah), while 'all sorts of gems' are 
fastened to it, so that it ' shines like the newly risen sun.'f 
Compare the brief account, marked late by the meter, in the 
opening war-scene, where Yudhishthira has ' a war-car like In- 
dra's, with golden harness, and bright with hataka (gold);'$ 
and also compare the car described again in the' twelfth book 
(37. 32 ff.), where the king ' mounts a nice new war-car cov- 
ered with kambala-skins, and drawn by sixteen white cows.' 
In this car Bhima, the emperor's brother, ' took the reins' (Ja- 
grdha ragmln), as it was at a great state ceremony, and Arjuna 
held the white umbrella {pdnduram chattram) of royalty over 
the emperor's head. In the same passage we find mentioned 

* His car is paneaguiia, ' has the five qualities,' unexplained. 

t xii. 46. 33 ff. A hundred villages are put parallel to a hundred war- 
cars in viii. 38. 9 ; if for comparative value, such state-cars must be 
meant. 

t vi. 22. 5 ; a designation of gold more common in R. 
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a car drawn by men : that is, the steeds were replaced by men 
{nwnvyima, ib. 40). Another description of one of these enor- 
mous war-carriages is furnished by a passage contemporaneous 
with or next later than the last. It is here we find a distinc- 
tion (above, p. 236) formally made between war-cars and pleas- 
ure-cars ;* and here perhaps the shortest yet fullest picture of 
the former in its greatest if not most ponderous glory. ' Har- 
ness up {sajjlkuru ratham), the saint cried ; prepare quickly thy 
chariot called the war-car, with weapons and banners, with a 
spear and a gold staff (yasti), noisy with the sound of bells, 
furnished with ornamental doors (yuktas toranahalpcmmh, 
31), gilded, supplied with hundreds of arrows ; this was done, 
and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole ivame 
dhuri), himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, 
sharp-pointed, made of three sticks' {tridandam vajragueya- 
gram pratodam tatra ca 'dadhat) — for this was another nara- 
yoma, and the king and his wife were forced to drag the car 
for a great saint. Whether we may be allowed to predicate 
but two steeds for such a car in its normal locomotion I doubt, 
but these two were goaded 'on back and hip,' and dragged the 
saint about for some time without exhaustion. The ornamented 
doors were probably in relief, judging by a Purana standard ; 
though Epic evidence fails me.f 

Another description, rather simpler, tells us that the war- 
car ready for battle was 'large and fine, and adorned with 
bells, with a golden net, and light to run with the noise of 
thunder ; well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made 
protection (guard, varuthm), and drawn by good fair-necked 
steeds' (v. 131. 28 ff.). Compare the almost identical descrip- 
tion of a war-car in the sixth book of the Ramayana : ' He 
mounted with joy the divine war-car, his bow strung, that car 
furnished with all kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred 
bells, harnessed with thoughlrswift steeds, and well guided by 

* sarkgramiko rathali and kriddrathah, xiii. 53. 38 ff. 

t SeeP.W., Jcalpana. Compare the vimdna described in R. vi. 106. 
33 ff. It is adorned with gold and gems, banners, and emblems ; and it 
is beautified by hemakak$yafy (m.), gold plates, and nets of bells. The 
Lexicon compares fcafcjo, defined as part of the car (fcafc^a, 13) by na- 
tive lexicographers, and translates doubtfully ' Flugel.' Apropos of the 
legend, it may be asked why, if any weight at all is laid on a legend 
describing how a king maltreated the priests (see above, p. 78), we 
should not also conversely treat this story as an indication of the way 
priests treated kings. The answer is : because the former is a national 
legend, and belongs to respectable tradition ; the king so proud being 
held up by the Epic and legal literature alike, his image being in a 
sense historical ; while this latter is one of the wild self-made absurd- 
ities of the pseudo-Epic, not supported by earlier legend ; and because 
the former illustrates what may well have happened at an earlier day, 
and the latter fails to correspond to any antecedent probability. 
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the charioteer ; which had the sound of thunder, and the glory 
of the shining moon or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff ; which 
was irresistible, furnished with a protection (suvarutham), 
well adorned, covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were 
with glory.'* 

Some parts of the chariot are not easily explained, as they are 
rarely mentioned, and not described. Thus, we find in a list of 
parts of chariots, besides those already discussed, the dandaka, 
apparently equivalent to yasti, the banner-staff ; the janghd, 
probably the ahsajanghd or ' axle-tree ;' and the dagana, per- 
haps the spokes (unless the harness in general be meant).f The 
triangle-piece, elsewhere explained, is said in another passage of 
this book to be silvered ; and from the same paragraph we may 
add a new item to the car, namely the tri-koga or threefold re- 
ceptacle, said to be of gold, i. e. gilded : ' the war-car decked 
with tiger-skins, of noiseless axle, golden tri-koga, and silver 
triangle-piece.'^: Koga alone is specifically a sheath for a 
sword. We may have in the last three epithets three near 
parts, axle, axle-box, axle-pole-triangle, as koga is used in Vedic 
literature ; but why three-fold % On account of its non-specific 
meaning, frequent in the Epic, I prefer to regard it as indica- 
tion of three compartments for receiving arms. 



* E. vi. 31. 28 flf. Bells are here kinkini (gatanddita). Compare R. 
vi.49. 8. Compare, too, R. vi. 51. 17 ff. {sadhvajah . . sdnukar$ah) a car 
furnished with tridents, axes, etc. , in ib. 108 ; and R. vi. 66. 8,' where 
agnivarna of ratha is to be thus interpreted as 'golden.' The same R. 
vi. 74. 1 (rathdnam cd 'gnivarndnam sadhvajdndm varuthindm). 

■f (rathdn) isdmukhdn dvitrivenun nyastadandakabandhurdn, vijah- 
ghdkubardns tatra vinemidagandn api; vicak'r'opaskaropasthdn bhag- 
nopakarandn api, prapdtitopastarandn, vii. 36. 31 ff. The commenta- 
tor does not touch the words given above ; those not given here are 
discussed in their place. Dagana (see P. W.) for danganat Its close 
connection with the wheel and all parts of the car would seem to re- 
fute ' harness' as a proper translation. From its literal meaning one is 
tempted to bring dagana into connection with the ' hook' sense of an- 
kdu and nyankdu, and imagine a tooth or hook on the wheels. But 
scythes or their equivalents seem not to have been used, or they would 
have played a part in the descriptions ; and they can not be proved for 
either the Vedic or Epic age. Rajendralala devotes himself to the 
proof for Vedic times, but the one passage quoted proves nothing. 
The ahkdu and nyankdu, ' which run along with the wind on each 
side of the war-car.' could easily by themselves be taken thus; they 
are by implication the protectors of the car, and abhito ratham (ydu 
dhvdntam vdtdram anu samcarantdu) means loosely ' found on each 
side' (not part of the side), as in Mbh. iv. 64. 33, ratharaksinah gerate . . 
abhito ratham, 'lie on each side of the car,' or as sharp 'protecting 
pieces fastened to the side ; but this passage from Par. G. S. iii. 14. 6 is 
not definite enough at the best to allow of its being used as an argu- 
ment on the point. " 

t ratham vdiydghracarmdnam (= vydghracarmaparwrtam, comm.) 
akujanak$am hematrikogam rajatatrivenum, viii. 37. 27. 
vol. xin. 32 
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The allegorical car described in viii. 33. 17 ff. gives a few 
unique particulars in regard to the chariot. We find here a 
protector called pwrwdra, and one called parirathyd (compare 
A. V. viii. 8. 22), besides the common varutha ; a pariskara, 
' guard of the wheels ' ; two adhisthdne, ' standing places over 
the fore-wheels ' (M.) ; and an apaskara, a hind-piece of wood. 
The seat, called bandkura, is made of three pieces. Knights 
guarding the car are called purahsar&h, pariskanddh, and 
prsthwraksdu or oakraraksdu. These are also called pdrgva- 
gopah and paripdrgvaoardh. Both commentators understand 
that there are four wheels. The similar cars described in the 
Puranas seem to be copies of those in the Epic. 

In the simpler descriptions, and often seen by implication, we 
find two-wheeled cars. Since the commentator is used to the 
later order of four-wheelers, he sometimes endeavors to make 
these into the four-wheelers, as was said above. Nevertheless, 
from the Epic descriptions we should almost believe that two- 
wheeled cars were universal, except in the latest portions of our 
text. For instance, in one case a wheel comes off a car ; and 
then, it is said, ' the horses dragged the car with one wheel.'* 
By implication, Krishna's car, said to have had ' two wheels, like 
the sun and the moon,' could have had no more (v. 83. 15). 
This car has four horses, so that, we see, the four steeds were 
not confined to the larger chariots (the size of a war-car does not 
seem to have anything to do with the bestowing of the titles 
mahdratha, atiratha, etc.).f Another two-wheeled car is infer- 
able in a passage that says : ' the (one) yoke, the one pole, the 
two wheels, and the one axle, were broken, cut to pieces by ar- 
rows ' (v. 181. 14). 

On the other hand, eight-wheeled cars are spoken of, although 
very seldom. The same number of steeds is sometimes found4 
As we see the car of two horses and two wheels the prevailing 
one in the earlier period, and can trace a gradual increase in 
weight and size, we may say with Lucretius : 

Et biiugos prius est quam bis coniungere binos, 
Et quam falciferos armatum escendere currus.§ 



* eJcacahram ratham . . uhufy, vii. 189. 54. 

f v. 165, quoted above, p. 204, with Kripa's extraordinary title ratha- 
yuthapayuthapa]},, 166. 20, applicable to numbers or ability only. 

X ' Great was the noise of the eight-wheeled car,' vii. 175. 13 {rathafy . . 
a^tacaJcrasamdyuktaJ},). Again aftacakra in vii. 167. 38. These eight- 
wheelers belong to the book nearest in age of battle-books to the Eama- 
yana. So we find also in Ramayana the asfacakrasamayukto mahara- 
thah (R. vi. 44. 27). For the steeds, see below. 

§ Lucret. v. 1298. His next venture will scarcely obtain credence, 
certainly not for India : et prius est armatum in equi conscendere cos- 
tas . . quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla. 
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"We are now prepared to disbelieve the erroneous statement 
made at the opening of the war, when describing the battle-ears. 
The error consists in the universal practice asserted. But prob- 
ably the following accurately describes the largest chariot used, 
except the eccentric and unique* special cars of one or two 
heroes. My subjects are in part anticipated by this formal 
statement, which says (v. 155. 13 ff.) : ' All the cars were drawn 
by four horses (caturyuj), and equipped with arrows and spears, 
and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses, 
directed by one driver (dhiiryayor haynyor ekah . . rathl), and 
two outside horses fastened to the axle-end (pdrsni), and driven 
by one driver apiece (pdrsnisdrathi). The battle-cars were 
' like guarded cities,' and the horses had gilded trappings, he- 
miibhdndn. Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty ele- 
phants.* 

The charioteer, suta, sarathi, yantar, niyantar, rathayanta- 
rdu, pdrsniyantar, pdrsnisdrathl, dbhlgugraha (viii. 32. 19), 
rathavdhaka, rathin (abstract, sarathyam) : The car held one 
or three charioteers. Two alone seem sometimes implied 
(e. g. vii. 156. 83 ff.). Often, however, the knight is his own 
driver. One kingly knight sometimes drives for another, as 
Krishna for Arjuna and Calya for Karna. But the social 
position of the charioteer is, as seen from Qalya's indigna- 
tion in the scene quoted at length above (p. 217), one inferior 
to the knight's in the war-car. He only served for political 
purposes. There remained enough of the cattle-driver ex- 
traction in Karna to warrant this, but the dialogue shows 
the position of the ordinary charioteer to be properly that 
of a high servant. Of kings the charioteers were not 
thought unequal to high station, and princes in distress adopt 
this mode of life by preference. Thus Nala becomes chief 
hostler, and passes his time in the stable, aevagdld ; and Nakula 
takes service as a horse-trainer. Sanjaya, however, the old 
charioteer, shares his old king's hermitage. + Of less than kings, 
the drivers were apparently of little importance ; they generally 
fall in battle unnamed. Still, the practical position outweighs 
the theoretical station. "We find the charioteer refusing to obey 
when the knight gives too reckless commands, but yielding 
when pressed. He is a servant, but a privileged one. More- 
over, it was the charioteer's duty to guard his knight ; and this 
may easily have been interpreted to imply keeping him out of 
death's way. Compare the vivid scene in the seventh book : 
' Then he urged on the (one) charioteer : " drive thou the steeds 
quickly before the face of Drona " ; . . . and again he urged 

* The ideal may be studied in brief in R. vi. 86. 2 ff . 

+ Nala, iii. 67 ; 71. 11 ; Nakula, iv. 13 ; Samjaya, xv. 16. 4. 
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on the driver, saying " go, go " (ydhi, yahi) ; but the driver 
said, "thou art not skilled enough in fighting." Then cried 
the knight, " I would indeed fight now, even with the gods ! 
Drive on !" and the charioteer, striking with his goad the three- 
year-old colts, drove on ; but he did not rejoice in his mind.'* 

The rule of protecting the knight is formal. ' In battle the 
knight, if confused, must be guarded by the charioteer ' ; or, 
' ever must the man of the war-car be guarded ' ; and when the 
charioteer risks his life in saving his master, he does so because 
he ' bears in mind the rule.'f It will have been noticed that 
we have in the case above but one driver. Side by side with 
this we find two more, the mta or charioteer proper being un- 
derstood, especially noted as the parsnisarathl, or twain stand- 
ing on either side of the car, perhaps over the fore-wheels (see 
above), who guides the horses running free outside the pole- 
horses (vii. 48. 29). Perhaps we have, conversely, to under- 
stand the two in a large car when but one is mentioned, as in 
the following ; but I see no reason for this except the difficulty 
of one driver's managing a four-in-hand, which is slight, since 
there is nothing to disprove the possibility of all four horses 
being on the pole — though this is against usage. Compare : 
' Light-handed he shot (a flood of arrows) at the foe's head, 
neck, hand, foot, bow, horses (pi.), umbrella, standard, chariot- 
eer (niyomtar), three-fold-piece, seat (talpa), wheels, yoke, 
quiver, back-board, flag, two wheel-guards, and all the belong- 
ings of his car ; down fell the knight wounded in all his adorn- 
ments and garments, down upon the earth, like a tree bruised 
by a great wind.' The completeness of description might here 
be taken as excluding the outer drivers.;]: 

* vii. 35. 31 ff. ; 36. 1 fl. The expressions used are generally the same. 
Compare eodayd 'gvdn bhrgam, vii. 145. 3 ; tvarh sarathe ydhi javena 
vdhdih, viii. 76. 2 ; tvarayan haydn, viii. 26. 18, etc. The pride of the 
knight in venturing to fight the gods is too common to require further 
reference. We must remember that the gods meant are the old-fash- 
ioned gods, now much reduced in circumstances, and by no means 
types of divinity. Another common comparison is likening the foe to 
grasshoppers, to blades of grass (matvd trnena tans tulydn, vi. 113. 36, 
etc.), or to 'one sixteenth' of one's own power (vii. 111.30, and often). 

t raksitavyo rathl nityam, iii. 18. 9 ; and ib. 8, mohitag cm rane guro 
raksyafy sarathind rathl. In iv.64. 49, the sarhyantar rescues the 
knight,' upadegam anusmrtya. 

% vii. 38. 5 (cakram, also singular). Niyantar is usually yantar, con- 
troller. The cakragoptdrdu seem to be guards over the wheels, not 
guardsmen (cakraraksdu). The knights are their own drivers in vii. 
196. 13. The goad pr'atoda, held by the sdrathi, is constantly falling 
from his hand : compare R. vi. 57. 24 ; 31. 40 ; and note that the goad and 
reins are both held in the left hand by an expert driver ; and if this arm 
be wounded, he picks up goad and reins (with the other ?), driving on 
as before. Compare viii. 27. 16 ff, ; sa nirbhidya bhujarh savyam . . 
hemadando jagdma dharanim . . viddhasya . . pratodah prdpatad 
dhastad ragmayag ea . . pratodarh grhya so 'nyat tu ragmln api yatha 
pura vdhaydmdsa tan agvdn . . . 
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We find the king of the Pandus acting the part of a driver 
beside the regular charioteer.* The art of the driver consisted 
not alone in driving well and fast, and keeping the car straight, 
for this indeed was but the foundation of his science. His 
true art consisted in wheeling and turning, in bringing the car 
rapidly about, so as to attack the antagonist with such speed 
from all quarters that the chariot seemed to advance from all 
sides at once. Reference has been made to this art in the par- 
agraph on the battle-orders. The circumstances in which the 
knight or his driver exercises his skill are always the same, 
either to escape surrounding on the part of the foe or to sur- 
round. The names of the circles are apparently technical, in 
as great a degree as technicalities can be predicated of the 
transparent battle-terms employed. We have seen the ' right' 
and ' left' circles spoken of : that is, the ' circle,' mandala, is 
the regular term for the evolution, to which we have added 
either yamaka, ' the double wheel,' or ' left' and ' right,' dis- 
tributively. Either of the latter is, again, called a ' crescent,' 
ardhacandra. The Jiamayana, in a doubtful passage, uses 
the words vithi and sarjpagafi in as if a technical sense, like 
mandala, corresponding to (yuddha-)marga, and it may be 
that in the Mahabharata also these words have escaped my no- 
tice so used ; but I can cite no instance of them from the latter 
work. The effect of ' circling' was produced by ' goading the 
steeds and hauling on the reins :' directing them, of course, by 
the latter at the same time.f 



* yudhisthiras tu madrecam abhyadhdvat . . svayam samnodayann 
acvdn dantavarndn, ix. 16. 47. 

f mandaldni iatac eakre gatapratydgatdni ca (vii. 19. 6.), ' circles he 
made then forward and backward ;' evam uktvd tato . . . haydn sarh- 
codya, racmibhis tu samudyamya javend 'bhyapatat tadd ; mandaldni 
vicitrani yamakdnl 'tardni ca, savydni ca vicitrani daksindni ca sarva- 
cah ; pratodcnd 'hatdh . . . racmibhic ca samudyatah. vyacarahs te 
hayottamdlj, (iii. 19. 7), ' circles of different sorts, double and single, 
(other) to left and right.' The partial repetition in vii. 132. 66 gives us 
mdrgajnal). as one who understands such manoeuvres (mandaldni, etc. ; 
itardni ca carantdu yuddhamdrgajnau tataksatur rathe?ubhih, etc.). 
The same use in club-fight : compare ix. 57. 25 ff . ; 58. 22, 23 ; in the last 
example, a gomutraka manoeuvre of club-fighting diversifies the contest. 
I should translate ' in an ellipse' instead of a true circle : here arim 
sammohayann iva is added, the ultimate object being to confuse the 
foe. ' Wheeling left' is asavyam dvrtya vdjinah ; ' wheeling right' is 
pradaksiyam updvrtya, in iv. 57. 42 ; 64. 4 ; with ardhacandram dvrtya, 
' wheeling a half circle,' ib. 59. 10. In the first of these passages', ya- 
maka applied to mandala is defined by the commentator as ' repress- 
ive.' This meaning would not be impossible throughout, and is ety- 
mologically permissible. We should then translate (instead of ' double 
and single') ' those circles meant to narrow the area of the foe's action, 
and others' — that is, others that give him headway ; but I prefer ' dou- 
ble.' The passage in the Eamayana (vi. 92. 3) contains vlthi in both 
editions, but the verse appears corrupt in the second pada. In vs. 6 
(darcayitvd tatas tdu tu gatlr bafiuvidhd rane) we have the simple 
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A further trick of the charioteer is that of driving in such 
a way as to make a particular kind of noise. Perhaps no 
more than what corresponds to our individual trick of tread is 
meant, but we find that an unseen charioteer is recognized simply 
by the noise he makes in driving. This may be merely the 
grandeur and loudness of the sound, and it is withal in a ' tale 
of old' that the fact is mentioned ;* but as a man used to the 
track can recognize one locomotive out of a hundred by ear 
alone, though bell and whistle be not used, I see no reason 
why in a chariot-age the same fineness of ear should not be 
possible, even if in one case the individuality lies in the engine 
and in the other in the engineer's method. Loudness of noise 
alone is often approvingly alluded to (e. g. R. vi. 79. 11). 

I have already spoken of the eagerness with which a decent 
knight slays his foe's charioteer. The ensign and charioteer 
are often aimed at first, and these with the norses being laid 
low, the knight-to-knight combat first begins. Every scene 
will give examples of this statement, and a few references will 
suffice.f It was a very mean and cowardly practice, and en- 

faged in without compunction. The driver was absolutely 
elpless. The opposing knight looked on him as he did on the 
horses, and shot him to stop the car. No qualms of honor 
seem to have been felt ; yet the driver was the most unpro- 
tected man in the field. The 'code' had not touched him. 
Even as against the opposing knight, thus destitute of horses 
and driver, the combat was unfair; but this is the regular 
usage. 

An important casual occupation of the trusted charioteer lies 
in the office of herald or ambassador, nominally under safety, 
but endangered by a wrathful prince. Deprecating possible 
wrath, he was supposed to repeat verbal messages, while act- 
ing rather as an agent sent to confer.^: As daily herald to 
town from camp goes the charioteer of old Dhritarashtra, and 
appears as an old friend of the king. So in the Kamayana a 
charioteer, sarathi, is sent with a message to the king (ii. 57. 23). 
Regular news-seekers were the spies, always taken for granted in 
each camp. The news of Arjuna's vow is carried across by 

gati ; in vs. 3, Gorresio reads mandalani ca vithic ca jihmdh sarpaga- 
tls tatha, darcayantdu bahuvidhdn sutasdmarthyajdn gunan ; while B. 
(adhy. 109 here) has gatapratyagatdni ca in the second pada. The Ra- 
mayana has a simile not very nattering to the charioteer : ' this city de- 
prived of thee will be like a pftand whose leader (vira) is slain, and 
where the charioteer alone is left (in the war car),' ii. 51. 5. A simple 
manoeuvre in R. vi. 90. 10 consists in bedusting the foe (cakrotlc§iptena 
rajasd ravanarh sa vyadhunayat). 

* Nala recognized by his rathanifysvanaty, in. 73. 33-84. 

t vi. 72. 26 ff. ; 77. 70 ; vii. 134. 13. 

\ Compare Uluka, in v. 161 (see above, p. 164). 
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spies to the other camp (vii. 74. 1). The news of defeat is 
brought the king by messengers called varttikdh • not by the 
suta that had been the daily reporter of events.* 

"We have also to notice that the suta or professional driver 
was retained in peace as a musician, and seems in this capac- 
ity to have been employed as a regular eulogizer in feasts and 
processions, along with bandins and mdgadhas.j- Of the 
number of charioteers employed by a wealthy potentate -we 
can form no estimate. The Epic says that Yudhishthira, when 
king of Indraprastha, possessed eight hundred sutas with ma- 
gaahas, perhaps only musicians ,\ 

The suta had not only to drive but to attend to the horses, 
put them up, take care of them, and, after battle, draw the 
arrows out of them and doctor them (v. 180. 1). 

The chariot-steeds : Aelian tells us that the art of managing 
horses was not common, but a science confined to a special 
class. The Indian horses, according to his statement, are di- 
rected by a bridle, but not hampered by barbed muzzles or 
curb-bits.§ This statement is contradicted by Arrian's report, 
and is in itself of doubtful interpretation, as yiahvbz \ may be 
the rein with the bit, or the rein alone. The particular empha- 
sis laid on the intcry/iy \mzixf) is worth our attention, as we shall 
see it well grounded by Epic proof. 

The most popular war-steed is the horse (agva, haya, turaga, 
rathavaha, vdha, etc.). Mules were, however, often employed, 
and seem to be admired especially on account of their great 
speed.^f Camels are used as steeds only in peace ; elephants, 
only when ridden. Horses are ranked as ' pairs ' or as single 
steeds, the yoked two reckoned as an individual.** The relative 
position of the chariot-pair has been spoken of above; two 
horses seem to have been kept close to the pole by a yoke, and 
supported by two outsiders ; though it is possible that we have 
in the caturyuj a double-yoke, one behind the other. ft 



* varttikdify kathyamdnas tu mitrayum me parabhavah, x. 4. 88. 

t iii. 257. 1, etc.: see below, on music. 

| iv. 70. 18. He had also ten thousand elephants, and thirty thousand 
chariots (ib.). 

§ e%ov(TC • • T V V vTTep<Jav aftaaaviorov. 

I adhana, said to be bit or snaffle in the older days, for which khallna 
was substituted, means only harness, apparently. On this and on the 
Puranic bridle, see Indo- Aryans, ii. 385. 

"If Two best horses are reckoned equal to four best asses in making a 
bargain: iii. 192. 51. 

** The chariot-horses were properly so called. Thus, a king who had 
been hunting returns grdntayugalj, grantahayafy, 'with the pairs of 
horses and single horses tired out,' i. 78. 15. 

ff ratha sarve eaturyujah, vii. 60. 2. Cars are generally alluded to as 
caturyuj if any magnificence is intended : compare (v. 86. 6) ' I will give 
him sixteen cars yoked with four horses apiece.' 
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In case the ordinary arrangement is practiced, two horses are 
submitted to the joke (dhur), and two run loose, only held by 
a strap fastened to each end of the fore-axle.* The character- 
istics of horses most extolled are youth, swiftness, and color. 
We have seen the age of three years mentioned with approba- 
tion,f and I may add that white horses are especially prized for 
swiftness, though other colors are conspicuous ; some so diver- 
sified that one cannot help conjecturing that quaggas or zebras 
were imported and called horses. ' Swift as thought,' mano- 
java, is the standing epithet of good steeds. :£ As I have given 
some attention to the art of the charioteer, it is only fair to say 
that the horses also were so well trained that they heeded every 
word, and are even claimed to have known enough to spring 
up before the knight and confuse him without being directed. § 
This is a unique exhibition, however, and professedly a story 
only, giving us also (three verses before) an instance of the sus- 
ceptibility of the Hindu horses in their f ajling upon their knees 
before their master. But elsewhere, in scenes of grief, as in 
Homer, we find the horses weeping.] The prompt obedience 
of the steeds must be taken as true if we believe the wheeling- 
feats described. They must also fear no noise whatever.^ 

Besides these characteristics, certain marks are praised, twists 
of the hair in various parts of the body, especially one on the 
forehead (lala7na). Such marks were probably explained in the 
agvasutra, aphorisms on horses, which are mentioned with 
others on cars and elephants (ii. 5. 120). A full description of 
desirable steeds says: 'the best horses, lean, powerful, patient 
of the road, with fire and force, of good breed and manner, 
with wide nostrils and large jaws ' ;** but the following list of 
' markings ' is probably interpolated.ff The most famous horses 

* par§nivdhau, x. 13.3. See above, p. 237. 

f Abhimanyu's colts, haydh . . . trihdyandh, vii. 36. 8. They are 
decked with gold ornaments (ib.). 

X Horses do not appear to be shod, but constant notice is taken of the 
' terrible noise of their hoofs :' as, for example, in vi. 105. 13, khuragab- 
dag ea mmahdn. 

§ iii.71. 23, te hayottamdh samutpetur atha 'kdgam rathinam mohayann 
iva : the singular participle for the plural, probably because confused 
with the proper common use, where mohayann iva refers to the knight, 
as in ix. 58. 23 (compare P. W. s. v. rathatur). 

1 vii. 192. 20, Jiaydg ea 'cruny avasrjan ; also R. vi. 57. 25. 

If They must be ' patient to each sound,' sarvagabdaksamdh, or turaih- 
gaman chankhavarnan sarvaeabddtigdn rane, vii. 162. 3. ' Patient of the 
arrows' is another laudatory epithet (vinitagalyah turagah), vii. 112. 56. 

** Virahamihira (see next note) says horses should have long necks, 
and short ears, lips, and tails (66. 1). 

ft iii. 71. 12 ff. Of the following sixteenth verse N. says, ' this verse is 
sometimes omitted ' ; the marks are twelve in number, two on the head, 
two on each flank, two on each side of the chest, one on the crupper, 
and one on the forehead, in the spurious verse ; in verse fourteen, ten 
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come from the Sindh country or from Kamboja ; of the peo- 
ple of the latter country the pseudo-Epic speaks as among the 
finest horsemen. ' Western horses ' in general are highly prized, 
but those of Sindhu and Kamboja are most mentioned. The 
latter are called ' speckled,' an epithet often applied, however, 
to any horse.* Saindhava alone means a horse, as well as a man 
of Sindh. 

Nearly as famous appears to be the steed of Balhi.t From 
the north and west countries Arjuna bought horses of parrot and 
peacock color, as well as those termed Uttiri, partridge-colored, 
mandukakhya, frog-like, kalmdsa, speckled.^ Red is also a 
great favorite in horses, Drona's steeds being called ' red, power- 
ful, pleasant to drive, like coral, copper-mouthed. '§ Common 
appellations are black, golden, moon-colored, horn-colored, flam- 
ingo-colored, bear-colored ; but the finest of all were Arjuna's 
own divine steeds, and these were white. | 

The reins and goad (the latter, of three pieces) have been al- 
ready spoken of, in connection with the charioteer. Besides the 
straps of the harness, the horses sometimes wore leather robes and 
a net, probably as armor. So also a wooden breastplate seems to 
have been worn. Such is perhaps the uraechada (vii. 23. 36) 
The bridle-bit^f appears to be the same word as the Greek yahvbt- 

avartas are mentioned. The commentator regards these as 'faulty' 
spots, which is better than to mention twelve and call them ten, as does 
Williams. These horses are of the famous Sindh breed. Compare for 
the avartas iii. 161. 24, where N. renders vimaldksaf), by dagdvartagud- 
dhah. Brh. Samh. 66. 2 ff. and Ag. P. 288. 1 ff . give ten good and ten 
bad avartas, depending on the locality of the twists in the hair. 

*ix. 8. 22; iii. 269. 6, etc. Compare xiii. 118. 13, syandanesu ca kam- 
boja yuktdh paramavajinafi. On the color, compare vii. 23. 74 ; vi. 79. 
50 (karbura). In B. A. Up. vi. 1, as a type of noble spirit ' a great and 
lordly horse of the Sindhu country' is used. Bhagadatta (with his 
Yavanas) has what are called ajaneya horses, blooded animals, also 
called in other descriptions swift and noble as companion epithets. 
Compare ii. 51. 15 ; v. 4490 (B. om.). Such ajaneyas had also the crown- 
prince of Hastina : 'you have all heart can desire,' says his father, 
' blooded horses,' etc., ii. 49. 9. 

t balhika, bdlhijata, i. 221. 51 ; v. 86. 6, etc. ; E. i. 6. 24. 

\ ii. 27. 27 ; 28. 6 ; also extolled in 51. 4 (with parrot-noses) ; 61. 22. 

§ iv. 58. 4 (tamrdsyal)). Cf . vii. 132. 29. Drona's horses are ' blood-red ' 
(rakta) ; so gona in vii. 191. 32 ff. ; yellow (paldlakdijtda-color) in vii. 23. 35. 

I Compare viii. 77. 3, (agvafy) himagankhavarndij, ' suvarnamuktama^i- 
jdlanaddhdhi ; vii. 118. 4, gasigankhavarnafy (C.4687, gasipunkha) ; viii. 
50.5, hansavarndti, gankhavarnatj, ; viii. 76. 36, sitdbhravarndfy, asita- 
prayuktafy; ix. 11.41, hayal), . . suvar^akaksdlj, . . rksavaryAfy'; viii. 79. 
59, gvetagvayuktam . . . sughosam ugraih rath'am (arjunasya : compare 
viii. 38. 12, ' fifty white steeds,' with eighteen more in verse 13 ; also 
viii. 37. 26). More might be given, but will not profit us. The various 
flowers (decorations with which, dplda, are common) with which the 
color of horses vies are given in vii. 23. 6, 24, 28 ff . (cf . E. vi. 19. 46, kdn- 
canaplda haydl},). 

1" valgd for ragmi is later and doubtful (vii. 27. 23=1217, v. P.W.) for 
Mbh. ; kavi, late for khallna, is not found. 
vol.xiv. 33 
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but the comparison is etymologically unsound, so that it is more 
reasonable to suppose with "Weber that Jchallna is a borrowed 
word, or one of independent origin.* 

Outside of these useful trappingsf we have a number of 
purely ornamental ones, such as the tail-bands mentioned in viii. 
34. 30. One passage unites ' tail-bands, plumes, breast-harness, 
bits, ornaments of silver, brass, and gold'; but the last are 
not explained.^: The plume, therefore, was not wanting, made 
of the tail of the bos grunniens, which is usually an adornment 
of the palace, one of the royal insignia, carried by princes upon 
the field {camcura or vyajana and vdla together) ; here an orna- 
ment of the horse, probably worn on the head;§ often with 
the kaksa or Jcaksya, the girdle or girth-band, which, like all 
else capable of decoration, is represented as adorned and be- 
jeweled. The manes, satd, must be long.| 

Horses have names, as elephants have. Krishna's double 
team of four Kambojan steeds is often mentioned, the two 
pole-horses bearing the names Qaivya and Sugriva, and the two 
outsiders called Maghapuspa and Balahaka.^f 

Special skill in driving horses is claimed by all the knights, 
though a distinction is attempted by Kama, where he says 
' Qalya is better than Krishna ; I, than Arjuna ; Kama knows 
the heart (art) of horses ; Qalya, too, has knowledge of steeds.'** 

The number of horses has been spoken of above. One hun- 
dred horses draw a demon's eight-wheeler (vii. 175. 14), where 
probably no real fact is reflected. Yudhishthira's car in peace 
(but called a jaitro rathavarah, or car of victory) is described 
as dragged by eight horses, and covered with a net and with 
bells.ft One well shot arrow slays a horse : for example, ' the 

* rathdf caturyujo hemakhallnamalinal}, i. 198. 15. The gold nets are 
mentioned in v. 155. 10 ; vii. 9. 15. For goad and breastplate, see pp. 
248-52 ; kanfaka, armor for horse, in viii. 34. 33. 

+ The machinery of the horse is shortly grouped in one compound as 
isddandakayoktrayugdni, 'pole, harness, yoke,' vii. 167. 13 (the 'half- 
yoke '" is applied to horse or car, ratho vidhuraty, hayafy . . vidhura- 
grlvdfy). The reins are called usually ragmayafy, but abhi$u (grahdlfj, 
viii. 32. 19 ; vii. 48. 29, is also used. 

% valabandha, uragchada, khalina, viii. 24. 63 ; praklrnaka, 19. 43. 

§ So ix. 9. 12 : compare viii. 27. 33 ; vii. 163. 22, see cavalry. 

I Compare vii. 184. 42, where gold yokes are on the horses ; and the 
following ke$aralambibhir yugaih. Long satd in vii. 175. 15. 

IT iii. 20. 13 ; x. 13. 3, etc. The last two are the pdrsnivdhdu. 

** hayajnana is a general term, viii. 81. 59 ff . Already noted is Qaliho- 
tra (compared to Matali, Indra's charioteer), who knew the truth of the 
pedigree of horses (haydndm kulatattvavit, iii. 71. 27 ; Ag. P. 288). In 
respect of horse-diseases I have noted only xii. 284. 54, where horses are 
afflicted with randhrdgata, but I do not know what that means ; it 
seems from the commentator to be a throat-trouble. 

ft kinkinijdla, ii. 61. 4. The net here of the car, not of the horses, is 
more rarely spoken of, and one is often inclined to doubt whether it is 
the horse-net or car-net that is meant. It is generally so vaguely used 
as to leave the matter uncertain. But compare vi. 63. 13, uruvegena 
saihkarsan rathajdlani. Bear-skins or tiger-skins often protect the cars. 
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standard with one arrow, the two charioteers {rathayantarau) 
with two ; the trivenuka with three ; the bow with one ; the 
horses with four,' where as many horses as arrows are implied.* 

Mules are used in war, though occurring oftener in peaceful 
scenes. When harnessed they are apparently dressed like the 
horses, and are also covered with the same gold trappings (ke- 
mabhanda). Black-haired mules in a white chariot make a 
princely gift.f The ass, gardabha, is yoked to a ratha, but 
here a peaceful wagon is meant ; the ass is goaded on the nose 
as the man walks beside it (xiii. 27. 10). Generally when a long 
journey is to be performed with great speed, mules or asses are 
taken. In one case a wagon, ydna, is dragged by mules going 
fourteen yojanas a day ; and some ' black-necked huge-bodied 
asses ' fly a hundred {yojanas in a day), a feat performed by 
Nala's horses also. Asses fattened like camels (also used for 
draught, xv. 23. 1 ff.) on various nuts, and brought as tribute 
with camels and horses, are mentioned.:}: Yogo yogah ! is the 
common cry for 'harness up,' our 'putting to' coming near to 
the original.§ 

The knight of the war-car : A few words in regard to the 
personal position of the knight of the chariot, before we turn 
to the cavalry and elephants, or examine the arms of all these 
fighters. The well-born knight, gura, sometimes vlra (though 

* vii. 156. 83 ff . : compare iv. 57. 36 ; R. vi. 69. 38. 

\ dadydm cvetam acvatariratham yuktam anjanakecihhih (kj-snake- 
cibhih, acvataribhir yuvatibhir vd, N.), viii. 38. 5 ff. 

| Fourteen yojanas, v. 86. 12 ; catapdtinah, ii. 51.25; Nala's horses, 
iii. 71. 72. utfravami}}, pustdh pilucaminguddih (as tribute), ii. 51.4. 
Compare i. 144. 18-19 , rdsabhayuktena syandanend 'cugdmind tvaritarh 
gatvd. 

% yogah! or sajjikuru ! literally 'the yoking,' ' get ready' ; so yogam 
djndpaydmasa, ' he ordered the horses to be put to,' viii. 11. 3. Compare 
sajjikuruta ydndni ratndni vividhdni ca, xvi. 7. 11 ; so kalp, as in R. vi. 
34. 20, kalpyatdm me rathal} cighram ksipram dniyatdm tatah. Com- 
pare also xv. 22. 19 ff., where the king is to leave town, and cries to his 
assembled officers nirydtayata me sendm prabhutarathakuhjardm, and 
to the guardians of the women ydndni vividhdni me sajjikriyantam 
sarvdni cibikdc ca, the latter term being equally applicable to the pal- 
ankeen (the women travel in ydna or cibika usually, ib. 23. 12 and 
xii. 37. 41 : compare R. vi. 99. 13, Sita in a covered gibikd; sarvd ratha- 
gatdh kanydh, vii. 60. 2, is, from context, not opposed) ; whereupon all 
cried yogo yoga iti and yujyatdm iti. Compare for different convey- 
ances, ydna, R, ii. 111. 45 ; of an army, R. ii. 124. 20. So for the order R. 
ii. 101. 33, dmantrya sdinyarh yujyatdm ity acodayat. In ib. 36 are men- 
tioned vividhdni ydndni brhanti ca laghuni ca. In Mbh. iii. 73. 31, mo- 
cayitvd is unharnessing, 'loosing' the yoke, after which the chores 
were done (upacarya cdstratah). The naraydna or team of men (xii. 
37. 40) may be nothing more than a sedan-chair carried by men in its 
general use (for it seems a common name, for a genus), and does not be- 
long among the war-vehicles. The women in xvi. 7. 33 follow Arjuna 
on acvayuktdi rathdih and gokharo$trayutdih. Qakata is the same as 
ydna, but especially a load-wagon. 
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this may not imply nobility), is separated by various grades 
from those around him, and his performances as a fighter are, 
so to speak, adjusted to these grades. In nearest proximity is 
the charioteer, his friend it may be, but socially beneath him. 
Around him are certain followers and retainers. Of these, sup- 
posing him to be a prince or high noble, we must make three 
divisions. First and nearest stand his ' wheel-guard,' usually 
one knight each at the sides of his car. These are no humble 
followers, but his equals in rank, although, as examples show, 
often his inferiors in age. It is an honorable office for young 
knights so to ' guard the wheels ' of a great champion, and in all 
probability, remembering the adolescence of many of these 
young warriors, it was a post sought for them by their parents, 
that they might not only be taught how to fight, but be pro- 
tected in the battles by the presence of the champion. Thus 
Abhimanyu seems to be put under the care of Yudhishthira. 
The knight is the head of his clan. He is the captain of a 
large family body. But in the vast hosts depicted in the Epic, 
we find knights or kings standing at the head of whole hosts, 
comprising not only the family or clan but hired troops. These 
ohrta or mercenaries form the third group behind the knight. 
They are of no importance except as a mass. The knights pay 
little attention to them, and stand to them in a merely formal 
relation. But between these two — the family friends or near 
relations guarding the wheel, and the foot-herd behind, pada- 
nugdh — stand the nearer ' followers ' of the knight. These are 
comprised under the name of anugah or anucardh, and differ 
from the closer friends as from the vulgar. Among the sdini- 
Tcah or general soldiers, the anugah were the knight's particular 
backers. I think we shall not err if we take the anugah or 
anucardh to mean those immediate followers representing what 
remains of the clannish corps of an older age. The anuoara 
is perhaps nearer than the paddnuga, and therefore differen- 
tiated from him ; but he seems to be the same as anuga* There 
seems to be a certain personal familiarity between these ' fol- 
lowers ' and their knight, explainable only on such an assump- 
tion. At the knight's death they invariably flee; they are 
bound up in his success or failure. The anuga is often beloved, 
and we find Kama weeping when he sees his anuga Durmukha 
slain, just sent forward to his assistance (vii. 134). As his name 
denotes, the anuga is strictly a ' follower,' to whom conversely 
the knight is a purahsara, ' leader.'f To illustrate the con- 

* vi. 118. 44 speaks of the anucardfy as all being slain, as if a small 
body. See the general analysis, above, p. 222. 

t anugamin is sometimes used for the shorter form ; raihapuralj,sara 
as a fixed epithet, xii. 332. 42. 
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nection between knight and followers it may be noted that, 
in the River- Vision (the most poetical chapter of the whole 
Epic), each knight returns to earth for a time, appearing to the 
eyes of his friends, ' bearing the same standard, and with the 
same car and dress,' as of old ; but after the vision has lasted 
for a little it fades away, and each ghostly warrior returns to his 
own place in the world of the dead ' with his steeds and with 
his padanugah] so that these accompany him after death, as 
before. Here the whole general multitude that had died is 
meant.* 

One knight often drives just behind another to protect him, 
the Hindu notion of defense being not to impede the darts of 
the protected, still less to guard him from shots if he were a brave 
knight, but simply to support him from behind, to be ready to 
aid him in need. Thus Bhima, wishing to protect the king, 
' went behind the king, alone, guarding him in the rear.'f This 
is the normal position of the ' protecting ' knight, who is not 
really a pro-tector at all, but a rear-guard to a single person. 
The anugah occupied this position as a body. Then came the 
foot-followers. Compare the foremost hero followed by curd 
ye ca tesdm padamigah , viii. 96. 32 ; gurdh are the anugah. 

The knight's adversaries are generally of his own class. If 
he becomes apratirathah, or has no ' foe-man worthy of his 
steel,' he rushes about the field till he meets one. Incidentally, 
as it were, he may shoot a few hundred common soldiers. He 
never makes a premeditated attack upon the foot-soldiers alone, 
but when their chief is killed, of whom they are, like the 
horses, an appendage, they ought to disperse ; and if they do 
not, they are shot as nuisances, not as antagonists. Especially 
is this the case with the ' heel-catchers,' or soldiers deputed to 
annoy his rear. These are legitimately shot as cowardly vil- 
lains, though they never appear to do much harm4 

The knight in his chariot is equal to an army. Frequently 
we find thousands running from one mounted hero. In the 
case of a national hero, of course, no bounds are set in descrip- 
tion. < Through fear of Arjuna everybody, even the knights, 
ran away; the horse-riders abandoned their horses; the ele- 
phant-riders, their elephants— falling from war-cars, elephants, 



xv. 33. 13 ff., 17. In this verse (mvdhdh sapaddnugdh) vdha might 
almost be taken in the sense proposed by Buhler for the passage quoted 
above from Vasishtha, ' with their companies and personal followers ' 
But the ordinary meaning suits the passage. 

t pr$the raksan, viii. 82. 14. 

i viii. 75. 15, etc. The pdr^igrdhdfy, ' heelcatchers,' gave their name 
to the one of the practical divisions of a king's ' circuit.' See above, p. 
• ko 1 Vi com P are tasya pdrsnim grahisydmo javend 'bhipraydsyatah, 

IV. Do. 17. 
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and horses ' (vi. 55. 25-26). In this way we often find the war- 
cars in heaps,' ' crowds,' etc., and a confusion so great that the 
phrase frequently turns up ' there was no chariot-path in that 
place : ' so dense the crowd as to be impenetrable.* I close this 
view of the charioted knight with a description of action in car- 
fighting, rathayuddha, found in the seventh book (vii. 103. 
28 ft). ' Then much enraged, and licking his lips,f he looked, 
but found no spot on the foe's body not protected by armor. 
Nevertheless he shot ; with sharp, well-delivered, deathlike ar- 
rows he rendered lifeless the steeds, and slew both the side- 
drivers ; he cut the foe's bow and his quiver ; he cut off his 
hand-guard (hastdvdpa). Then the ambidextrous knight pro- 
ceeded to destroy the chariot, splintering it with arrows. Next 
the foe, deprived of his war-car, with two sharp arrows he 
pierced ; pierced by arrows was he through both hand-guards 
in the flesh beneath the nails.l Then the kingly foe was tor- 
mented, and flight became his chief desire ; but unto him in that 
extreme of need flocked his best bowmen, anxious to rescue (their 
king) overwhelmed by the darts of their foe. And the conquer- 
ing foe they hemmed in with thousands of chariots, with har- 
nessed elephants and horses,§ with floods of thick-packed foot- 
men ; so that neither the knight nor his charioteer nor the char- 
iot was to be seen, for the rain of the arrows and the billows of 
the people. But the great knight by the power of his arrows 
broke that protecting array (vwuthini), and wounded the ele- 
phants, now crowding about him. Smitten were the elephants, 
and smiting they rusned upon his chariot ; but firm in all that 
tumult stood the car.' 

B. Ca/oalry. — I find in the Epic no word corresponding to 
this heading, but several for ' horse-riders' (agvaroha, hayaroha, 
hayarohavara, vdjin, sadin), all meaning ' those mounted on a 
horse.' 1 This fact shows the use of the cavalry. Zimmer 
says that horse-riding is known to the Vedic age, but finds no 
mounted cavalry in battle. In the Epic age we have, indeed, 
cavalry, but unorganized.^ The mounted soldiers are recog- 
nized as a body (kulam) apart from others, of course, but do 
not act together. They appear as concomitants of the war- 
cars, dependent groups ; but separate horsemen appear every- 

* Vrnda, vrata, van$a (rathdnam) are found : compare vi. 63. 13, 
poihayan rathavrndani vtijivrndani ca ; and viii. 60. 30 ; 56. 58 ; iv. 53. 
16, etc.; nd 'sid rathapathas tatra, vii. 187. 20, etc. 

t srkkinl parisarhlihan, a common expression. 

J hastdtalayol), ; nakhamdnsdntaresubhih, (= sandhir drsah. N.). C. 
omits this last expression, and the next also. 

H kalpitdih kunjarair haydify ; usually klpta. 

f Compare for terms vi. 46. 29 ; 55. 25 ; 63. 15 ; 71. 16 ; viii. 21. 23, etc. 

If Panini gives us dgva, but this is not necessarily cavalry. 
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where. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants. A body of horsemen is routed by an elephant. 
They were therefore detailed in small numbers to guard the 
war-cars and keep on the flanks of their own elephants. To 
the latter, indeed, they are formally assigned, but seem gen- 
erally to be circling about the chariots. 

Horse-back riding is so common, in peace as well as war,* 
that we are rather surprised at the indifferent riding displayed ; 
for the cavalry-men are mainly conspicuous through falling off 
their horses, quite often from fear alone. They are generally 
grouped with the hastisadinah or elephant-riders, as a force 
antithetical to the main strength of the army, the car-men. 
Thus, two knights drive on their cars ' with horses and horse- 
riders, as if with rushing swans ; ' and we read of riders (vio- 
lating the code !) fighting with the chariot-men, ' piercing their 
heads.'f The verses preceding, with the swan-metaphor, de- 
scribe the cavalry-horses as carrying plumes and dpida, which 
the commentator takes for quivers, but which probably means 
garlands of flowers.:): The same passage adds the fate of 
' many riders of horses' slain by one knight ' with well-knotted 
arrows' (vi. 46. 23). 

The horse-riders form a sort of aides-de-camp, and are dis- 
patched with messages by the king, not being ordinary cavalry- 
men, but knights on horseback attending the monarch. § 

Although the horse-riders are supposed to attack only their 
like, they contend with the chariot-men, as we saw above, and 
fight from rear and side the elephants which they dare not 
meet face to face ; as the ' mountain-beasts,' when maddened 
by the fight, repeatedly overturn both war-cars and horse and 
rider together. | 

In one instance, the horsemen attack the other horsemen 
with darts, but immediately after they attack a charioteer in 
the same way.^f In another case, a knight overthrows car-men 

* Riding was a common amusement. A son says to his father in i. 
100. 61 : ' You seem to be in ill health ; you look green and poorly ; you 
don't go out ahorse any more' (na cd 'gvena vinirydsi). 

f vi. 46. 22, agvdir agryajavdify kecid dplutya mahato rathdn (rathdt ?), 
girdiisy ddadire vird rathindm agvasddinafy. 

X haydir api haydrohdg cdmardpidadharibhih, hansdir iva mahdve- 
gdir anyonyam abhividrutdh, vi. 46. 20 (cdmarakaldpa,N.). The sddi- 
nah (seated equites) are opposed to the pdddtdh (pedites), and to the 
rathinah, those in petorrita. Compare vi. 71. 43 ; 73. 43 ; 75. 25 ; 79. 61 ; 
vii. 145. 36 ; viii. 28. 19, 22. ' Those on the shoulders of elephants' (gaja- 
skandhdh) stand opposed to the foot-soldiers and to rathopastha- and 
vdjiprstha-men, viii. 78. 55 (here, as usual, the f orm pdddtdh). 

§ vi. 120. 28 : cf. gurd hayasddinah, vi. 105. 11 (here a body-guard). 

|| sdgvdrohdn haydn kdngcid unmathya varavdrandh, sahasd ciksipuh 
. . . sdgvdrohdn visdndgrdir utksipya turagdn' gajdh, rathdughdri 
abhimrdnantah sadhvajdn abhicakramuh, etc., vi. 46. 26-27. 

1 vi. 57. 11, 19. 
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from their car and the riders from their horses' backs, more 
commonly said of the riders.* 

The horse-riders are the fighters especially spoken of as 
' drunk with fighting,' yuddhagawnda.\ The arms of the cav- 
alry-men are usually darts only, but we find also spears and 
knives or short swords used by them4 

As the riders fight alone, when killed they fall unnoticed, 
and their horses run loose, increasing the uproar and confusion 
(vi. 105. 21 ff.). Their most efficient aid was given when they 
were hurled against the foe after the elephants had become 
useless, and the throng was too dense and mixed for the employ- 
ment of war-cars. Then the agile and single horsemen could 
do good work on the herd of frightened foot-soldiers, unim- 
peded by fear of heavier foes (so in ix. 23. 60 ff.). The formal 
and unreal arrangement of the army distributes ten or one 
hundred mounted horsemen as a guard to each elephant (see 
below). 

The horsemen are represented as falling asleep on their 
horses' backs when the fight has been continued too long, 
with the elephant riders and charioteers keeping them com- 
pany in weariness. § 

Outside of regular cavalry-men, we find that the chariot- 
knights and kings often flee on horses when their cars are dis- 
abled, and no other refuge presents itself, such as leaping 
into a friendly car (the common escape) (ix. 25. 23). 

The horse of the cavalry-man was not driven by a goad, as 
was the chariot-horse, but by a whip. This (described as gilded) 
was fastened to the wrist of the rider, leaving his hand free. J 
The whip gives us a figure in describing a fiery-tempered man, 
' restless under that word as is a fine horse under the whip.'l" 
It is doubtful whether saddles were used ; but the bridle and 
bit are to be assumed, as in the case of the chariot-horse. 



* vi. 108. 33. Compare the like accounts in vi. 63. 15 : sddinag cd 'gva- 
prspiebhyal], a knight knocks down with his club ; as he does the ele- 
phant-rider's, infantry, and all other opponents, ' like an elephant 
grinding down reeds' (nadvaldni, ib. 14). 

f E. ii. 125. 14. Also of barbarians on elephants, Mbh. vii. 112. IT. 

% vii. 165. 21, sddinah sddibhify sardham prdsagaktyrsfipd'yayafy sa- 
mdgacchan. Compare arms of elephant- and horse-riders as prdsa, 
mudgara, nistringa, paragvadha, gadd, R. vi. 52. 11 ; prdsa especially 
for horse-rider is assumed, R. vi. 49. 67 ; and above, vi. 57. 19. 

§ ' Some fell asleep on the backs of their horses, some in the chariot- 
nest, some on the elephants' shoulders,' vii. 184. 38. 

] baddhafy sddibhujdgresu suvarnavikrtd}}, kagah (along with beryl- 
handed ankugas for the elephants), viii. 58. 30. The chariot-horse was 
pricked with apratoda, the elephant with a tottra and an ankuga, and 
the cavalry-horse was driven by a kaga, vii. 134. 6. 

T[ vaco na mamrse . . ■uttamdgvd$ kagdm iva, ix. 32. 36. Compare 
viii. 21. 23, and R. ii. 16.22, vdkkagayd (Epic, loc. cit., vdkpratodena) pa- 
riplditah kagaye 'va hayafy sadhus tvardvan. 
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Probably the frequently-mentioned blankets found on the field 
served as saddles.. The riders wore breast-plates and turbans 
besides their arms.* 

C. The elephant-riders. — The common names for the ele- 
phant used in the Epic, gaja, ndga, dvipa, hastin, Jcarenu, 
karin, dantin, dvirada, matanga, kunjara, varana, pota, for 
the most part serve merely as plain descriptive adjectives ('the 
twice-drinker,' ' the handed one,' ' the tusked one,' ' the defen- 
der,' etc.), and are synonymous. f 

These beasts were employed en masse as a moving wall in at- 
tack at the outset of battle, as a standing wall in defense, and, 
thirdly, as individual foragers through the confused crowd of 
blood-seeking desperadoes that make the back-ground of every 
battle-scene. More rarely, they were used by respectable 
knights in a civilized manner. But, as generally presented to 
us, we find them mounted by a gang of low soldiers sitting on 
the shoulders of the beast (gajasfoandhah), who were armed 
with knives, daggers, pots of oil, stones, and other weapons and 
missiles, with which to strike the soldiers beneath. The gaja- 
rohah or hastisadinah were also set to catch the victims below 
by the hair and then cleave their necks, or to slip forward upon 
the tusks and slay the horses or men that the weapons of the 
beasts might miss. The cavalry are especially forward in at- 
tacking elephants, but always covertly. It required a special 
study to be master of an elephant, and the ' elephant-science ' 



* In viii. (21. 23) 24. 66 (horsemen armed with darts, swords, spears, 
and wearing kaiieuka and usnisa) ; the khallna, coverings, etc., of vi. 
54. 59 ff., might belong to any horses. I hesitate to take pithaka in i. 
84. 21 as ' saddle,' (as P. "W. suggests). The commentator understands 
a royal team (rdjayogya), and describes it as one drawn by men ; the 
naraydna we have had above. The context would favor a vehicle, 
perhaps like gibikd in the next verse, which would sufficiently explain 
the ' seat' (naraydnavigesds takhatardvd iti mlecchesu prasiddhdh), and 
give the same meaning of couch as in pithika, e.' g. R. v. 13. 54*. The 
pifhamarda (iv. 21. 33) does not necessarily 'imply a saddle, as the seat 
may be a blanket (kambola), or agvdstara, paristoma, rdnkava — all 
these being used on the horses, ' spread over them' (vi. 96. 74) ; although 
in itself we might well regard plfha as the saddle, were it not for the 
negative evidence of lack of such things in descriptions teeming with 
everything wearable by horse or driver. In vii. 23. 37 we find of a 
chariot's steeds rukmapifhdvakirnd haydh (C. prsfha, v. N.) : taken by 
the commentator to mean yellow-backed steeds, but certainly not here 
saddled. But compare from the Puranic period Var. P. 96. 10, agvdh . . 
kdncanapithanaddhdrohdir yuktdh. Parydna, saddle, is not used. 
Compare padma of elephants, below. Worth noting is the fact that 
the earliest Greek allusion to India contains a reference to what some 
interpret as saddled camels used like horses. (Aeschylus, Suppl. 284 ; 
cf. Hd. iii. 99.) In vii. 112. 55, horses are made to drink wine before the 
fight. 

+ The gajdroha rides the dantin, vi. 55. 25, etc. ; and the gajdroha 
rides the kuhjara, xvi. 7. 36. 

vol. na 34 
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was an important part of military discipline.* The weapons 
usually employed against the elephant are (iron) arrows ; but 
the statement sometimes made in the Epic, that a knight kills 
an elephant with one arrow, like so many others of like nature, 
must he taken with the latitude that Hindu longitude demands. 
The remark of Arjuna that he can kill the Kirata with the end 
of his bow,f as a man does an elephant with the end of a sharp 
stake (of iron), shows perhaps that this was the method of dis- 
posing of them if they became ungovernable.^: 

The great chiefs, princes, kings, mount elephants so rarely 

* gajagiksd with nltigdstra, i. 109. 19 ; compare viii. 38. 16, hastigiksa- 
kdir vinlta%. The art consisted as much as anything in keeping one's po- 
sition. Compare vii. 87. 19, where the 'harnessed and cruel' elephants 
(varmi^alj,, rdudrakarminal),) are described as 'ridden well' (suvirudhd 
hastyarohaih). In attacking one crawls under and smites in vii. 26. 23 
(anjalikdvedha). 

+ Compare xvi. 7. 62, dhanu$kotyd tadd dasyun avadhit. 

£ Compare the arrangement of the elephants in the day's opening ar- 
ray, described in the battle-orders above. In mid-battle such a com- 
pound line is also spoken of as the ' line of elephants,' attacked by one 
knight (ndgdnikam, vi. 115. 29) ; but ordinarily only disordered single 
beasts are found. The descriptions are much alike ; the riders' reach- 
ing down, seizing by the hair (kegapakse), and beheading the foe, is 
spoken of in vi. 57. 14 ; where also, 11 ff., we find the cavalry attacked 
by prdsa and the elephants by ndrded, (iron) arrows, and, 16, the ' hero 
knowing well the battle' crawling out on the tusk, karivi$dnastl),a. 
The vlro ranavigdradah and gajagiksdstravedl, here so called,' shows 
more respect for this kind of fighting than our disgust can appreciate. 
The training is required not only of the elephant leader or keeper 
(mahdmdtra), but of the riders, who are ' experts ' in this sort of fight- 
ing (viii. 22. 3), and, as this verse shows, in part foreigners (mekaldlb 
kogald madrd dagdrnd nisadhds tathd, gajayuddhesu kugaldh kalingdijf, 
saha). Compare vii. 112. 28; xii. 101.4, prdcyd mdtangayuddhesu kuga- 
Idfy kutayodhinah. The verse viii. 78. 55-6 shows the ordinary position of 
these riders to be on the shoulders of the elephant, as distinct from those 
upon the back of the horse, or the ' lap ' of the war-car {krtvd gunydn 
rathopasthdn vdjiprtfhdn . . nirmanu§ydn gajaskandhdrl). For the 
fight of elephant against elephant we have the proverbial comparison 
pratyudyaydu rathend 'gu gajam pratigajo yathd, viii. 86. 21 , and an ex- 
ample in vii. 26. 36 ; for the way in which the beasts trampled and 
tusked their adversaries while themselves attacked, one of many exam- 
ples : mahdgajdn pdrgvatal), prsthatag edi 'va nijaghnur hayasddinafy, 
vidrdvya ca bahun agvdn ndga vi§dndig ed 'pare, jaghnur mamrdug 
ed 'pare, sdgvdrohdng ea turamgdn visdndir vivyadhu ru$d, apare cik- 
gipur vegdt pragrhya . . . viii. 28. 20 ff. Like accounts in vii. 153. 5 ; 
vi. 46. 27. For weapons used, see more particularly below. Arjuna's 
comparison of his dhanuskoti to the giddgra with which an elephant 
is killed is found iii. 39. 48. It may be a sword. The tusk itself is 
called pole-tooth, i§ddanta, from its size, v. 86. 7 (Idngala) ; the same 
verse containing the oft-noted rut-mark of this beast (compare i. 221. 53), 
with the implication, further, of eight attendants for one elephant 
being the proper thing : nityaprabhinndn mdtangan i§ddantan pra- 
hdrinah, astdnuearam ekdikam a§tdu ddsydmi .... The capture of 
elephants is noticed in R. vi. 62. 35, arthdir arthd nibadhyante gajdir 
iva mahdgajdJ} : not, therefore, by females, as Strabo asserts. Vayu 
P. i. 16. 19 alludes to the training of wild elephants by a hook. 
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that we may be entitled to infer that the practice of a king's 
fighting from a great howdah (vimmia) on an elephant's back is 
later than the other methods of car-fighting, and that mention 
of it will be among the later additions. It was probably first 
customary in peaceful jaunts, and then extended to war ; the 
latter must have been synchronous with abdication of warrior 
prowess in the main ; yet we find a few instances of elephants 
being ridden in war, notably by the Yavana prince.* 

The elephants were attended by ' protectors,' both the animal 
that served as general 'guard of the herd,'f and the human 
flank-protectors, of which we find four, one for each corner of 
the beast4 But we also find seven car-men, guard of one ele- 
phant, as the normal number. § 

The still more formal distribution of forces gives a rather 
different picture of the relative use of the elephant. This ac- 
count groups all the fighters engaged, and may be here given 
in full. The elephants are looked upon in this passage not as 
an independent array, but as adjuncts to the knights in chariots, 
ten or fifty about each car. Here we find that seven men (not 
in chariots, as above) attend each elephant, two leading it by 
hooks (ankugadhardu), two carrying bows, two carrying swords, 
one carrying a spear and club {caMipinaJcadhrt). According 
to the same description, the distribution of horse-riders was 
thus : if each war-car had ten elephants, then each elephant 
had ten horse-riders, and each horse-rider in turn had a guard 
of ten foot-men, pa.darahsah ; if each car had fifty elephants, 
then each elephant had one hundred horsemen, and each horse- 
man seven foot-men. | 

* Compare i. 69. 13, tarn (rajanam) devardjapratimam mattavdrana- 
dhurgatam . . nirydntam anujagmire. In war we find a prince on an 
elephant in iv. 65. 6 (the beast is slain forthwith by one arrow in the 
forehead). Duryodhana enters the war thus, vi. 20. 7. Compare Bhaga- 
datta, vi. 95. 33 ff . ; vii. 26. 19 ff . ; and Wilson, iv. 294. The Greeks give 
a special account of the Hindu elephant (see Arrian) and manoeuvres 
with them, partly confirmed by our text (see I. A. vi. 239). 

t gajayuthapa, vi. 54. 41, etc. 

\ gajdndm pddaraksdh, vi. 46. 13 ; four in iv. 65. 6 : these are knights 
in chariots supporting a prince who rides an elephant. 

§ vi. 81. 14, ndgenage rathdlj, sapta saptd cd 'gvd ratherathe, anvay- 
vam daga dhdnuskd dhanuske daga earminah. Compare xvi. 7. 36, 
kunjardir gajdrohd yayuh .' . sapddarak?dih samyuktdfy sdntardyu- 
dhika yayu%. 

|| So in v. 155. 16 ff . The Agni Purana gives only fifteen footmen, and 
other accounts also vary, as three horses and five footmen are some- 
times quoted. Three bowmen were on an elephant, according to Me- 
gasthenes. Compare Wilson, iv. 292 ff. The Matsya array numbers 
8,000 chariots, 1,000 elephants, 60,000 horses, in iv. 31.33. A saint sets 
the example of having 100 elephants to each car, and 1,000 horses to 
each elephant, vii. 60. 3-4. The truth of all this reckoning is simply that 
we have different orders recommended at different times, by different 
persons, and this late arrangement of the Epic itself is purely formal, 
and self -contradictory, if we take it as a law. 
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These 'mountainous beasts' (viii. 85. 4, etc.) are armed with 
spikes and iron harness. They wear a Tcaksya or girth about 
the middle, and carry flags, vaijaycmtl, emblems, hooks, quivers, 
guards, neckchains, bells, wreaths, nets, umbrellas, and blankets, 
possibly with rings about the feet.* 

The tott/ra, prod, and ankuga, hook, are used to urge and di- 
rect the beast. To these we have perhaps Jcankata to add, as 
a goad.f The elephant is at his best when sixty years old, and 
then a type of male rigor ; gift-elephants are so spoken of, this 
being the perfect age.J But even a young elephant is formid- 
able: 'then he became a young elephant' is a self-explaining 
metaphor on the battle-field.§ No special sagacity is shown 
by the elephants, except in the burning of a forest, where 
they try to squirt the fire out (i. 223. 80) ; but they are celebrated, 
as the horses are, for their endurance of noises when well- 
trained (ii. 61. 16); and, like the horses, they weep in battle. | 
They are occasionally called by pet names. Drona names his 

* Compare above, and v. 152. 16, gajdfy kanfakasamndhdh, lohavar- 
mottaracchaddh, with the like description of metal armor in xii. 100. 
7-8. Compare E. vi. 111. 10, hemakaksydbhilj, saghan{dbhih karenubhil}, ; 
and R. v. 80. 32, kantakavarma, of elephants. See, too, Mbh. vii. 36. 
34 ; and the (gold) jala or net fastened to the elephant in vi. 20. 7. The 
kankana or foot-ring, iii. (C.) 15757, is kinkini (-bhu^aryih,) in B. 271. 
22. The grdiveydifti), necklaces, were probably for use as well as orna- 
ments ; they are associated with ' bells and spears ' (vi. 54. 54 : cf . 96. 69). 
The coverings, as in the case of the horses, go by various names, kam- 
bala, astara, dstarana, etc., and are of wool or goat-hair (rankara ; the 
best woolen stuff, d'vikam, from the mountaineers, Parvatiya, v. 86. 9). 
Colored woolen blankets, kuthd, are also common (vi. 57. 26 ; viii. 24. 64). 
Paristoma may be a bolster ; it is found with the other coverings on car- 
riages and elephants, and is said to be of different colors. The elephants 
themselves are dark (-blue) or speckled, gaja nildl} of vi. 59. 15, etc. 
Indra's white elephant does not appear. Padminalj, qualifying gajdh 
may mean speckled. It might also mean ' bearing a high saddle ' : lit- 
erally, ' furnished with (something like) a lotus,' used usually of spots 
on the forehead. But in i. 198. 16, N. defines padma as an eight-cor- 
nered, eight-pillared saddle, i. e. a howdah. Compare ' the gold-girdled, 
wreathed, gold-decked padminah' elephants of ii. 61. 15 (N. here 
' speckled '). In vii. 115. 55, vimdna is howdah (later varandaka). In 
the first passage the tusks are gilded. The bells are called 'sharp- 
sounding ' (patughantdlj) in i. 221. 54. Gold girdles and flags also in E. ; 
e. g. gajayodhd gajdg cat 'va hemakaksal} patdkinah, E. ii. 101. 35. Com- 
pare Mbh. vi. 60. 4. 

t Kankafa, e. g. vii. 187. 47, may mean breast-plate or goad. The 
tottra, vii. 134. 6 : ankuga, vii. 29. 17 (sarvaghdti) ; in ix. 20. 16, both of 
these urge the ' elephant-king ;' compare vi. 45. 5 ; and also ib. 55. 32 
(for cattle, atfrd is the proper goad). The ' sound of bells and ele- 
phants' goads' is here mentioned. The goad, like the whip, is gilded, 
vii. 148. 46. Compare vii. 29. 19b-21a (C. omits). 

± §a$tihdyandh, prabhinndlj,, iv.31.31, etc. As a gift, compare viii. 
38. 9. 

§ bhl?mo poto 'bhavat tadd, vi. 81. 45 ; poto as ' an elephant of ten 
years' seems too young. 

I agruni mumueur nagal},, ix. 23. 24. 
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elephant for his son.* A sort praised in vii. 112. 17 is anja- 
naka. The metaphor of the horse impatient under the 
whip is repeated in the case of the word-wounded knight en- 
during contempt as little as an elephant crazed by the hook.f 
Their terrible noise is often alluded to.J 

D. Weapons. — The distinction between offensive and defen- 
sive weapons is naturally not to be attempted in all cases. I 
divide for the sake of convenience, and shall treat with the 
strictly offensive weapons the non-offensive appurtenances of 
the same. 

The arms inevitably first are bow, quiver, and arrow, as 
one group.§ 

1. The bow : This is the weapon xar i^oyrjv, for, as in the 
Veda, ayudha is both the general word for weapon and, with- 
out limitation, for the bow.| More specific names for this 
weapon are the commonly used words dhanus, cdpa, carasana, 
and (from their material) Jcdrmuka, gdrnga.*^ 

* agvatthdme Hi hi gajah khydto ndmnd, vii. 190. 17. The name, from 
its assumed derivation, fits an elephant better than a boy, and we 
might also, regarding the age of each, imagine that the boy was 
named for the elephant, but it is said otherwise : agvasye 'vd 'sya yat 
sthdma nadatah pradigo gatam, agvatthdmai 'va bdlo 'yarn tasmdn 
. ndmnd bhavisyati, i. 130. 48-49. The immortal elephants all have 
names, the most famous being Indra's Airavata. Compare v. 99. 15, 
and the verse airdvatah pundariko vdmanah kumudo 'njanah, puspa- 
dantah sarvabhdumah supraiihag c,a diggajdh, Am. Koc. 1. 1. 2. 5 ; Ag. 
P. 19. 27 ; Br. Sam. 32. 1 ; K. Nit. xvi. 8 ; Lassen, I. A. i. 364. 

t iv. 66. 1. Compare the same figure, R. ii. 39. 43 (tottra). 

% brnhita, ix. 9. 14 ; 55. 42. The Brh. Nar. P. 10. 15 ff. gives hresita as 
the sound of horses ; brnhita as that of elephants ; tain as that of bow 
and arrow (compare {anJcu, damaru, doubtless oiiomatopoetic), and 
phit as the noise of the war-car. In closing this topic, the exact state- 
ments of the dhanurveda in the Agni Purana on the use of the steeds, 
elephants, and arms employed may be quoted as appropriate, though not 
finally explaining the more vague statements of the Epic. Thus, at 
the end of chapter 251 we find three horses given to the car ; two hook- 
bearers, one leader, two shoulder-riders, and two swordsmen given to 
each elephant ; previous to this we have a purely Epic list of ordinary 
arms, and the statement that the sword is worn on the left, the quiver 
on the right, the noose is ten hands long, the arrows are twelve musfis 
long, the bow is four hands, and smaller for the foot-soldiers ; the 
soldier should shoot low, etc. The divisions of weapons, etc., as in the 
Epic (compareAg. P. 248. 1 ff., 24, 36 ff.; 249.2 ff.; 250. Iff.; 251 to end). 

§ Rajendralala Mitra remarks, Ind. Ar. i. 397, that dhanurdhara 
(bow-holder) is even to-day applied to one that knows how to achieve 
' success in other walks of life.' This art being well learned indicated 
a perfect warrior. The bow is at all times the type : e. g. rdmah . . 
gre$fhah sarvadhanusmatdm, R. v. 30. 5 (see below, on Dhanurveda). 
Bow, arrow, and breast-plate are the weapons and defense of the early 
period. Compare Ait. Br. 7. 19 (Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 30), athdi Hani 
Jcsatrasyd 'yudhdni pad agvarathah havaca isudhanva. 

1 sarvdyudha, vii. 175. 12 ; the bow, vi. 118. 43, etc. 

IT The form dhanvan (dhanva) is rare, but occurs in composition : 
agradhanvd, viii. 65. 1 ; drdhadhanva, vii. 61. 9 (compare drdhavedhana, 
sure shot, in nimitte durapdtitve laghutve drdhavedhane '. '. bravitu . . 
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The 'bowman' is often synonymous with 'charioteer,' but 
may be used of footmen in the field.* The end of the bent 
bow was the place whence, as the descriptions show, the ar- 
row was shot ; and I take it this means that the bow was bent 
into a circle, so that the arrow head seemed to lie back of the 
two bow-ends.f 

The favorite material for making this weapon is the hrmuka 
wood, and this word used alone as adjective indicates the bow4 
The horn-bow appears, however, to have been the best, for it 
was this that Vishnu used.§ The Greeks report at an early date 
the use of cane bows by the Hindus, as well as of iron-tipped 
cane arrows. | The length of the bow is several times spoken 
of as talcwnatra, a ' palm' long, which, when compared with 
the numerical qualification employed in sadaratni, may prob- 
ably be interpreted as six cubits in length. But we hear of 
the bow of a demon being a cubit broad and twelve cubits 
long, and the shooting-strifes for a wife in the Epic and in the 
Ramayana alike would indicate an (unusual) use of very heavy 
bows : the scene in the Epic representing far-distant shooting ; 
that in the Eamayana, expressly a weighty bow. According 
to Egerton, five feet is the ordinary length of the Hindu bow 
(generally of bamboo).^ As in the Vedic age, the knight held 
the bow as high as possible : that is, with the shaft level to the 
eye, and well forward, pulling the arrow back to his ear ; 
and he must therefore have raised the bow perpendicularly, 
not horizontally, and not have pulled, as did Homer's heroes, 

vigesam, vii. 74. 23) ; dhanva in dhanurdhardya devdya priyadhanvdya 
dhanvine . . (namaJj), vii. 202. 44. Like gardsana is gardvdpa, a name 
of the quiver (not the ' bow,' P. W.) from regarding it as a storehouse of 
arrows. Examples in vi. 90. 61 ; vii. 188. 21 (garasana and gardvdpa) : 
cf . viii. 77. 42 (dhanufykdgdm gardvdpdm . . nadlm) ; vii. 14. 12 ; 156. 177. 

* dhanvin = rathin, vii. 103. 33. The term connotes even a slave in 
R. ii. 92. 15. But the usual use is as in vii. 34. 17 ; R. vi. 35. 10, dhanvl 
rathastho 'tiratho 'timrah, ' a bowman, a charioteer, a splendid char- 
ioteer, a splendid hero.' 

f The expression dhanu$kotyd 'bhicoditaj),, ' hurled by the bow-end ' 
(viii. 35. 17), is to be taken more prosaically, as merely indicating the 
strength of the bow. Dfianuskoti is in the Vedic language drtnl. The 
later language has afant as the notch on the end, perhaps a dialectic 
equivalent. 

%kdrmuka as bow, iv. 38. 11; 64.2; 43.11, etc.; compare MrmuJca, 
M. xi. 139. 

§ gdrnga, viii. 79. 23, etc. 

I Hd. vii. 65. 

IT Arjuna's bow is called tdlamdtra, i. 189. 20 ; v. 160. 108 ; Drona's is 
a sadaratnidhanui}, i. 167. 25. Another palm-estimate is that of vydyd- 
masaham atyartham trnarajasamam (gatydivam) in iv. 40. 6, where the 
bow is also (7) gilded, and ' without holes' (avranam). Compare tala- 
matram dhanur grhyd, vi. 49. 35 ; tdlamdtrdni cdpdni, vii. 45. 16. The 
demon's long bow is described in vii. 175. 19. Compare x. 18. 6, a like 
bow of five kiskus. 
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to the breast. The great how so pulled looked like a crescent, 
or, in view of its terrible appearance, is likened to the weapon 
of Indra.* 

Arjuna alone is 'left-handed' (savyasdcin), or, more truly, 
ambidexter, and uses either hand to draw the string, f 

.The string {jya) of the bow should be made of mwrva-grass. 
It is a mistake to suppose that (as the JSTltip. teaches) the bow 
was strung with two cords at once. The cord is noosed at 
each end, and consists of different strands, but bound together 
into one string. The sound of the bow-string twanging on the 
hand-guard of leather is often alluded to as one of the com- 
mon noises of battle. £ 

* The expression ' up to the ear' is used either of bow or of arrow. 
Compare viii. 90. 57, tato 'rjuno dvddagabhify sumuktdir varahakarqair 
nigitdih satnarpya, ndrdeam dglvisatulyavegam dkarifapurnaydtam 
utsasarja ; ix. 28. 5, dkarnaprahitalj, (earafr) ; viii. 83. 39, supunkhena 
suyantritena susaihgitdgrena gareija dkarqamuktena samdhitena (guralj, 
. . giro jahara) ; vii. 47. 9, rukmapuhkhaify . . dkarifasamacoditdil}, ; vii°. 
156. 184, mumocd 'karnapurnena dhanusd gar am ; R. vi. 53 . 75, karndyata 
visrstena garend 'nataparvand ; R. vi. 79. 16, bdnam akarndt purayitva 
sasarja. The bow is ' full' when rounded ; then the epithet is carried 
over to the arrow. Compare II. iv. 133 for the Homeric view : vevpyv 
fiiv fia^a xefiaaev. The size and shape are indicated, as stated above, in 
vi. 44. 17 ; vii. 38. 18 ; 40.33; 124.35; 156.111, dyatakdrmukal} ; 167.46; 
169. 28. Gandiva (Arjuna's bow) looks like a wheel of Are, it is bent so 
far into a circle (agnieakra, iv. 64. 14). Compare R. vi. 51. 87, where the 
arrow is joined to the dgneyam astram, and both it and the bow ' gleam' 
(jajvdla). The circle is expressly stated to be the shape taken by the 
bow. Compare references above with i. 133. 3 ; and vii. 160. 47, manda- 
likrtakdrmukafy, 'one whose bow is bent into a circle.' 

+ vii. 143. 34. In vi. 59. 96, vicakarsa dorbhydm mahddhanufy, we 
have an exceptional act, probably uncalled for by actual necessity, as 
the bow was of course stretched back by the hand, or even by the 
fingers alone : garam . . . angulibhir vyakarsata, i. 132. 59. 

1 In iii. 23. 3 ; vii. 90. 25, etc., we find the jya mdurvi. Compare viii. 
21.23, maurvyd talatre nyahanat. The jydga ta of viii. 90. 98 speaks 
in fact against a plurality of strings (general verses on the use of the 
bow-string, jydvadhdna, etc., ib. 99-100). Arjuna's bow has one string 
noosed at each end, jydpdga (compared with the two vpadhana), iv. 35. 16. 
When one bow-string breaks, another has to be tied on, iv. 59.9 : yoja- 
ydmdsa navayd maurvyd gdn$,ivam. Compare iii. 168. 76, ajardm . . 
jydm . . gdndive samayqjayat. The murva string constantly used in 
the Epic is partly replaced by a string of hemp and hide in the later Agni- 
Purana ; and here metal as well as horn and wood (or ' iron and horn 
mixed') is employed in the making of bows (which are further, accord- 
ing to this authority, four cubits in length) ; but the bamboo is most 
extolled. This passage, Ag. P. 244. 4 ff . (quoted without reference by 
Wilson and R. Mitra), might there have been contrasted with the Epic 
usage distinctly earlier (compare dhanunsi gardng ca dlptdn mdurvlg ca 
in iii. 23. 3, etc.) Some technicalities may be mentioned here. Drawing 
the bow is vikrsya, utsrjya, anamya, vidhunvan, visphdrayan; the 
shooting of the arrow is visrjan, or a compound of as or of sic, ' cast- 
ing' or • emission ;' cyu is also used in the same way. Of the bow-string 
we find vikarsan, 'stretching:' avasrjya, 'letting go;' in case of a 
knight ready to shoot, avamrjya, 'fingering the bow-string,' is used. 
Sajya, sajja are used of the bow, but as well of the arrow. Compare for 
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As to the decorations of the bow, it is generally described 
first as being 'pure,' that is spotless, and then as 'of gold' 
or 'golden-backed:' by which we may understand some Kind 
of gilding or gold ornamentation ; and this is probably meant 
when 'gold bows' are spoken of by later works, although 
among metallic arms. Not only was the bow painted many 
colors (i. 225. 8, 9), but it was ornamented with all sorts of 
gold figures, 'drops of gold,' insects, elephants, etc., dis- 
tributed (vibhaktdh) upon its surface ; representations also of 
the heavenly bodies are to be found upon it ; and even gems 
of value were set in the wood.* The range of the bow (ba- 
nagoeara ; dhanu-cmtara is a technical measurement^ is not 
described as very great, but the force of the shot is repre- 
sented as terrific. It is difficult to say whether the many sto- 
ries of heroes slaying elephants and horses with an arrow 
apiece, overturning chariots, and transfixing armed knights, are 
all due to poetic exaggeration, or may be based upon relatively 
good shooting power. Heading as from the point of view of the 
later writers' knowledge, we should not be inclined to acknowl- 
edge any great dexterity in the use of the weapon. The 
knights are portrayed as wonderful in the strength and rapid- 
ity of their shots ; but their shooting except for this is rather 
ineffectual. Their aim was apparently less good than their 
quickness in reshooting, although a few cases of good shots 
are mentioned, and the practice of amusing one's self by shoot- 
ing into the foe's open wounds is largely indulged in by the 
heroes, and argues well for their skill. But had they really had 
any great expertness, they would not have wasted so many 
arrows before killing each other, in the single duels; for, in 

the ordinary use tdv anye dhanusi sajje krtva gatrubhayamkare, vii. 170. 
43 ; and, for illustrations of the above uses, see P. W. s. sajja, and com- 
pare vi. 79. 9 ; 74. 1 ; 101. 42 ; 109. 13 ; 81. 38 ; vii. 16. 36 ; 127. 28 ; 145. 51 ; 
183.51. In vii. 2. 23-29 (warrior well described) we find cdpdni and 
jydh samnahanopapanndh, of the different string-strands. Compare 
also vii. 191. 3, dhanur jditram dddya jaladanihsvanarh drdhajyam, etc. 
Adhijya is not often used. An instance is viii. 20. 25 : dhanur athd 
'dhijyam krtva. The setting on of the arrow is samdhdna. The bow is 
always unstrung when not in use. The technical use in R. seems to be 
about the same as in Mbh. Compare R. i. 77. 38, saihdhaya sa garatfi cd- 
pam vicdkar$a . . vikr§ya . . tad dhanuij, sagaram (analogy with saj- 
jam dhanuh, compare' ib. vijya). Sajjlkuru ratham (xiii. 53. 30) shows 
further extension, also used of other objects : compare sajjay and sajjl- 
bhu. 

* In vi. 100. 13, and often, we find the expression ' bow with a golden 
back' (hemaprstham dhanuh), while the animal-ornamentation is de- 
scribed, e. g. in iv. 42. 1 ff., as if figures were placed at equal intervals, 
the 'drops' (bindavah) being the simplest form. A white bow orna- 
mented with the figures of five leopards is here mentioned. Gems on 
the bows (as on most of the weapons of the knights) are common : com 
pare vii. 168. 11. 

r Compare dhanuh in dhanuhgataparindhah, R. vi. 44. 36, etc. 
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spite of 'all-protecting armor,' several vital points were ex- 
posed, and we often read of one knight wounding another 
with several successive arrows, yet doing no serious damage.* 

This brings us to the point of regarding the skill most 
praised in handling the bow. We find it is the 'quickness 
and lightness' that the great heroes of the bow are famous 
for (not sureness), and that the quickness consists in the abil- 
ity to discharge several arrows at once, as the Hindu says : 
that is, perhaps, an apparently unintermitted discharge, ow- 
ing to the quickness of stringing. Thus, for instance, the 
Hindu conception of the last quotation would be a simultane- 
ous shooting of three arrows. The fiction is carried further. 
Five hundred arrows are sometimes shot ' in a twinkling,' or 
expressly ' with one movement.' Thence the common for- 
mula describing a fierce fight : ' the sky became clouded with 
the arrows' of two contestants. A technical term, Aastavdpa, 
' hand-throw,' was used to characterize this art. The weakness 
of the special shot was doubtless due to practicing this general 
discharge of arrows. Wonderful marksmanship, as we under- 
stand it, seems to belong to the accretionary legends of the 
Pandus, as in the tournament, the description of the svayam- 
vara, the unlucky rival of Drona, etc. (see below, on Science 
of the Bow.)f 

The noise of the bow and twang of the string are objects 
of the poet's attention ; and a favorite scene in the story is 
the motionless admiration of a whole army gazing upon two 
heroes engaged in a bow-duel. We notice in such duels that, 
though the bow is beloved and has a pet name, yet it is often 
rejected in mid-fight ; so that we must suppose the war-car fur- 
nished with many bows4 The bow itself is often chopped in 
two with arrows. A single arrow may be driven with force 



* Compare viii. 51. 36, karnah . . . bhimasenam tribhify cardil),, dkar- 
namulam vivyddha dydham ayamya karmukam, etc. Here the bow 
is drawn as hard as possible, and three arrows pierce the foe, but no 
great harm is done. 

t hastavdpa in v. 33. 22 (C. 706, capa) denotes an output of sixty-one 
arrows ; but rive hundred at once is mentioned in v. 60. 16, and again 
in v. 90. 29 (ksipaty ekena vegena pahca bdnacatdni). As an example of 
the sky becoming clouded with arrows we may take vii. 139. 45. Ar- 
juna is especially famous for Idghava and sdusfhava, no one excelling 
him in this 'lightness and quickness,' whether using ksura, bhalla, 
ndrdca, or vipdtha (different arrows), i. 139. 6-7 : compare ix. 22. 16, etc. 
The ' well-governed arrow' of viii. 83. 39 may be of aim, but is more 
likely of force — unless.'for suyantritah, we read with P.W. supattritah,. 

\ The dual of bow may imply simply the double bow : that, is with 
two curves. We find this e. g. R. ii. 106. 11, kuru sajje ca dhann§i ka- 
vacam dhdrayasva ca. 

vol. xiv. 35 
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enough to go through a man's head and come out, falling to 
earth hehind him.* 

The ' law' of the warrior commands that the archer shall at- 
tack only the archer. This law is a fiction. Nothing is more 
common than for a knight first to slay his foe's helpless char- 
ioteer and then his proper antagonist. With the fall of the 
driver the horses usually become unmanageable and flee. 
' With arrows drawn to the ear the knight slew the charioteer,' 
after which the horses galloped away with the empty car.f 

2. The quiver. We have several names for this companion 
of the bow. The most general is the old isudhi, ' arrow- 
holder,' named with dhanus and jyd in many places, but not 
particularly described. It is probable that an expert warrior 
using many arrows had a pair of large quivers, perhaps fast- 
ened together. We could thus explain the common dual use 
of the word4 Discarding impossibilities, the quiver appears 
usually to have held from ten to twenty arrows. It was fas- 
tened Qxiddha) on the right of the back. Other terms for the 
quiver alone are tuna or tunlra, while nisanga, ' hanger,' may 
be both sword and quiver. The word updsanga also means a 
quiver, but is applied to the larger arrow-holders fastened to 
a horse or an elephant, although used also of men.§ 

* The noise of the string and bow : compare vii. 8. 18 ; 9. 36 ; 32. 41 ; 
38. 13 (nispesana, jydghosa, jydtalanirghosa, -svana). In vi. 53. 10 we 
find, for instance, the scene alluded to above, the army gazing silently 
at two archers ; and here more than one bow is used. So, after one bow 
is cut in two (cdpaih dvidhd oiccheda), we find a second seized (anyat 
kdrmukam adaya, vi. 45. 39). Compare the like scene, tridha ciecheda, 
follow by atha 'nyad dhanur adaya sdyakdng ca caturdaga, vi. 45, 33 ; 
or the same in ib. 73. 5 ; 101. 46 ; viii. 77. 57 (a new bow and sixteen ar- 
rows). The force of the arrow is shown, as said above, by transfixing 
a body in arms and reappearing, in vii. 156. 184 ff. ; 113. 50. 

•)• vi. 72. 26. Regarding the time a bow lasted, we may assume from 
their constant destruction that they were unenduring, unless of horn 
or metal. No positive statement can be made. Arjuna's age rather 
than his bow's is indicated by iv. 43. 6 (' sixty-five years Arjuna had the 
bow'), as the latter is divine. (In regard to the age of the Pandus, com- 
pare the curious expression in v. 48. 27, gigun kftdstrdn agiguprakdgdn 
{drastd) pahca gurdn : relationship more than age is implied). 

1 Singular in viii. 16. 34, etc. Dual in i. 225. 22 ; v. 60. 12 ; ix. 62. 9 
(mahesudhf), etc., of Arjuna's equipment, and the accompanying piece 
to his large bow, Gandiva. Cf. baddhvd tundu dhanuspanih of a 
hunter, R.ii. 65. 17. 

§ Compare viii. 27. 29 ; vii. 29. 16 ; ix. 24. 13 ; vi. 48. 29. The updsanga 
(vi. 106. 22 ff . ; vii. 148. 42; viii. 19. 42; 58.26, etc.), when represented as 
in the chariot, is probably a receptacle more like a box than a real 
quiver. The commentator says that the nisahga was the quiver of a 
foot-soldier ; the tunlra was the same, only larger ; the updsanga was 
a tuna ' carried by horse or elephant:' see below). Updsanga is, however 
(e. g°. iv. 42. 6), used of a knight's quiver, 'golden arrows in a golden 
updsanga! (according to N., the feathers are here called hairs, sdhasrd 
lomavdhinafy). The chariot-quivers in the Ramayana may be tuna, of 
which thirty-two in one car are casually mentioned in R. vi. 51. 18. So 
plural tunlralj,, vii. 29. 16. 
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The kalapa is the quiver with its arrows, one word com- 
prising both, and often antithetical to the bow (Tcalapdni dha- 
nunsi ca). The ornamentation of the quiver appears to have 
been, as in the case of the bow, by raised figures of animals. 
How it was made we are not informed.* 

3. The arrows. The Epic describes arrows of two chief sorts, 
vainava, ' made of reeds,' and ayasa, ' made of iron.' Bone 
arrows appear rarely in late parts. The oldest and com- 
monest names are isu (id*;) and cava (reed). Like the first 
in meaning is astra, ' missile,' united with it in isvastra, the 
bow, and in the expression hrtastra, which, like dhanur- 
dhara, denotes a fine archer, and is an honorary title of a 
good knight. Like the second in meaning, but of later use, 
is odna, a reed, but employed also of iron arrows ; while the 
very common ccdya means the arrow-point, and thence the ar- 
row as a whole.f Beside these we find hhalla and pradara. 
the latter rare, and meaning literally a ' splitter ;';£ the former 
common. The arrow of iron was usually termed ndrdca. 
Other less common forms are discussed below. 

In regard to the employment of the arrows there is little to 
be learned, in spite of the long descriptions in the Epic. As 
said above, they were used to embarrass or slay the foe 
more by numbers than by the skilful use of one. Nothing is 
more common than an incredible number of arrows flymg 
across the field between two champions ; and a ' rain of arrows' 
or ' flood of arrows,' forming a ' network' of darts, ensues 
whenever two heroes contend.§ 

The arrows generally used were, according to indefinite but 
frequent descriptions, large, long, heavy, sharp, strong, able to 
pierce armor, capable of slaying elephants, horses, etc. But 
we find, besides these long (reed) arrows and heavy (iron) ar- 

* Compare pancagdrdulalaksanafy kalapah, iv. 43. 15 (compare ib. 42. 
8, kaldpacapa ! read tuna 9). ' The comparison in iv. 45. 7 shows us 
nothing (the commentator adds nisanga). 

f Astra and isu are each etymologically merely a missile teluni. ,Sa- 
yaka. arrow or dart, conveys the same idea, isvastra occurs in the 
pseudo-Epic and Drona (p. 224), but is not a battle-word. Late also is 
kaji4a, ' joint,' in the sense of arrow. Compare tatre 'svastram akarot, 
xii. 2. 18 ; savisam kdndam dddya mrgaydmdsa vdi mrgam, xiii. 5. 3. 
From is we have also isikd, probably merely a reed magically used, not 
strictly an arrow ; while the root of astra gives us further prdsa, ' a 
projectile,' also a common synonym of any arrow. Compounds of 
these words are isukdra, isvdsa, and upastra, all rare words, the ar- 
row-maker, the arrow-thrower, the little arrow (?). 

% Compare viii. 76. 16, ndrdcandm dve sahasre ca vira triny eva ca 
pradardnam. 

§ Compare vii. 19. 17, 18, caravarsa, caravrsti, carajala; vii. 160. 41, 
bandugha. The war-cars are often lost to sight in these rains. Hence 
calabhaJ), as epithet and comparison, thick as flying locusts, iv. 53. 20, 
etc. 
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rows, an arrow ' one span long' made of reed, meant for fight- 
ing at close quarters, where it could be more quickly ' put to' 
and discharged.* 

The normal length of the arrow was that of the axle of the 
war car. Bound with sinews (mayu), and well feathered, it 
has a ' terrible end,' whether made of reed and tipped with steel 
or wholly of metal. In the reed the epithet ' well-jointed' (su- 
parvan) points to the joints of the reeds being well smoothed. 
Three joints are recommended. The feathers used were of 
various kinds ; hawks, flamingos, and herons furnish the sorts 
most used, various birds being sometimes represented in the 
feathering of one arrow.f 

The sharpness of the arrow is naturally often alluded to, the 
point (mukha, vaktra, agra) and edges (dhara) being ' sharp as 
flame,' or ' sharp as a hair,' for they were ' whetted on stone.' | 

* vditastiled noma gardJ}, used as described in vii. 191. 42 : compare 
id. ib. 122. 60 ; R. vi. 49. 49. The ' putting to' or ' setting on' of any ar- 
row is (yoga, ' fastening,' or, more commonly) nidhdna and samdhdna. 
Compare samdhitesavah, ' with arrows fitted to the bow,' i. 132. 69 ; and 
here, too, lak$ya (c'f. laksa) as the target (68) ; gakyarh veddhurh laks- 
yam (77 ; but samdhitdh gardJ), are arrows shot all at once and falling 
together). Astrayoga, in iv. 2. 20, etc., is the art of shooting. 

f Later authorities specify three cubits as the arrow's length (Nitip. , 
etc.). Egerton says the usual length is two and a half to three feet 
(Handbook of Indian Arms, reviewed in Ind. Ant. 1886, p. 24 ff. I have 
not seen the work itself). The Epic gives the axle of the war-car as the 
norm : an item that might determine the size of the chariot, if one 
could trust the correctness of the later writers as authority for the 
Epic ; this, however, we are not entitled to do. Compare rathdk?amd- 
trdir i§ubhil},, vii. 166. 18 ; 175. 19. The sndyu fastened the arrow- 
head to the shaft. Compare pitdh . . sndyunaddhdh suparvdriah 
pj-thavo dirghagdminal),, vdinavdg cd 'yasdg co 'grdh . . etc., in vii. 99. 
7 (where the commentator explains suk$maearmdgrafy) : a description 
comprising about all that we can learn of the arrow barring the feath- 
ers. For the parvan, compare sarhnataparvabhih, iv. 35. 15 ; vi. 112. 26 ; 
and nataparvan, itself the arrow, vi. 117. 44 ; vii. 129. 27. The favorite 
feathers seem to have been long hawks' feathers, with which the ar- 
rows are ' dressed' (compare vdsa ; kanka-, barhina-, dlrgha-, and gu- 
kapatrdbhdih purvdir ardhdih suvdsasah, uttardir dyasdify pitdir he- 
mapunkhdiljt'gildgitdify, iv. 42. 10). With gdrdhrapalra (vii. 119. 41) and 
kahkapatra (hfdi vivyddha samkruddhah kahkapatraparicchaddil.i . . 
gardih, vi. 101.41) compare vii. 125. 28 and 29, gdrdhrapatra, and kan- 
kabarhinavdjitdih sdyakdih ; also ix. 28. 5, the same, followed by gild- 
dhdutdi)}.. In iv.'43. 18, triparvdnah. 

X Compare gitdir agnigikhdkdrdil}, vii. 104. 82 ; and gildgita, vi. 110. 38, 
applied to an arrow. Lomavdhin, etc., 'sharp as a hair,' is common, 
e. g. iv. 63. 6 (but compare N. in note above). It is not strange that 
this edge can cut the bow of an adversary (e. g. vi. 112. 26), for the 
head seems not to be a point so much as a blade. With gildgita 
compare the frequent epithet gilimukha, used as name of the arrow 
in general, and especially applied to iron arrows igilimukhdih . . bdndir 
nigitdifr . . dyasdih, vi. 114.35; 111.35; 113.40; svarnapuhkhdri chili- 
mukhdh chUdgitdrig cik?epa, viii. 28. 4. This epithet is also applied to 
the sword (see below). 
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The other end of the arrow is adorned with what is often called 
the ' golden' punkha. When applied to a ' knife-arrow,' we find 
the punkha of silver. To drive the arrow up to this part was 
a special feat. The punkha, then, was a metal end attached 
to the main shaft, and was probably added for the purpose of 
making a securer notch (the notch itself being called kudmala), 
and opposed to crnga, the sharp end (viii. 34. 18-19) : a hold 
alike for string and feathers. Oiled arrows are often referred 
to, and fire may have been applied to them thus oiled, as we 
find them spoken of independently as 'glowing;' but I am 
inclined to think that, if arrows really lighted had been used, 
more than this epithet would remain to prove it ; for the 
' glowing,' like the ' flame,' of an arrow is poetical for heat, 
and probably refers only to its sharpness* and its fiery 
touch ; and the word is used where no fire is necessarily imagin- 
able (as of a sword), and where none is certainly discoverable. 
Moreover, these 'glowing arrows' never kindle wood. From 
the effect, then, or lack of effect, I think it doubtful if fire was 
used ; though the mention of ' ignited ' arrows in Manu may in- 
duce some to interpret dlpta as really enkindled. f The ques- 
tion whether poisoned ' arrows were used in war has been, I 
think, unsatisfactorily answered. Wilson says that (bamboo or 
wood) arrows were not poisoned except in the chase. This is 
one of those statements, based on a study of ideals, that must be 
modified by facts. The last part is not wrong ; in the chase 
poisoned arrows are alluded to in the pseudo-Epic quotation 
given above, where we read of hunting with ' poisoned arrows' ; 
yet it is mentioned elswhere that hunting was done with ' pure' 
(i. e. unpoisoned) arrows, showing such sometimes to have been 
the case4 But as to war, the law forbidding poisoned arrows, 



* Compare Antig. 1085, tuffim . . napSlac; roi-evfiaTa . . to>v av fta'AnoQ ovx 
VTreKdpa/iei. 

f tdiladhduta (vii. 139.2), of arrows, properly 'dipped in sesame oil.' 
Fire like arrows are mentioned vii. 120. 19 ; so gard dlptdh,, iii. 23. 3. 
The oil was probably for loss of friction, used of bhalla in general, viii. 
25. 9 idhdv, 'wash in oil,' v. 19. 3 ft.). In ix. 28. 5, gilddhdutajj. (garah) is 
'polished by stone.' In Manu, however, agnijvalitatejana,' ' with the 
point ignited,' vii. 90, may mean ' with sharpness of fire,' used figura- 
tively, but from the context seems literal. That the 'glowing' often 
means merely sharpness may be shown by such examples as viii. 90. 68 
(note also avahraga) ; R. vi. 51. 73, nigitam bdnam jvalantam iva tejasd 
. . dddya dhanuhgresfhe yojaydmdsa. Compare in the following vs. 87 : 
jagrdha ca garam tiksnatii tarn astrena ca samdadhe, dgneyena tato 
'streria yojaydmdsa sdyakam, sa jajvdla mahdbdnah. Compare, too, 
R. vi. 69. 3 ff . : ' the sharp feather-clothed arrows' are gikhisamspargdh. 
In R. vi. 54. 49, all sorts of weapons are dlpta, i. e. bright or sharp : com- 
pare ib. 59, pradiptdsydh . . anye, of men ; and R. vi. 58. 44, drstvd 
gulam jvalantam. 

X Wilson, iv. 355 ff . Compare iii. 36. 45, caranto mrgaydm nityam 
guddhdir bdndir mrgdrthinaJj, (perhaps ' bright '). Poisoned arrows for 
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and the Epic's special statement that one 'honorable fight' 
took place where 'poison' was not used, show that lipta or 
poisoned arrows were generally employed.* It is also possible 
that the common epithet ' i*esembling a snake ' may refer to the 
poison, though perhaps better understood of the sharp bite, the 
whizzing sound, and the darting motion.f 

More than this in regard to the arrows used in the Epic must 
be confined to the special uses of the different sorts, though we 
are here chiefly driven to the interpretation of the name for 
the kind, and the special peculiarities of each mentioned. For, 
as a general thing, the arrows are alluded to in the mass, and 
only here and there do we find particular descriptions. The 
meagre accounts show us, however, many more names than we 
can interpret. Probably several of these are merely epithets 
applicable to different sorts : thus, the gokarna, ' cow-ear,' may 
be of any material, and the gold tips of the ' reed ' may be 
equally applicable to the horn-arrow. I shall, then, only at- 
tempt to gather what I have noted of each, without believing 
that the individual description should be confined to the arrow 
described. Only important is the construction of the possible 
Hindu arrow, though I regret not finding more details. 

Bhima's favorite arrow was the ' crescent-head,' with which 
one can cut a head from a body, or divide a bow in two. This, 
the 'very sharp' ardhacandra, is frequently named with others, 
the ' broad,' anjalika, the vatsadanta, bkalla, etc. (vi. 92. 33 ; 
94. 3 ; vii. 21. 21 ; 115. 27). The vatsadanta is named about as 
often as the ardhacandra. It is, from its name, a calf's-tooth- 
shaped arrow, and from the descriptions is particularly sharp. 
One wards off an onrushing foe with it (vii. 25. 40). It is 
classed with the little known 'broad vipdtha' (i v. 42.7; vii. 
38.23), and its action is, perhaps, as well as anywhere, thus 
exhibited: 'He laid the tooth-shaped arrow on the string 



the chase are assumed in later works. Compare, too, on this point N.'s 
and Medinfs interpretation of grnjanam (on gxnjanakddayali, xiii. 91. 
39), either as visadigdhagastrahatapagumdhsam or as visadigdhapagor 
mansam. 

*M.vii. 90, digdha; Mbh. vii. 189. 11 ff., lipta. Compare xn. 95. 11, 
isur lipto na karni sydt. 

' f prdmuncat punkhasamyuktdn chardn dgivisopamdn, vi. 74. 2. Of 
warrior or of arrow, iii. 33. 86, 87 ; 40. 12 ; of arrow, iv. 59. 13 (garair 
agivisakarair jvaladbhir iva pannagdilf) : compare ib. 64. 6, and viii. 
90.57 (ndrdcam dgivisatulyavegam utsasarja). R. vi. 68. 5, saihdhdya 
gardn dgivisopamdn mumoea nigitan . . sarpdn iva mahdvigdn. Also 
R. ii. 66. 1, garam uddhrtya diptam dgivisopamam. There is here no 
thought of fire. We may add on dipta the application in R. to the 
moon, a car being compared to the moon in glory which is dipta, i. e. 
brilliant— or, as is apologetically added, prajvalan (iva) griyd, as if 
' on fire with beauty,' R. vi. 31. 29-30. 
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— swift as the wind it was — he drew it back until it touched 
his ear, and Satyaki lie pierced upon the belly. Eight 
through the body's guard it cut, and through the body — the ar- 
row with its feathers and its metal butt — and dripping with 
blood it entered the earth' (vii. 113. 49 ff.). 

The ksurapra is a knife-shaped arrow : that is, with a blade- 
head ; and, like all these broad arrows, it cuts, if need be, a head 
from a body. It is spoken of as excessively sharp, and seems 
to have the legally forbidden ' ears,' or prongs bending back on 
the fish-hook plan.* We have in Drona's leadership a list of 
arrows comprising nardca, vatsadanta, bhalla, anjalika, ksura- 
jpra, ardhacandra ; and again a ' h&lf-naraca,'' with nardcas of 
iron.f The nardca here mentioned is of iron, and is, accord- 
ing to another passage in the pseudo-Epic (xiii. 104. 34), distinct 
from the nalika (where we also find the karnin or ' be-eared ' 
arrow differentiated from the ndlika). The expression ksudra- 
ndrdca is here employed, literally 'small.' We find an anti- 
thesis between these again expressed in the battle-scenes, and 
in the Ramayana the ndlika and (bahu-)ndrdca are differen- 
tiated as if dissimilar.^; 

The nardca has a gilded or silvered point, and is perhaps the 
special name for the band dyasdh, or iron shafts, mentioned 
above. It is generally defined as wholly of iron, but is de- 
scribed as ' feathered' (iv. 42.6). The ndlika, of reed nominally, 
may perhaps also have been of metal, as this is the name in 
modern literature of the iron musket.§ The sharpness of the 
nardca, its sinallness compared with the reed, its gold or silver 
point and gold punkha, are the main characteristics dwelt upon 
in this weapon.|J 

Respecting the word sdyaka, although literally merely a pro- 
jectile, it appears to be in most cases confined to the sense of 



* Compare viii. 35. 3, ksuraprena dhanuc chittvd tdtfayamasa karnind : 
sutiksnena, ib. 36. Also vii. 21. 28 (kdydt . . . apdharac chirah) ; 28. 7 ; 
vi. 113. 32, 41. 

f vii. 187. 45 ; ardhanaraca, ii. 51. 35, like ardhasi, ' short sword.' The 
first list in vii. 115. 27-28. 

% Compare the lists above with E. vi. 20. 26 (et circa) ; R. iii. 34. 10, 
ndlikandrdcdis tiksndgrdiq ca vikarnibhih. 

%kaladhdutdgra, of nardca, iv. 6i.35. ' The same in jdmbunaddgra 
of the bdna, iv. 65. 3 (jdmbunadapunkhacitra, ib. 4). For the ndlika 
or nalika as musket we must turn to wholly modern compositions, 
the war-manuals published by Oppert (which are veiled with old 
verses taken from the Epic and law, more or less distorted). Aisika 
of astra (compare the disikam parva in the Sauptika) tells us nothing. 
These special names may all be regarded as species of the general 
sdyaka, most commonly used in such expressions as ' the terrible 
arrows,' without nearer explanation : as in viii. 37. 28 ; iii. 23. 3, etc. 

|| Compare vi. 111. 46 ; ib. 108. 29, and often, without description. 



& 
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arrow. But the same word is used of a sword, and the instru- 
ment is now and then spokenf of as flung.* 

Out of the various lists of arrows which are mentioned as 
encumbering the ground with other arms,f we may occasionally 
find descriptive epithets applied to names that are themselves 
nothing more than this. Thus margana is defined as an arrow, 
and we may say that it is characterized as a ' sharp ' arrow ; J 
but the information must simply be referred to the arrow in 
general ; for margana itself is only an epithet of the ' eager ' 
arrow. Our knowledge, then, except in a few cases, is not in- 
creased by such descriptions. Names and names only are the 
prsatka and anjalika, often mentioned as (epithet of) arrows, 
meaning apparently in one case that the arrow is speckled, in 
the other that it is barbed. Vipatha seems also to be a general 
term for arrows ; but further than being broad, of iron, and 
yellow, i. e. gilded, the arrows thus named bear only universal 
characteristics. A further universal epithet of any arrow, often 
used as name, is ' the feathered one ' (pattrin). 

The same passage containing the description of vipatha 
speaks of ' boar-ear ' arrows : that is, arrows forbidden by the 
law-books, with barbs at the heads, but often spoken of in the 
Epic.§ 

I referred above to the poisoned arrows spoken of by the 
poet in one scene as discarded in honorable fight. But the 
list of dishonorable weapons here alluded to shows us many 
that must have been in use, though legally (perhaps later) for- 
bidden. The ' ear arrows,' poisoned arrows, goat-horn arrows, 
needle-shaped arrows, arrows of monkey-bone, of cow-bone, 
and of elephant-bone ; arrows so fractured as to break in the 
flesh; 'rotten' arrows; and crooked arrows; while the nallka 
is also, strange to say, here spoken of with the implication of 
baseness in its use, which the commentator explains by defin- 
ing ndtiJca as an arrow that enters breaking in the flesh, and 
cannot be withdrawn on account of its small size.! The Ba- 



* For the arrow-sense, compare vii. 38. 6 ; vi. 117. 42 (ayomukha). As 
sword, compare vdiydghrakoge nihitah, iv. 42. 11-12, ornamented with 
bells and called gillprstha, gillmukha : that is, the general sayaka in- 
cludes even the khadga. In vii. 25. 57-58, the sayaka is a general term 
for anvthing thrown. 

t Such lists as occur in v. 152. 15 ft. ; 155. 3 if. ; vii. 25. 57 ff. ; 178. 23 ff . , 
etc. 

X vi. 118. 48 ; vii. 145. 58, tlksna. 

§ vardhakarnavydmigrah gardh, iv. 42. 8. 

1 karnl, nalikah, liptah {visei}.e Hi gesah), bastikah (or bastakali), suci, 
kapicah, gavasthih. gaj'asthijah, samglistah, putih, jihmagah are the 
epithets applied to' the condemned arrows ; while it is added that the 
approved weapons of all were ' straight' and ' pure' (rjuny eva viguddhdni 
gastrdni), vii. 189. 11 ff . Bastika or vastika is read and explained by N. 
very artificially, as a loose-headed arrow shot into the bladder (vasti) ; 
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mayana shows here, as it generally does in the battle-descrip- 
tions, thoroughly Epic usage.* 

We must suppose either that the barbed, poisoned, torturing 
arrow scorned in the law code of Manu and late Epic was 
a new invention of that period, or else that it was used from 
ancient times, and gradually began to be inveighed against by 
the popular law (Manu) and Epic, as too cruel for a more ad- 
vanced age. The latter seems more reasonable. 

Next to the bow and arrow in importance are the club, 
sword, and spear. I shall examine these separately. 

2. The club. This weapon appears to be more used than 
the sword. But its more primitive character is further shown 
by the fact that some heroes hold to the club as their favorite 
weapon, and none do so in the case of the sword. Bhima, 
Qalya, etc., are particularly famed as club-men. No one is 
noted especially for sword-skill. But usually both of these are 
merely reserve-weapons. As much skill is required in club- 
fighting as in bow-fighting. Set duels of club-men are often de- 
scribed, but the use of the sword is more adventitious. If the 
hero goes into battle at the beginning of the day, his chariot 
contains swords and clubs as well as bows ; but no hero, discard- 
ing the bow, enters battle with the sword as his first weapon, 
whereas we find this occurring in the case of the club. Thus 
Bhima, virtually on that day the leader, advances at the be- 
ginning of one day's battle at the head of the army armed with 
the club as the main weapon.f When ordinary combatants 
find that their arrows fail to kill the adversary, they usually 
leap down and rush at each other, not with swords, but with 
clubs. It is the first weapon in general esteem next to the bow. 

Like the bow, the favorite club bears a pet name, as in the 
case of Krishna's JcaumodaJci.\ 



but he mentions bastaka as another reading. Probably, comparing the 
following, this is correct, and the arrow is one with a head shaped like a 
goat's horn. The ' needle' arrow has a great many barbs, not two alone, 
like that called ' be-eared.' The ' monkey ' arrow may be of bone or of 
iron (from its color), according to N.; the latter is preferred by Medini. 
These bone arrows are explained by the commentators as poisoned. The 
three constant debts of the Hindu are in the Ramayana temporarily in- 
creased by one through poetic application of this' common figure: 
' debtless in respect of arrows and bow shall I be to-day in battle,' says 
Bharata's foe (cardndm dhanusac cd 'ham anrno 'dya mahdrane). R. 
ii. 106.28. ' 

* E. g. ksurdrddhacandropamakarnibhalldih cardnc ciecheda, R. vi. 
36. 77 : cf . ib. 49. 49, etc. " " 

t vi. 19. 32. 

X One example suffices, but names will be found generally for favorite 

weapons. In Krishna's case, the discus is the pet weapon, but the club 

is nicknamed kdumodaki ndmnd gadd, i. 225. 28 (the vajrandbhac eakrah 

in 22). ' 

vol.xiv. 36 
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The best description of the use of the club is given in the ac- 
count of battle between Duryodhana and Bhima, where the 
club is used with tricks and ' circles ' of passes to such an ex- 
tent that it is plain great skill was required (ix. 55 ff ; 57. 16 ff.). 
In fact, it seems as if the highest skill and greatest amount of 
practice was spent on the management of the war-car and the 
club ; the bow being ordinarily used, as said above, with more 
attention to speed than to nicety of aim (although oanavedha, 
or exact aiming, is spoken of as an object of endeavor). This 
club-fight quotes the law that 'no Aryan strikes below the 
navel ' (see above, p. 233) ; the event shows that the Pandu 
hero managed by a clever turn to break both the thighs of his 
adversary ; but he is greatly blamed for the act. 

The club is called by several names, most commonly musala 
(' pestle') and gada. Judging from here and there, a distinc- 
tion seems possibly to have existed between these two forms of 
clubs (cf. vii. 25. 58-59), but what the difference is cannot be 
determined from the Epic. The pindka also seems to be a 
general term for the club, but is usually confined to the weapon 
of the deity, and may mean a bow, as it is later identified with 
the trident-spit, gula. But beside these we often find parigha, 
explained by modern works as a catapult, but in the Epic an 
iron-bound club flung with the hand. In the descriptions of 
the club we find much that repeats the ornamentation of the 
bow, with some added particulars. Its general form seems to 
have been that of a tapering post, girded with iron spikes, and 
hence heavy and sharp, sometimes plated with gold, or, accord- 
ing to the extravagance of the poet's fancy, bejeweled. For 
the simple truth of the primitive club, we may subtract the 
glitter, and leave an iron pillar, cruelly made terrible with 
sharp corners and inserted spikes. It was carried upon the 
shoulder, and appears in this form to have been used only by 
the well-born. Probably its great size and weight prevented 
its popularity as much as anything ; Bhlma, its greatest lover, 
being at the same time the strongest of the Pandus. The de- 
scriptions of this weapon are generally quite uniform, and 
amount to a heavy inlaid gold-plated sharp-cornered club of 
iron girded with spikes.* 

* The following passages corroborate this : kdhcandngadabhusand 
(gada) adrisdramayi gurvi, ix. 32. 37 ; skandhe krtvd 'yaslrh gaddm, ib. 
38 (R. vi. 55. 12, gada sarvayasl) ; gdikyd 'yasi gada jdtarupapariskrtd, 
ib. 39 ; gdikyd gaddfy, vii. 163. 21 ; gaddh . . vimaldih pattdify pinaddhdtf, 
svarnabhusitdih, vi. 87. 29 ; the gilded knobs (samutsedha) are particu- 
larly referred to, iii. 271. 4 ; gada bahukaitfakd, R. vi. 28. 36. The num- 
ber of edges is six or eight (§adasri, atfasri), and the club as a whole 
is often compared either to the dav4a of Yama, or to the agani of In- 
dra (v. 51. 8 ; ix. 55. 18, 25 to end ; in v. 51. 24, 28 the iron club is darnas- 
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Besides the above-mentioned ornamentation, we find the club 
decorated with bells, of which a hundred are mentioned.* The 
simple staff or cudgel is used as a club-weapon. Sometimes it 
is of iron, sometimes of wood, but generally defined as iron. 
Several weapons not more nearly defined appear to belong 
here, as battle-clubs, f To prepare for a club-fight, one binds up 
the hair, and fastens on a breastplate and helmet (ix. 32. 60 ff.). 
The conflict could not take place except on the ground ; the 
cars are sometimes unexpectedly left, but often by mutual 
agreement, to fight with the club.J 

The following scene (vii. 15) will illustrate the method of 
fighting as generally described. Qalya and Bhima, both cele- 
brated for their skill, face each other. ' No other than Qalya 
can withstand the sweep of Bhlma's club ; and who other than 
Bhima can support that of Qalya's ? Bound about with golden 

cened, four ki$ku long, with fair sides, six-cornered (but in ib. 24 ' with- 
out ears,' and described as a gataghnl of heavy iron : see below). The 
length of a heavy club flung at the foe is represented as four ki?kus 
also in vii. 134. 10, as above, adorned with gold angada. According 
to i. 19. 17 ; vii. 25. 58 ; 157. 9 ; 162. 27 ; 178. 12, 22, the parigha is noth- 
ing but an iron club thrown by the bearer. It is described here as 
' sharp and horrible,' and is itself discharged at the head of the foe 
(mumoca, vii. 157. 9). There is no difference as to size perceptible be- 
tween the kinds, for the parigha is large, but (vii. 178. 12) atikdya, or 
enormous, only as a demon's weapon. But the iron gold-bound musala 
seems smaller perhaps in ix. 14. 29-30 (ayasmayam musalam cikgepa 
parighopamam), since the larger is that naturally used as comparison. 
Compare the demons' bahwvyamah parighah in E. vi. 44. 34 (with simple 
gadah and musaldni). In this passage sdlaskandha is also (a beam used 
as) a club. It is possible that, in vi. 117. 28, hematalena mahata bhismas 
tisfhati palayan may refer to the size of Bhishma's club, but probably 
his signum is meant. 

* vii. 178. 14 (gataghanfd). In this case also the weapon is ' like fire,' 
probably from its bite, or its gems' glitter. Compare the ' glowing clubs,' 
gadah pradlptah, of E. vi. 17. 27. So the gold-plating presumably in- 
duces the comparison with Indra's acani (aganlprakhyd gada, vii. 15. 6, 
etc.), quite as much as size or force. 

f Thus, v. 51. 22 ; vii. 22. 22, dyasena dandena (with other arms). Even 
kadangara is interpreted as a daqda, and' seems to be a missile (vii. 25. 
58 ; omitted in C). Perhaps the unknown weapon called kalaiigala 
(iii. 15. 7) is the same as kadangara. Laguda, explained by Pischel 
as a Prakrit word (Bezz. B. iii.), and rendered' by ayoghana, appears to 
be an iron club. Sthuria is an iron pillar (kar$nayasa), vii. 156. 142, and 
is flung like other clubs. 

% This jumping out of the car to fling something (a rathacakra, for 
instance) is common, and is the regular procedure when the horses are 
slain. The hero then drops the bow and rushes out with the club. Com- 
pare vi. 53. 28, sa cchinnadhanva viratho hatdgvo hatasdrathih, gadd- 
pdiyir avdrohat khydpayan pdurusam mahat ; the same in vii. 99. 26 ; 
and similar is ix. 11.41 ff. Compare vii. 167. 8, where one is exposed 
and in danger from an unexpected assault of this sort. Bhima is par- 
ticularly fond of rushing out in this way, viii. 93. 23 ff . Less often the 
sword is so used, as in viii. 13. 29 (virathdu asiyuddhdya samajagmatur 
Shave). The club is often hurled at the foe along with other common 
missiles ; and e. g. in vi. 48. 92 it is flung at a war-car. 
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plates (or thongs, pattdih) shone Bhima's club, and Qalya's. 
Like a flash of lightning gleamed each club as the two warriors 
circled and manoeuvred ; for like two circling bellowing steers 
they rushed about each other. Vainly they stood and fought, 
while fire came from out their clashing clubs, but neither yielded. 
Then back they stepped, retreating each eight paces, and like two 
angry elephants again charged on each other with their mighty 
iron staves ; that blow bore neither, and down to earth fell 
each ; till Qalya's friend rushed up to aid, and the fight of the 
two was ended.'* 

3. The sword. The Epic age seems to represent the epoch 
where the bow is yielding to the sword. The latter is known 
earlier ; it is used, but not so much, like the club, as a secondary 
weapon. But in the pseudo-Epic the sword has become the 
emblem of authority. Justice is now incorporated in the 
sword (asi). This weapon in the final Epic reigns supreme ; 
the bow is an instrument more of the chase than of the battle. 
In like manner, in the earlier accounts of divine weapons be- 
stowed upon man, the bow is the chief gift ; in the later Epic 
and last interpolations, the deity's gift is a sword. Indra pre- 
sents Arjuna with the bow G-andlva ; Qiva presents him with 
the sword Pacupata. Again, the bow is the first aggressive, the 
sword the defensive, or secondary aggressive weapon. 

The sword, it is further worth noting, is often no more an im- 
plement of hand dexterity than a missile, to be cast like a jave- 
lin, f The former use occurs often, but the latter is still more 
common. Thus, we have seen above that it is synonymous with 

* In this scene each hero has a gada. The circles and manoeuvres 
are, as in the war-cars, called so technically. Compare 14, 15, margan 
matyQalani ca sarvago viceratuh ; and the expression in i. 69. 23, gada- 
mandalatattvajnal},, ' one well acquainted with the club-circles.' In our 
passage, verse 28, the lohadaipda, ' iron staff,' is the equivalent of gada. 
The stepping back eight paces for a new charge is regular. Compare 
ix. 12. 20, where the same occurs. The four methods of club-fight 
spoken of in i. 68. 12-13 (catu?pathagadayuddhe sarvapraharanesu ca, 
nagaprs^he 'cvapx^the ca babhuva parinitfhital)) are defined by the com- 
mentator as prak?epa, vik$epa, parikfepa, abhik§epa; that is, flinging 
at the foe from a distance ; engaging at the point of the club ; revolv- 
ing it about in the midst of foes ; and smiting the foe in front. Of gada 
as a projectile fired by gun-powder (Nitip.) there is of course no trace ; 
nor of parigha as a battering-ram (ib.) requiring many to move it. For 
mudgara, see below. Compare further above, p. 253, note. 

f The quotation from the Agni Purana given by Wilson (iv. 291, 
quoted by Raj. Mitra, Indo-Ar. i. 297) indicates that the sword was re- 
garded in that work as inferior to the bow. In this case, the sword 
strictly as a missile must be meant. The form given the sword in the 
pseudo-Epic cannot be explained simply by regarding it there as a type 
of Justice. That it is such a type means that the weapon was held in 
honor. I am inclined to think that the Purana's preference is more 
formal than real, for the sword is here also the more conspicuous 
weapon. 
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sdyaka, or rather, regarded as a species of sdyaJca, the general 
term for missile, but at the same time is ornamented with bells 
and set in a tiger-skin sheath. As an illustration of this use, 
compare the verse: 'he was then overwhelmed by (a number 
of weapons cast at him, namely), sharp arrows, clubs, pestle- 
clubs, spears, post-clubs, darts, and swords, all spotless and 
sharp' (iii. 204. 24). 

We might translate hhadga here as scimeter, and add asi and 
nistringa as other common names of swords, but whether there 
is a distinction between these is not apparent. The asi may 
be a sabre (often called mahdsi, dlrghdsi, 'long sword') and 
nistringa a short sword, but I find no Epic data for establish- 
ing a difference.* 

The sword-belt (mekhald) sustained the sheath (koga), wherein 
the sword hung on the left side. The warrior was then one 
' whose sword is fastened on,' a common epithet of the knight, f 

The sword can scarcely have been so weak that a dart could 
pierce it, and we have to understand poetic exaggeration, per- 
haps, when in honor of a knight we are told that he cast the 
dart vigiJcha so well that it cut a sabre in two4 The Epic 
writers represent the sword and other offensive iron weapons 
as being a special product of the western countries.§ 

We find, as observed above, that the sword is secondary to the 
bow and to the club. Thus, to give one instance, when 
Dhrishtadyumna's bow and club fail, he uses his sword and 
shield, decorated with a hundred moons (vii. 191 25). The 
asipatha, or ' path of the sabre,' is often spoken of as the way 
cut through a crowd by a desperate fighter (compare ratha- 
jpatka). Not much can be learned of the sheath and hilt. The 



* Karavdla meaning sword (-hilt ?) is merely an epithet, ' hand-pro- 
tector.' Nistriiiga is, according to native etymology, a sword less than 
thirty fingers in length, but is called ' heavy' in iv. 42. 16. Asi is ren- 
dered sabre by Raj. Mitra, who compares auvaKr/g (Indo-Ary. i. 316) and 
gives some modern illustrations. He compares Brh. Samh., which (50. 
Iff.), with the Ag. Purana (244. 23), specifies the longest sword (khadga 
in both) as fifty digits, the shortest as twenty-five. When asi is used 
as a counter-part to the bow, no special kind seems meant : e. g. R. 
ii. 107. 3, Mm atra dhanusd kdryam asind vd saearmand. 

f te ca baddhatanutrdnah . . kugacirino mdurvimekhalino virdh, vii. 
17. 23 (where the murva girdle is used for a religious purpose) ; nad- 
dhakhadga is synonymous with naddhanistringa, both apparently used 
for sword in general. In Indo- Aryans the sword is called khdndd! 

%vigikhena sutiksnena khadgam asya dvidhd karot, vii. 156.' 85. The 
epithet sharp (tiksna) is often applied to the vigikha (but cf. P. W.). 

§ Thus, in ii. 51. 28, the tributaries givB apardntasamudbhutdn dirghd- 
sin fstigaktiparagvadhdn, ' long-swords and spears and battle-axes 
made in the west.' 
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former was of leather,* and called hoga ; the latter is said 
to be of gold or ivory, and is called tsoru.-f 

The sword was ornamented, like the club, with gold drops or 
other ornaments.:): The word dhara may be applied to the 
sharp edge of the sWord, or to the point, as in garadhara like 
asidhara.% 

The dexterity with which the sword is used is extolled (vi. 90. 
42), arid it could not have been of very great weight, partly 
because it is used with great quickness (see below), and partly 
because it is forever breaking in the user's hand.| In the fol- 
lowing passage, describing the use as a reserve arm, the nis- 
tringa is synonymous with the asi : ' then these two, being now 
deprived of their chariots, rushed together for a strife with the 
sword (asi). And they shone as they bore the good swords' (nis- 
tringa : viii. 13. 29-30). The description goes on to give the 
' circles ' and manoeuvres employed by the contestants. Simi- 
lar use as a reserve-arm will be found in other passages. In all, 
the knight leaves the war-car ' bearing sword and shield.'^ Such 
sword-manoeuvres are not described in detail, but they are in 
part mentioned by name, and further explained by the com- 
mentator. In one passage twenty-one manoeuvres are accred- 
ited to one warrior, the technicality indicating lateness.** 

An able warrior may advantageously pit a sword against a 
bow. The man is usually represented as running amuck 
through the ranks, slashing everything he meets, even to the 
parts of war-cars. But sometimes a regular duel takes place 

* Later of silk, like the silk sheath in Mrcch. (Indo-Ar. i. 319). 

t dantatsarun asm, ii. 51. 16 ; hematsaru of nistringa, iv. 43. 21. The 
sheath was of cow-hide, rhinoceros-hide, tiger-skin, etc. In iv. 42. 12 ff. 
we have an elaborate description of the sword : the sdyaka-aworA in a 
tiger-skin sheath ; the scimeter, khadga, in a cow-hide sheath (gavye) ; 
the sayaka again in a pdneanakhe koge (sheath made of the skin of a five- 
clawed animal) ; and the nistringa with the sayaka in a gold sheath. 
In regard to the position of the sheath, see below (x. 8. 59), under pro- 
tective armor. 

X iv. 42. 16, hemabindubhir avrtah of khadga ; the general word is 
vigraha. 

§ khadgena gitadhdrena, viii. 23. 9. Compare iv. 42. 11. 

|| bhagnanistringah, vii. 14. 74 ; the knight thereupon takes to flight. 

If khadgacarmadhrt, vii. 47. 21 ; compare ib. 48. 35. But carma may 
(pseudo-Epic) be the sheath, as in nilacarmdvrtdih khadgdih (xii. 98. 29), 
' swords enveloped in dark leather.' 

** Most of them are at once intelligible. Swinging the sword about, 
or over the foe, guarding by a false movement, approaching, touching, 
forcing the foe's guard, twisting to one side or the other, retreating, 
clashing, assault from above, below on an exposed part, flashing quick 
passes, sheathing — the meaningof the last three movements (bhdratam, 
kdugikam, sdtvatam) depends wholly on the commentator, vii. 191. 37- 
40 : cf . vi. 54. 50. The ' hundred and one flights ' of the crows in viii. 
41. 25 ff . are in plain mockery of these manoeuvres of sword and war- 
car. The Agni Purana swells the sword-manoeuvres to thirty-two 
(251. 4). 
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between the sword-bearer and bow-bearer. Thus, in one pas- 
sage, Bhima seizes a sword and a bull's hide shield (arsa- 
hham earma) decorated with gold stars and crescents, and meets 
his antagonist who stands ' fingering the bow-string' and at last 
shoots. But Bhima cuts the arrow in two with the sword.* 

The sword appears to have been worn at all times, as a fully 
equipped knight is described as ' bearing a breastplate and ar- 
rows, and a sword and a bow.'f But while fighting in the 
car, the swords were very likely hung on the side. In the 
Ramayana (vi. 51. 18), we have a war-car described wherein were 
thirty-two quivers, many bows and clubs, and two swords, one 
on each side, with hilts four hands long, themselves ten hands. 

In the latest portion of our poem, the pseudo-Epic claims 
that the bow is the 'first' weapon and the sword 'the fore- 
most.'^: 

4. The spear. This weapon in its various subdivisions is 
one of the most important in Hindu warfare, and deserves a 
special paragraph, although it does not belong so essentially to 
a knight's furnishings as do the three arms mentioned above. 
But if we include together the chariot-spear, the lance, the 
many undetermined arms that must for lack of finer distinc- 
tion also be called spears, and finally the javelin, we have a 
species of arm constantly and very effectively used. 

Rajendralala Mitra has devoted half a page to this weapon, 
and attempts no distinction or definition (Ind. Ary. i. 312). I 
am not sure that I can add much to his nothing in the latter 
point ; but although, from the matter drawn upon, liable to 
force a distinction, I should like to say in advance that the 
poets often use words synonymously which may strictly have 
been applied to different objects. 

* vi. 54. 36 ff . This feat of Bhima's ' preserved the army ;' and char- 
acteristic of the naive account is the added remark, that Bhima shouted 
with joy when he had performed the act. Shouting was the constant 
practice, either for pure joy or to inspire fear. The ' sister of the 
sword' (asidhenu, stiletto) is not worn by Epic kings, as Nitip. enjoins. 
It belongs to a late age. The mdiisfika (dagger) and III seem also absent ; 
and I think the kufakhadga (dagger) is peculiar to R. (vi. 80. 4). 

\ vii. 111. 51 : compare "R. ii. 49. 5, tatah kaldpdu samnahya khadgdu 
baddhvd ca dhanvinau jagmatuh. 

± Bhishma, being asked what the best weapon is for all kinds of 
fighting (kim svit praharanam grestharh sarvayuddhesu), replies that 
the sword (asi) is agryah praharand'ndm ; the bow is ddyam. He fur- 
ther makes the sword, asi, the type of justice ; the Pleiades are its con 
stellation ; Agni is its divinity, etc. One sees that the later view ob- 
tains here (xii. 166. 3 ff., 83 ff.). The sword is par excellence the weapon. 
Compare what precedes this, where it is said that one man with a 
sword is able to protect himself, if his bow be broken and horses slain, 
against bowmen, club-men, and spear-men. Contrast with this the 
bow as the real weapon of the Epic knight, and also of the earlier law- 
books. In Manu the bow is still the chief weapon, as it is in the early 
Epic. 
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The Qakti was a spear or javelin particularly used as an ad- 
junct to the bow by the warrior in the chariot. Hence it often 
receives, the name of 'chariot-spear.'* This weapon is made 
of iron,f and is represented as cast after the club-casting had 
failed.^ Like the ' golden' club, we find the qakti spoken of 
as of gold : that is, with gold plating or gilding, and with beryl 
adornment at the same time.§ The continuation of the last 
passage quoted tells us that, after the ' terrible firm iron spear 
adorned with gold and beryl and like unto the rod of Yama, 
had been cast, it was cut into two pieces by arrows. The same 
event occurs elsewhere. || Besides, the spear was adorned with 
bells.l 

The spear was grasped with both hands, and flung at 
the opposing war-car. We see in the car-use that, as I said of 
the arrow, the epithet dlpta, glowing, may be used without 
implying fire ; that the knight ' discharged the glowing war- 
car-spear' can only be taken poetically. In the following, we 
see the special use of the Qakti, or chariot-spear. The knights 
in the war-cars ' flung the chariot-spear.' ' He seized the spear, 
the mighty, with gilded staff, but made of iron — and this spear 
of great power he flung, hurling it forth with both his arms.' 
' He, standing in the war-car, seized the chariot-spear of golden 
shaft, of sharp point, spotless — hurling it aloft he flung it — 
and it entered the heart of the foe.'** The spear, like other 
weapons, for smoothness' sake was oiled.+f In distinction from 
the weapons that killed many, the qakti is termed ' slayer of 
one ;' for, once used, it was lost4$ 

* Although the Petersburg Lexicon correctly explains the rafhagakti 
as a 'banner-staff' in the passage which it quotes (rathagaktim sama- 
gritya, H. 9363 ; like dvajayastim samdgritah, vi. 101. 48), the general 
use is that of a weapon. 

f ayasl gaktih, vi. 104. 30 ; sarvaparagavl, 116. 52. 

% hemapatfa ' gadd, the golden-plated club, is flung first ; then the 
gakti, ib. 

§ i. 194. 7 ; vii. 186. 42 ; vi. 111. 11. 

f In vi. 53. 14 ; 54. Ill, it is cut into three pieces (the description coin- 
ciding with the last). 

IF sarvapdragavlm gaktim . . saghantdm prdhinot, vii. 92. 66 : eight of 
these are casually mentioned, vii. 106. 29 ; or even one hundred : gata- 
ghantd gaktih, iii. 286. 3 (different kinds of spears, iii. 290. 24). 

**'f group the texts quoted together : rathagaktirh dlptdm mumoca, 
x. 6. 13 ; rathagaktlh samutksipya, vii. 32. 58 ; dorbhydm ayamya (in vii. 
107. 16) is like dhaiiur ayamya, stretching forth and aiming with the 
bow ; sa rathe . . tisfhan rathagaktim pardmrgat svarrjodanddm akur},- 
thdgrdm sunirmalam, samudyamya ea ciksepa . . sa tasya hrdayam 
'. . bibheda, ix. 10. 38. In xii. 4. 18, rathagakti is grouped with arrows 
and other missiles. One sees, the use is almost constant, like the epi- 
thets. Compare R. vi. 80. 23-24, gaktir dlpyamana svatejasa tolita ma- 
hdtmand. In ib. 32 (cf . 87. 25) we find astagha^a gaktih : see above. 

ft tailadhautah sutejanah (nispetur vimalah gaktyah), vi. 87. 28. 

XX ekaghnt (opposed to gataghnl), vii. 183. 2. 
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We thus obtain a fair idea of what the poet conceived the 
gakti to be. It must have been rather large and heavy, and 
seems more a spear than a javelin. The other members of 
this genus are not so explicitly explained. They are evidently 
not so commonly used, and have not, so to speak, so much in- 
dividuality. Commonly we find them in a group of fallen 
weapons (with perhaps the gakti among the number), and can 
only describe them by saying that they, therefore, could not 
have been synonymous ; and, being occasionally called ' sharp,' 
and generally represented as ' flung,' they must have been sharp 
and flung. This is not very satisfactory. It is, perhaps, from 
a vagueness in the poet's mind that we are thus left in doubt. 
Chief in number appear to be among all the pattiga and rsti, 
the kunta, the kanapa and kunapa. 

The pattiga may also be an axe. But from the ordinary use 
I take it to be a spear used by the knight ; while the rsti seems 
to belong more to the common soldiers, and is perhaps a jave- 
lin, though the commentator takes it to be heavier than the 
gakti. The kunta has the special addition of iron, and may be 
a pike used for thrusting, against the inevitably hurled javelin. 
The high-born knights are represented at the opening of the 
war as girded with breast-plates and arista (protective magical 
plants), with girdles (kaksa), helmets, shields, swords, and pat- 
tiga. A commentator to Manu defines rsti as a sword, not a 
spear. All the war-passages I have noticed, however, make the 
rsti a projectile. It is associated with a quiver in one passage 
that I do understand. Of the kunta, ' lance,' as of kanapa and 
kunapa, the passages I can offer show only an iron projectile, 
without nearer description. Late works make the pattiga only 
a battle-axe, two-bladed ; the kunta a six-sided lance, six or ten 
cubits long (Nitip.).* 

* The pattiga, sharp, flung, vi.96. 57; 106.22ff. ; 113. 39 ff. ; vii. 25. 
58 ; 44. 14 : compare iv. 32. 10, asibhih pattigdih prdsdih gaktibhis to- 
mardir api . . saihrabdhdh samare . . nijaghnur itaretaram. The ar- 
mor of the knights is given in v. 155. 12 ff. (in distinction from the com- 
mon soldiers). Baddha, here used of all arms, means not ' fastened' 
but ' furnished.' In this passage, rsfi seems a common weapon, opposed 
to the knightly pattiga, and differentiated from rsfika, immediately 
following (13). In v. 152. 15, we have rstayas tunas'amyutah. N. to M. 
iii. 133 gives the idea that fsti may be a sword. Compare v. 155. 3, 
sagaktikd}/ saharstayafy tgaktika = gakti), of the soldiers in general. 
The (ayas-)kunta or iron lance (?) is mentioned in vii. 148. 45 ; viii. 19. 34, 
etc. Kanapa, kunapa are spoken of in the same passages and in i. 227. 
25 ; and with them is associated the ' sharp' kampana or dart, vii. 156. 
141 ; vi. 57. 24 ; 76. 4 ff., etc., but I can get no description out of the pas- 
sages, except that they are all on occasion ksepanlya or missile weap- 
ons (vi. 76. 6). Gogirsa, in vii. 178. 23, is probably a spear, not an epi- 
thet. In Nitip. the ring and cow-horn spear are emblematic of a king, 
another indication of Drona being late. These references, serving as 
examples, might be multiplied without further information gained. 
The gods fight with ' spears {gakti) of different kinds,' i. 30. 47 ff . Qakti 
is the generic name. 

vol. xm. 37 
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5. Other offensive arms. Those already mentioned seem the 
most often referred to, most conspicuous arms of the knights. 
But equally common, and often united, appear the bare names 
of a number of weapons now to be quoted. They are scarcely 
divisible into classes, and their uses merge into each other. In- 
discriminately hurled at the foe, or passing into the proper func- 
tion of the next, confusion follows examination. 

The knights have practically arms distinct from those of the 
common soldiers. But they are represented as using each and 
any. Only the base tools of the low-born they keep from — not 
throwing pitch and oil, not harassing the foemen — but all real 
arms are ready to their hand, stored in the war-car, used when 
needed. These general arms the Hindu divided into four 
classes. The division is late, schematic ; but, though not ex- 
plained, is familiar to the Epic : ' the four kinds of great 
weapons,' to which are added ' and the divine ' (weapons). As 
a group they are termed ' the fourfold weapon-collection ' ; but 
arms are of ' various sorts,' and so various that many will not 
be confined to one rubric* The gods have just such arms as 
men have, only they have some more powerful than most men ; 
but knights, by the help of magic or divine intervention, may 
equal them in the use of arms.f Foreigners have some pecu- 
liar customs, and use many arms as specialists more aptly than 
natives. The different accomplishments have been explained 
above. To note is the excellency in Manu of special sections 
of India ; in the pseudo-Epic, of outside nations, particularly. 
In the war-scenes also the arms of foreigners are noted as pe- 
culiar. Many are special to the ' barbarians.' Studying native 
interpretation, it is clear that the uses of many of these arms 
were unclear to the expounders. Use and form are differently 
interpreted. Many are totally unknown. The following are 
the chief weapons of secondary importance, not arranged ac- 
cording to the native four classes, but by their apparent impor- 
tance and frequency of use. First may be mentioned the bhin- 
dipala, for which I see no evidence that it is a sling or a tube- 
blown projectile, as later writers will. It appears to be missile, 
flung by hand, and is usually associated with darts, hammers, 
clubs, etc. A varied reading in one passage confirms this by show- 
ing us the wooden handle attached to the weapon. J The tomara 
is a dart of iron, either straight, or, less often, a straight shaft 

* viii. 7. 6, mahastrani . . caturvidhani . . divyani cai 'va ; aslra- 
gramam caturvidham labdhva (learning), iii. 309. 18 ; vividhani pastrami, 
nanagastrani, i. 19. 13 ; 32. 12. 

\ Compare the commonplace weapons of the divinities in i. 30. 47 ff., 
etc., and see below. 

I The bhindipdla is mentioned in v. 19. 3 ; vi. 96. 57 ff. ; 106. 22 ff . ; 
vii. 25. 59 ; in v. 155. 1 ff., gulabhindipala is discarded by N. for gala-, as 
the wood of this tree makes the handle. 
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bearing at the end a hook. This latter is probably the spit- or 
tri&eat-tomara. According to the commentator, it has a 
wooden handle. Interesting is the confession conveyed in 
the special kind of dart called visatomara, 'a dart bearing 
poison' ; doubtless to be taken literally.* The tomaras are 
represented as gilded, and must have been light, as they are 
compared to fiery locusts. They appear to be javelins, and are 
flung by the hand. But the commentator explains one sort as 
an arrow (see below). One is mentioned as an iron gilded staff, 
capable of piercing an arm and coming out beyond. Its sharp 
point is particularly emphasized, f 

Less important missiles are the hammer, axe; spit, and other 
less definite weapons, as follows. Although the axe and spit 
would antecedently not be regarded as missiles, their use in the 
Epic makes it necessary to group them as such. 

The hammer, mudgara, is of iron {ayoghana), and is dis- 
tinctly a missile, being cast with the laguda and with stones 
{upala). The divinities, as shown in the Indra-Vritra scene, 
employ the mudgara along with the sword and spear, etc4 

The axe, paragvadha, kuliga, is often mentioned as a mis- 
sile. It might be termed a royal weapon, being chiefly used 
by nobles. The battle-axe (kulhara) is Paracu-Rama's pet 
weapon. A distinction (unknown) is made between paragu 
and paragvadha.^ 

Qiva's weapon, the trident, is imitated among arms by the 
quia or spit, a missile of iron, but not very effective, and easily 
cut in two. The gfdagakti is a trident-headed spear, fl 

* Both the ankugatomara and visatomara are found in the list of 
weapons in v. 155. 1 ff. The ordinary tomara is found passim in all 
heaps of weapons. 

fvi.113.39; vii. 25. 58; 165.36; viii. 27. 15 ff. ; i. 19. 12 : fourteen are 
flung at once, ' sharp as the sun's rays,' in vii. 29. 7 : compare tomaran 
agnisamkdgdn chalabhdn iva vegitdn (mumoca) in xiv. 75. 13, where they 
are as usual cut to pieces by arrows.' 

t xii.282. 14. In vii. 25. 58 ff., ayoghana, defined by N. as laguda, is 
distinct from mudgara. Kutamudgara, R. vi. 37. 51 ; 75. 25, seems to be 
a hatchet rather than a hammer. I have not noted it among Epic arms. 
It may be, in the usual sense, concealed, a trick-weapon, but is possibly 
another kind of hammer. Compare mudgardh kufakhadgdg ca, R. vi. 
80. 4. According to the Nitip. , the mudgara is three cubits long, weigh- 
ing over a thousand pounds. 

§ v. 19. 3 ; vi. 96. 57 (ayaskuntdih paragvadhdih) ; 46. 13 ; vii. 25. 59 ; 
Rama's axe, xii. 49. 33 ; a distinction in paragu, iii. 160. 58 {paragvadha, 
flung) ; and in kuliga, iii. 20. 34, from paragvadha, 33. Here N. gives 
vajrani, thunderbolts, as the meaning of kuligdni. Paragu is properly 
nothing but a woodman's axe. Compare R. ii. 111. 10, drumo yathd 
vane paragund krttah. So datra, v. 155. 7, is merely a sickle. 

|| The last quotation from the third book (iii. 20. 33 ff.) mentions gada, 
hala, prdsa, gulagakti, gakti, paragvadha, kuliga, pdga, rsti, kanapa, 
gara, patfiga, bhugundi in a heap. For use stated above,' compare vi. 
92.27; ix.21.24; trigula, trident of Qiva, vii. 202. 42, Vishnu has the 
eakra and gdrhga, Qiva the gula or pindka. 
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The bhugundi, defined in the Petersburg Lexicon as ' a cer- 
tain weapon,' is a projectile hand-weapon, used with clubs, spits, 
etc., and is made of iron. More definite statements fail me, 
although the weapon is often mentioned.* 

The prasa (prdga), from its name a projectile, is sharp and 
broad, as well as spotless. Its edge is particularly spoken of 
(see lists above), but I see no Epic reason for claiming that the 
prasa was the same as the quoit, or the trident. Wilson says 
it is the ' quoit, or the same as kunta.'' Later works than the 
Epic make the prasa the same as the discus, cahra, or a spear 
of seven cubits. 

Among projectiles we must reckon the claw-knife or con- 
cealed knife (nahha/ra, vagi), besides the simple knife (Jcsura), 
used as projectile, or as a kind of hand-weapon with which to 
tear out the eyes of a foe. The lower classes of fighters are 
armed with masses of weapons of all base sorts, such as pitch, 
burning oil, etc., that do not probably come under the head of 
weapons at all. They were carried by the infantry (xv. 23. 4), 
and by bands of men on the elephants.f It is interesting to 
note how such a list as this, attributed to all the soldiers, con- 
tradicts the whole spirit of the military ' code.' 

Not to be flung, but to be held before one, and to pierce and 
bore the foe's body, are the galaka and ganku, said by the com- 
mentator to be identical. They are apparently sharp pointed 
stakes, perhaps of wood (vii. 25.50; vi.46. 34). 

Before passing to the subject of defensive armor, we have 
yet to examine the so-called fire-arms and divine weapons. As 
a close, however, to the general offensive weapons already de- 
scribed, it may be well first to give collectively, and in the 
manner in which the Epic describes them, the general weapons 
thought of as necessary for a well-equipped army. The col- 
lective impression thereby given us is stronger than that pro- 



* iii. 15. 8; vii. 25. 58; ix. 45. 111. See the quotation iii. 20. 34, above. 
The gula and bhugumpi are mentioned as equal to gula and patfiga (to- 
gether with the word gulavar$a as epithet uniting both) in iii. 170. 3. 
It seems a sort of spear, used most commonly in close standing with 
patftga, gula, etc., as here. One passage represents iron spears, quoits, 
stones, and bhugundis as raised high in the air with the hand and 
thrown, i. 227. 25. R. has a companion to the bhugundi, namely trikari- 
faka, which, I take it, is a late equivalent for gula, meaning trident (R. 
iii. 28. 25). 

+ A list is given in v. 155. 'Hair-catchers,' balls of hot iron, sand, 
oil, pots of poisonous stuff ('snakes'), cords, nooses, concealed knives, 
etc. Kan<j,adan#aka may be a regular weapon (trident). Ploughshares 
(slra) are found here, and baskets with pans of coals. The noose, paga 
or rajju (cord), is used to throttle the foe. Some such noose seems to be 
used by the knights as a lasso in viii. 53. 24 ff . , called a padabandha, or 
nagam astram, ' snake- weapon.' Compare with this R. v. 46. 15, astra- 
pdgdir na gakyo 'ham baddhum atyayatair apt. 
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duced by the separate individuals. We see more clearly the 
Hindu conception of an army. In quoting these groups, the 
explanations already given may be incorporated without com- 
ment ; in doubtful cases the commentator's word is accepted, 
and indicated by quotation-marks ; in the few new un warlike 
implements used as weapons, however, a word is added. 

A typical sea of weapons is casually presented in the follow- 
ing passage (vii. 178. 23 ff.) : ' they rained upon each other 
with a stream of weapons — iron clubs, spits, swords, knives, 
darts, arrows, wheels, axes, iron balls, staves, cow-horns, mor- 
tars,' etc., with a last resort to trees torn up,* and other native 
resources of . half -demoniac beings such as here engaged, f In 
this passage, under ' clubs,' we have four kinds mentioned, 
(gadd, parigha, pindka, musala) ; lances and darts are trebly 
named (prdsa, tomara, kampana) ; arrows are of three names 
(bhalla, gara, ndrdea) ; and there remains the cow-horn and 
bkindipdla (the former doubtful), and the mortar (ulukhala); 
with iron balls that are probably slung or dropped heated on 
the foe.J 

But perhaps the best example may be drawn from the open- 
ing of the battle-scenes, already referred to for many special 
kinds of arms. Here we read' how the great mass of soldiers 
drew out in array, and what the arms were : of the common 
soldier first, and then specially of the knights (v. 155. 1 ff.). 
' Now the king drew out his forces and divided his eleven ar- 
mies according to their highest work, their medium ability, 
and their worthlessness.§ Then they advanced, armed and 
provided with the chariot-planks,' with large quivers," with the 
' leather protectors of the war-car,' 3 witli javelins, 4 and ' quivers 
for horse and elephant,' 5 with the foot-soldiers' quivers, 6 with 
metal spears, 7 with heavier wooden-handled spears, 8 with flags 
and banners," with heavy arrows, 1 " with cords and nooses," with 
blankets, with hair^eizers ; 12 with jars of oil, molasses, or melted 
butter, sand, and snakes ;' 3 with lighted (() powder of pitch, 14 
with bell-hung spears or swords, 15 with 'water heated by iron 
balls,' and stones, 16 with spits and spears, 17 with 'missiles of wax 
melted,' and hammers, 18 with trident or spiked staves, 19 with 
ploughshares and darts (javelins) that are poisoned, 50 with ' bas- 

* Compare R. vi. 55. 28 ; also ib. 61. 20, and often. 

t The rakgasa usually fights with ordinary arms, but he is not a fair 
fighter; he is stigmatized as kutayodhin, vii. 179. 21, but more, on the 
whole, for his tricks than for his weapons. 

% As an appendix-group add vii. 148. 36 ff. ; ix. 45. 108 ff. (praharanani 
kirtyamanani grnu). 

§ sara, madhy'a, phalgu. The commentator says ' stationed in the 
van, center, and rear'; but this is the consequence of their division by 
quality. Phalgu is worthlessness, not rear : compare viii. 11. 24, maha- 
camuh phalgugesd, 'the miserable remnant of the great force.' 
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kets with which to fling hot balls, and the box containing these 
balls resting in the baskets," 1 with hooked-lances, 23 with wooden 
breast-plates, 2 " with weapons concealed in wood, M with ' blocks 
of wood with iron spikes,' 86 with tiger and leopard skins ' for 
man and war-car,' with dart and horn, 86 with crooked javelins, 
with axes, spades, and oil of sesame and flax, 87 and gilded 
nets.' 88 * Such was the array of the Kurus, excluding the char- 
iot-description following, where we also find javelins, bows, etc. 
These weapons are all retained or discharged by the hand. 
No mention of the nwartana, or property of (discharging, pra- 
yoga, and) recovering missiles, would lead us to suspect a spe- 
cially adept band of lassoists or boomerangists, though the ex- 
ercise of this art gave rise to the ninartana superstition, and 
the latter is elsewhere in the Epic one of the forms of magic 
power gained by religious meditation. The nooses rarely come 
prominently into action. They were cast from the raised hand. 
The iron balls do not appear to be more than one of the be- 



* 1 anukarsa; , tunira; 3 variitha; 4 tomara; s updsanga; "nisanga; 
''gakti; 8 rs#£; s dhvaja, patdkd ; '•" gardsanatomara, 'a very heavy ar- 
row discharged by a bow' (not a hand-f omara, javelin) ; " rajju, pdga ; 
11 pariechada and kacagraha : both are doubtful ; perhaps paristara 
should be read and karagraha ; in either case the first word is equiva- 
lent to dstarana, blankets or coverings of some sort ; and the second 
word, if not hair-catcher, is hand-catcher {kaea- is the usual word: 
compare vii. 36. 25, N. 'ankuga') ; viksepa is added to show that it is a 
weapon cast upon one (perhaps also the paristara is, if equal to dstarana, 
the round-circling weapon, boomerang : compare Rajend., Ind. Aryans, 
i. 314 ; dstara is boomerang in the Nitiprak., but no form of this sort is 
found, I think, in the Epic as a projectile) ; n tdilagudavdluka and dgivi- 
saghaja ; li sarjarasapdnsavah, I am not quite sure of the meaning ; 
' 5 ghantaphalaka, on sword or spear or even shield, perhaps, phalaka 
is board or blade ; " ayogudajalopala (the natives and admirers love to 
extract cannon, or at least catapults, from every mention of iron ball 
and stone ; the commentator here explains the use of the iron balls 
reasonably, but thinks the stones must have been flung by ' machines ' : 
they were flung by hand); "gala- or gula-bhindipdla (see above); 
18 niadhucchista-mudgara ; n kdndadanda, = kantakadanda, or v. 1. 
dandakantaka, same meaning: *> siravisatomara ; 21 gurpapi{aka (com- 
pare what' was stored in the chariot, besides quivers and breastplates, 
in R. ii. 39. 19 ff., pitaka with khanitra ; and ib. 37. 5, khanitrapitake . . 
sagikye, baskets with cords) : n ankugatomara (or javelins, as before) ; 
^kllakavaca, doubtful, perhaps kllakrakaca, saws in wooden handles ; 
u vdgl or vast (see above); 2S vrksddana ; ™rsti and grnga: ' rs(i is a 
hand-missile used among the Dravidians, crooked, with wooden shaft 
(phalakay : grnga is curiously defined by N. as 'a means of freeing 
(killing) one bleeding when smitten with a club ; but it may mean a 
horn to void excrements in' (compare the weapon [?] huda or hula, in 
the list of iii. 15. 5, defined by a commentator to Manu, reading huda 
for guda in M. iii. 133, as a double-edged sword ; but the Epic commen- 
tator, in iii. 284. 4, defines it as a privy-horn, mutrddyutsarjandrtham 
grhgam); n prdsa (bhalla), kuthdra, kudddla, tdilaksaumasarpis : the 
last also explained as protective oil-cloth; u rukmajdla. 
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loved missiles mentioned as stone, sand, pitch, potted snakes, 
etc., etc. — crude and brutal roughness all.* 

The barbarians are not worse than the natives as to their 
arms, but are occasionally spoken of in an angry way as using 
un-Aryan methods. What could be more Aryan, however, 
than the arms poured out upon Arjuna by the barbarians in 
general (mleco/ias) '( ' They cast upon him the eared reed ar- 
rows and iron arrows, the javelins, darts, spears, clubs, and 
bhindipalas ' that the Aryans themselves used.f But we learn 
that the Kiratas use poison (and appear to be blamed for it !) ; 
that the Kambojas are particularly ' hard to fight with ' ; that 
the barbarians generally are ' evil-minded ' ; that the Qakas are 
' strong as Indra' (vii. 112. 38 ff.) ; that the barbarians generally 
use ' various weapons ' ; that the Kambojas, again, are ' cruel 
and bald ' ; that the Yavanas carry especially arrows and darts ; 
and that the mountaineers, Parvatlyas, are proficient in throw- 
ing stones, an art the Kurus are asserted to be unfamiliar with4 

The pseudo-Epic groups several foreign excellencies in war- 
like matters under one head, and enjoins that each allied nation 
shall use its own arms. ' Let each man fight according to his 
native usage. The Gandharah and Sindhu-sauvlrah use claw- 
knives and darts (quoits ?) (nakharaprasayodhinah) ; the Ucina- 
rah are good at all weapons ; the Pracyah are excellent at ele- 
phant-fighting {mdtangayuddha) ; they are also deceitful fight- 
ers (kutayodninah,) ; the Yavanah and Kambojah, with those 

* The iron balls are flung with clubs, as in vii. 178. 23 (quoted above). 
As they serve to fill the list of the city's possessions, N. naturally trans- 
lates guda (as usual) by golaka in iii. 15. 8, helped thereto by agni, just 
before. But adornment and defense are united here throughout, and 
sagudagrngikd purl may as well mean ' with ball-tipped horns ' as with 
a machine no one ever heard of for casting iron balls. It is useless, 
however, for these commentators to see that the iron balls and other 
' powder '-implying ' machines ' are always flung by hand. This they pass, 
and translate always from the modern point of view of late works that 
have specialized these terms. As we saw above, the hot balls were prob- 
ably brought boxed in baskets (on the elephants) and dropped. Oil fires 
and heated sands are used in mid-battle. Such a combination as sagadd- 
yogudaprdsdh (carried and discharged) would alone decide the matter 
to an impartial judge. We have here (vii. 36. 24) simply ' clubs, iron balls, 
and darts,' as hand-missiles, and certainly, as so explained, no more 
awkward than a pot of snakes. Compare vii. 25. 59, pdnsuvdtdgnisali- 
lair bhasmalostrtrnadrumdil}. The nooses are used as said above in ix. 
45. 109 (pd^odyatakardh keeit). The plough-share (sJra) is Balarama's 
pet weapon ; haldyudha is a common type. In ix. GO. 9 an attack is 
actually made with the plough-share, larigala. It is not infrequent as 
an ordinary weapon. Compare the list hala^aktigaddprdsacarmakhad- 
garsfitomara, vii. 112. 15. Worth noting is the omission of lavitr'a, 
scythe, enumerated among amukta in NItip., since we find this neither 
as weapon nor as car-defense, though knives protect divine cars. 

f karnindllkandrdcdis tomaraprdsacaktibhih, musaldir bhindindldic 
ea, viii. 81. 12 ff. 

% vii. 119. 14 ff. ; 121. 14 ; agmaynddha, gildyuddha, ib. 31-45, 36, 32. 
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living near Mathura, are expert .in kicking (or boxing % niyud- 
dhakuqalah) ; the Daksinatyah are especially swordsmen (asi- 
panwyabtf (xii. 101. 1 ft). 

As to the use of eared (barbed) weapons generally, of which 
I have spoken under the head of arrows, it is worth noting that 
just what the law in this regard forbids is found again and 
again ; and that, on the other hand, the like pretension to lire- 
arms on account of the later use of naliha is utterly impossible 
for the Epic, on account of its use as simple arrow or projectile 
by hand.* 

I have quoted above the absurd statement that all the 
Kurus were ignorant of the art of stone-fighting, as contrasted 
with the mountaineers, who are especially ' stone-fighters.'f But 
our last reference to the rude and irregular fighting of all com- 
batants will dispute this statement. For when two fighting 
fail of weapons, they take to aught their ingenuity suggests, 
'dirt, fire, water, ashes, stones, wood,' and so forth, and then 
attack with the fists4 Fisticuffs, alternating with hairpulling, 
biting, etc., ends in a wrestling match. If this does not suc- 
ceed, he whose attendants can help lets them run up and cut 
the other's head off.§ In another scene we have resort to fists 
and feet at once when clubs give out ; and such expressions as 
' nail to nail,' ' hair to hair,' ' tooth to tooth,' show the close po- 
sition of combatants.| 

The divine weapons, with the question of certain ' machines,' 
will now be discussed. It is not the writer's fault that these 
are grouped together. They have been implicated by others, 



* Jearnindllka, vardhakarna, vikania are species of one genus. Com- 
pare note above, and vii. 166. 23 ff . ; 170. 35 {vipdthakarnindrdcdih, with 
ksura, vatsadanta, etc.) ; vii. 47. 20 ( tarn karnind 'tddayad dh?di) ; ib. 48. 
l'(sa karnam karnind karnepunar vivyddha) ; vii. 169. 9 (karninai , kena 
vivyddha . . ). 

t parvatiydh pasanayodhinah (-pdnayah), but kuravah sarve na 'craa- 
yuddhavigdra'dafy, vii. 121. 14 ff., 31. 

Jvii.25.58ff.; i. 19. 17. 

^paddcorah samdkramya sphurato 'pdharac chirah, viii. 28. 38. Fisti- 
cuffs (mustiyuddha), hair pulling (kegagraha), are esteemed less scien- 
tific than 'wrestling (bdhuyuddha) ; for the last has its termini technici, 
and yields little to the art of weapons. Compare the prsthabhanga, 
sampurnamurcchd, purnakumbha, attitudes of wrestlers, in the Jara- 
sandha scene, ii. 23. 19 ; and compare the famous wrestling of Bhima in 
iii. 11. 62 (repeated in iv. 22) and iv. 13. 

I vii. 177. 45. Compare viii. 49. 80 : kacdkaci yuddham dsld dantddanti 
nakhdnakhi (like rathdrathi) mu$tiyuddham niyuddhaih ca. Compare, 
for the last, niyuddha ' feet-fight,' vi. 76. 4, asiyuddhe niyuddhe gada- 
yuddhe ca (with arms following). As nakha, ' nail,' passes into nakfiara, 
' claw knife ' (e. g. vii. 19. 32, vipraviddhdsinakhardlj,), so mu^i seems to 
pass into a 'dagger' in musjika as used later, but in the Epic this 
mu?tika equals mustiyuddha.' The same irregular paroxysmal fighting 
characterizes the battles in K.: 'tearing hair, biting ears,' etc., with 
much noise in every scene : e. g. R. vi. 37. 50 ; ib. 54. 57 ff. ; 98. 25. 
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and so closely that for convenience' sake it is better to speak of 
them together. For the Hindu warriors, not content with 
earthly arms, received from spiritual powers or Powers certain- 
' divine arms,' which are clearly magical and demoniac. They 
had, too, what they called 'machines' and 'hundred-killers.' 
The later Hindus acquired gun-powder, and employed earlier 
terms in a new sense. Machines and hundred-killers were con- 
verted into cannon, rockets, etc. Naturally the next step was 
made by European scholars. The divine weapons become in 
their hands only gunpowder-weapons. For, as with all heavenly 
manifestations, fire is spoken of with the divine weapons. This 
rational and radical explanation is pleasing because it is radical. 
We do not believe in divine weapons, and are glad to have a 
rational explanation. Nevertheless, our Hindus did believe in 
them. They never ventured to interpret divine arms as fire-arms. 
We cannot, then, deny their fire-divine-arms as products of their 
poetry. Whether these really existed is of no consequence. 
The question is, did they conceive of flre-divine-arms as proba- 
ble and natural. They did, and they also imagined divine arms 
without fire. Thus, a bow or a sword is a ' divine arm ' when 
given by God, or endowed by the might of the user's piety 
with superhuman power. Fire is not, therefore, a necessary 
concomitant of divine arms. Hence no reason exists for sup- 
posing that earthly fire manifested in a weapon first suggested 
' divine arms.' What, now, to the Hindu are the divine arms ? 
They are mentioned as a matter of course in very many battle- 
scenes (e. g. vi. 74. 6). Arjuna uses them when hard pressed on 
all occasions. How does he use them? He meditates them 
into existence. They are weapons of magic. Many other 
heroes have them.* Now they are two-fold, as said above. 
Either like the ' weapon of Parjanya,' weapons fashioned in 
heaven and endowed by the gods with power ; or the ordinary 
weapons, bewitched by spiritual mastery of nature. They are 
not always fiery. 'Fiery' is not always a mark of divine 
weapons. Two results flow from these considerations. Fire 
is used not of fire, but of the swift sharp biting power of a 
weapon. Prayer and meditation inspire the most ordinary 
weapon.f 

* The later literature is also given to the employment of mystic arms. 
Compare their use (dgneyam astram, etc.) in acts one and five of the 
Utt. Ramacarita. 

f vi. 117. 36, divydny astrdni. saiheintya prasamdhdya . . sa fair 
astrdir mahdvegdir daddha . . . vi. 119. 16 ; vii. 16. 25, tarn guram dr- 
yavratinam mantrdstre$u krtagramam, etc. Parjanydstram in vi. 121. 
23. The agani, made by God, and furnished with eight bells (asfaghantd), 
is flung and caught in battle, vii. 156. 157. A like weapon made 'by 
Rudra, with eight wheels, is of iron, vii. 175. 96 ; the ndrdyana-astra— 
end of vii., especially adhy. 201— is late, like the eight-wheeled one: 
VOL. xni, 38 
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We may here consider more particularly some of the weap- 
ons appearing most fire-like. The ' wheel of lire' is a quoit- 
disc, which we have seen among heaps of ordinary arms on 

the astram aindram is more common, vii. 157. 87-39 (see below). The 
arrow cast by Arjuna, in viii. 90. 103, is ' fire-like, terrible, with snake- 
like poison, stone-hearted (agmasdra), and divine,' for he discharged 
this 'saying a prayer over it' (abhimantrya). So in vii. 201. 16 ff., 
a weapon incanted becomes an dgneyam astram, 'a fire weapon,' 
but it is only a ' glowing arrow' for the bow (abhimantrya garam dip- 
tam). Arjuna's specially divine weapons are a sword and a bow. But 
he has besides a number of others ; and in fact they are unlimited ; 
for, whenever he chooses, he says his incantation and makes ordinary 
arrows divine. Compare iii. 245. 17, 26, 25 (divydstrapramantritdh . . 
khacarah). Karna's God-given earrings and mail (iii. 300-311) are ex- 
changed for an ordinary spear (gakti), but so inspired that it returns to 
the hand when it has been discharged and slain many ; this spear may 
only, like Pacupata, be used in extreme need (iii. 310. 33). Arjuna's 
weapons, being most prominent, may be mentioned here in a group. 
He has the sthunakarna, indrajdla, sdura, dgneya, sdumya, gabda- 
vedha (loc. cit.). He has the sword of Civa and the antardhana of 
Varuna ; the vajram astram and aganis (thunderbolts, lightnings ) ; the 
sammohana that gives distraction ; the self-discharging returning 
weapon called 'Brahma's head.' Compare iii. 40. 15; 41; iv. 66. 8; iii. 
44. 4 (in ib. 100. 11 , the vajra is sadasri) ; i. 133. 18 (brahmagiro ndmd 
'strath saprayoganivartanam) ; other divine arms from Prajapati, In- 
dra, Agm, Rudra, in iv. 64. 23 ; the divine weapons of Arjuna, like 
those in the Ramayana (R. i. 30. 23), turn and address their master, iv. 
45. 26-27. By the dgneya or Fire-weapon he made fire ; by the varuna, 
or Water-weapon, water ; by the vdyavya or Air-weapon, air, i. 135. 19 
(which shows the dgneya as Fire-weapon, not as fire-weapon) ; pdr- 
janya, bhduma, pdrvata follow ; the antardhana causes disappear- 
ance ; by their aid he becomes short, tall, etc. Arjuna gives an exhi- 
bition of his god-given arms, the bow, the arrows, the horn (Deva- 
datta), etc., in iii. 175. 1 ff. ; and in vii. 80. 15 ff., as an exhibition of 
magic, Qakuni showers down from the sky all sorts of weapons, la- 
gudayoguddgmdnah eataghnyac ea sagaktayafy, etc. (asthisamdhi is 
interpreted 'with bone phalaka'), in all twenty-four, 'and other 
weapons.' Observe that clubs and spears as well as gataghnis charac- 
terize the downfall. The bdrhaspatyam dgneyam given Arjuna by 
Drona is hurled at the Gandharva, and burns the car, glowing, i. 170. 31. 
But following this we see the magic reappear. In iii. 170. 20 a madhavam 
ndmd 'stram is added to the list, and in v. 96. 42 we find that all the di- 
vine tricks are placed in the bow Gandiva, for kakudika (puts the foe 
asleep, in 183. 16-18 with waking, sambodhana), cuka (confuses), ndka 
(maddens), aksisamtarjana (incantation), samtdna (uninterrupted flow of 
darts), nartaka (pdigdca, makes the foe jump), ghora (rak$asa, horrible 
qualities), and dsya modaka (the foe kills himself by putting stones in his 
mouth), all rest in the bow. They are purely magical. There are, 
by the way, three especially divine bows : Varuna's Gandiva, Indra's 
Vijaya, Vishnu's Qarnga (horn-bow); but Gandiva is the best bow, 
as Sudarcana (Vishnu's discus) is the best general weapon (to unite 
two accounts in v. 158. 4-5 ; 54. 12). Drona's arms are the aindram, 
vdyavyam, dgneyam, etc., iv. 58. 52. In R. we find a hero rather 
exhibiting disdain of these arms : ' fie on my divine arms,' he cries 
(R. v. 34. 15). The mantras used for any purpose of incantation are 
from the Atharva-Veda (imam mantram grhdna tvam dhvdndya di- 
vdukasdm ; and mantragrdmah . . atharvagirasi grutah, iii. 305. 16, 20). 
In R. i. 30. 4 ff . is a huge list of these and similar divine arms. Com- 
pare ib. 24. 12, where there are also ' arms unknown to the gods' (devdg 
ea na vidur ydni) ! 
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any battle-field. It became the weapon of Vishnu, and hence 
its divine character. Perpetually we have the old common 
quoit, flung like a hammer by men, and the new spiritualized 
divine weapon, with its attributes transferred again to the hu- 
man arms. But, fire or not, no one can claim gun-powder for 
it. It is picked up and flung, and caught, and cuts off a head. 
It is flung along with battle-axes and arrows and swords ; it is 
cut in two — it is an ordinary missile weapon, undescribed, ex- 
cept in the case of the divine copy, which is fiery, sunlike, 
with a thousand spokes (rays).* 

We may turn now, having seen how purely poetical are 
the divine arms, to those instruments of war the names of 
which a later age employed to designate powder-weapons. 
The iron ball, ayoguda, which, we have seen, is not to be dif- 
ferentiated from the mass of ordinary projectiles, f is claimed 
as a ' cannon'-ball, because there is mention made of ' machines.' 
But we can safely leave the ball till we establish the ' machine.' 
We saw in the paragraph on the Hindu city that these ma- 
chines, yantra gataghni, were posted as part of a city's de- 
fense, and in all probability were employed to cast heavy 
shafts or let fall stones, as they are posted so as to command 
approaches below. They are (when their position is specified) 
not at the gates, but above them. That the yantra or 
mahdy antra is found in the camp is, when we remember 
that the camp is conceived of as a miniature city, not enough 
to make us believe it a field-machine for projectiles ; that it 
is rarely found on the field, and then not possibly used 
as a cannon, substantiates its powderless character. On the 
other hand, negatively, it is inconceivable that such primitive 
arms as are used throughout the war in the Epic account should 
have been employed contemporaneously with powder, guns, 
and cannon ; it is further inconceivable that, had they been 
used, they should not have been mentioned as such in a way to 
leave no doubt in the reader's mind. Of this perfect silence in 
regard to the use of guns and cannon on the part of the poet 
Oppert gives a very naive explanation. He says of the use of 
gun-powder, that it ' was so common that it was not worth 
mentioning.' Finally, it is positively against the use of these 

* dgneyam astram . . cakraih lebhe, vii. 11. 21 ; cakrath divyaih sa- 
hasraram agrhndt . . ksurdntam . . . surydbham maniratnavibhusi- 
tam ciksepa, vii. 175. 46 : but compare isun dhanuhsi khadgdnc ca ca- 
krdni ca paracvadhdn . . . ciccheda, viii. 47. 12 ; with the' cataghni, in 
viii. 27. 32. The discus, i. e. of Vishnu, is again, in contrast to these, 
described as magical ; it returns to its owner, is five cubits long (v. 68. 3, 
sdpahnava, vydmantara [2) = 'sasamhdra, pancahasta'). It is also 
called rathdnga, as the cakra is literally a wheel. 

f Compare ayoguda with prasa, gadd, etc., in the quotations given 
above. 
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arms as described to explain them as fire-arms. A good con- 
clusive instance is found in the use of the word that Oppert 
takes to mean a gun — really one of the barbed arrows we saw so 
frequently used. The barb called the ' ear ' Oppert cleverly ex- 
plains as the lock, trigger, etc. ; but when we read ' they cannot 
draw the arrow of speech out of a man's body, although they draw 
out barbed reed arrows and iron arrows,' we refuse from the con- 
nection alone to think it possible that ' barbed reed arrows' has 
already passed into the meaning ' guns.'* To take these weap- 
ons in order : the ' fire-weapon' or ' fire-wheel' I have already 
shown to be a divine weapon, and the fire transferred to the 
ordinary discus, which is constantly used as a common hand- 
projectile. The nallka, karnmallha, constantly in connection 
with ndrdca, the ordinary iron arrow, is nothing but the genus 
to a species called ' boar-ear arrow' (vardhakarna), and is used 
by knights standing in their chariots shooting with their bows.f 
Tbe gatnghnl (or -ghni) has often been noticed in the groups 
of projectiles. The gunpowder-champion assures us that it is a 
rocket or something of the sort in late literature, or even a can- 
non, and must be the same in the Epic. It means a ' hundred 
killer,' against the spear as a ' single-killer ' (see above). _¥e 
saw, however, just now, that if a spear is properly spiritualized 
it can also kill its hundreds and return to its owner. In the 
Epic use it is a simple projectile. It is flung by hand (Wilson 
denies this), and, like a sword or a spear, is ' split to pieces ' by 
the arrows of the foe. Just as a sword or spear is ornamented 
with bells, so a gataghnl is ornamented with bells. It forms one 
of a group of missiles, darts, arrows, etc. As common arrows 
are called glowing, so the gataghnl is ' bright ' and ' horrible ' ; 
but even a bow is like ' a wheel of fire.' Fire-comparisons are 
employed for poetic effect. Only a prosaic or forced interpre- 
tation would allow us to render 'fiery' as really 'of fire.' A 
knight seizes a quantity of gataghnls, along with quoits, balls, 
and stones, for throwing purposes. The demons, indeed, em- 
ploy these, but so they do all other mortal, arms. The name is 
used as a strong argument, but we must not forget that, if 
'hundred-killer' seems to imply a projectile that explodes, a 



* v 34 79, karninalika-ndraeah opposed to vakfalya. 

+ Compare the quotations given above under ' arrows,' and add e. g. 
karninaUkanardcdig chadayam, asa tad balam, vi. 106. 13, of a bowman ; 
karhindraca, vardfiakania, nalika, as arrows in vii. 179. 14 ; rathinaf 
ca rathair djan karnindlikasdyakdih, nihatya samare virdn, vi.95. 
31- so too viii. 81.12. Arrows are like fire, but in the same breath like 
poison, both tropical : visdgnipratimdfy, vii. 156. 12S, a point discussed 
above Observe also that in nalika we have one word, in nallka an- 
other : and that the true word for ' gun' is the later form nalika, which 
is not 'in the Epic at all. Compare Oppert's Weapons, pp. 11, 63. 
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common hook is called an 'all-killer.' Moreover, this very 
name is applied to Bhima's ordinary club.* 

The yantra or mahdyantra, the machine. This is asserted 
to be a cannon. Let us examine its actual use in the Epic. 

In the battle-scenes, the yantra is a contrivance of almost 
any kind. It is a restrainer or protector, and serves as armor 
or holder of a fastening ;f as the rope or the holder of a ban- 
ner ;\ it is even a drumstick (vii. 23. 85) ; it is shattered (among 
the ordinary arms cast at the enemy), as if of fragile nature (vi. 
96. 71) ; it is generalized as any contrivance, e. g. as a divine 
discus (i. 33. 3) ; it is part of the trappings of a war-car, the bands 
of the chariot (vii. 147. 88) ; it is a common projectile, flung with 
gataghni, cakra, gtidopata (iii. 284. 30) ; even with the epithet 
mahd it is only one of a list of ordinary arms (v. 152. 15). 
Outside of war it is a ' contrivance in mid air ' (a hanging tar- 
get : vdihdyasa, i. 185. 10). It is used to sail a boat with 
(i. 141. 5). There are other 'movable' machines for the water 
(i. 128. 40 : ycmtrani samcdrikdni). But it is used for hoisting 
heavy things with, as in the Harivanca, ' he raised the great bow 

* Gataghni as a simple projectile, flung, and split by arrows, vi. 113. 
39 ff. ; 96. 57 ff. ; ornamented with bells like sword and spear, gataghanta 
gaktih, iii. 286. 3 ; gataghnig ea sakihkinih, viii. 14. 35 : compare ix. 17. 
46 ; use as hand-projectile : ' Nakula cast a spear at him ; Sahadeva, a 
club : Yudhishthira, a gataghni,' and Qalya cut all these to pieces with 
his arrows, ix. 13. 22, cf . 26 ; used with darts, blocks of wood, and other 
like weapons, vii. 133. 44 (compare R. vi. 65. 21, use same); called su- 
ghord, citrd, vi. 119. 2 : other weapons called fiery, vii. 138. 21 ; 115. 30 ; 
119. 32 (bright like fire, a bow like a wheel of fire) ; even in a chariot- 
spear and sword (but rathagakticalera N. ) we are told that the sword is 
a ' divine gleaming sword, like fire,' drawn from its sheath ' like a 
snake from its hole,' x. 6. 13-15; use with cakra, etc., parigrhya gata- 
ghnig ea sacakrah sagudopaldh, iii. 284. 31 (where it is added they flung 
them with a movement of the arm) ; exactly so in ix. 45. 109-110, 
parighabdhavah, gataghnicakrahastdh ; the demons, again, in iii. 169. 
16, use gataghni, with bhugundi, etc. ; the ending ghni is found in 
ekaghni, a spear, vii. 183. 2 ; cf . gatrughna, a dart, vii. 156. 132 ; the hook 
called 'all-killer,' sarvaghdti, in vii. 29. 18 (ankuga); Bhima's club is 
ni$karnd dyasi sthula supdrgvd kancani gadd gataghni gatanirhrddd, 
v. 51. 24. The gataghni is usually among city defenses, e. g. iii. 15. 7. The 
' two-wheeled and four-wheeled ' gataghnyalj of vii. 199. 19 can only be 
explained of poetically applied meteorological phenomena, like the 
other heavenly appearances there mentioned, where lights, and clubs, 
and quoits, and iron balls appear in all directions, and are the result 
of magic power. We might even take eatugcakrd dvicakrdg ca (gata- 
ghnyo bahuld gadd) as special phenomena. I have admitted the bare 
possibility of ignited arrows under the word dipta, but can find such 
use only of arrows or similar weapons ' as if ' glowing with fire, agnikal- 
pdih . . pradiptdir iva pdvakath (yodhdih), etc., implying only this if 
we study the connection in which, as here, vii. 112. 51, such phrases 
occur. Compare the club in vii. 15 ; viii. 25. 15. 

t vii. 90. 22 ; 93. 70 ; viii. 93. 9. 

X vii. 92. 72, yantramukta iva dhvajah ; R. ii. 84. 8, yantracyuta iva 
dhvajal} (compare R. vi. 20. 19, dhvajdv iva mahendrasya rajjuyuktav 
acesfatam). 
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with power as if an iron yantra '/ or as in the Epic's hrst book, 
where a yantra is employed to move a mountain and set it on 
the tortoise.* 

But the yantra is generally a defense in a fort (ii. 5. 36), over 
the gates of towns (hi. 15. 5 ; xii. 69.45), where the iise is no- 
wise explained, except as by the later commentators taken to 
be machines to cast iron balls with powder, i. e. cannon. Here 
they are at most catapults, f The so-called astrayantra, in- 
stead of meaning cannon, means a manoeuvre in fighting (as a 
technical term).:}: But the yantra is not unknown on the field ; 
hence its peculiar properties, had it had any, could not have es- 
caped notice (vi. 17. 33 ; 54. 55, 61 ; with tomara, tunlra, etc.). 
Again, we find that, when elephants are on a peaceful march, 
they carry yantra already ' strung,' with other weapons.§ The 
later division of the army as six-fold, including ' treasure and 
yamtraj applies to any machines (see above). The noise pro- 
duced by the yantra may be thought, in spite of this number of 
disproving examples, to favor the meaning of cannon. For we 
read ' the noise of the great bow was like that of a yantra.'' 
But there is no reason why the catapult discharging stone 
should not be so used ; and negatively, again, why is the smoke 
of the discharge never alluded to ?|| 

Most marvelous in view of the powder-theory are these 
facts : that we have no smoke from the arms in question, and 
no gun-powder is mentioned ;T that powder is always the rocks 

* H. 4515 ; i. 18. 12. Observe in H. that the slow motion of the gradually 
raised bow is the point of comparison ; with the example from the first 
book, it is clear that a derrick is meant. Notice how late is the iron 
yantra. Compare xiv. 77. 26, vieakarsa dhanufy . . yantrasye 'va cabdo 
'bhun mahdns tasya. Here the sound of the bow is like the discharge 
of a catapult (as well as cannon). So E. vi. 72. 24, yantrasya cesfama- 
nasya mahato ddnavdir iva, of the sound of the demon's teeth. This 
is a good example, for fire came from his eyes, and fire-imagery is ex- 
hausted before coming to the yantra, which is reserved for noise. 

f So in iii. 284. 4, where the account of the moat filled with crocodiles 
and guarded by stakes is followed by the statement that there were 
kapdfayantra, machines to guard the doors ; but the commentator ex- 
plains 'to throw balls with,' although the following words mean only 
that there were balls and stones and the huda, which he renders privy- 
horn. Even the Puranic yantra is used in the same simple way, e. g. 
Ag. P. 240. 28 ; 168. 33. Compare above, p. 178, note. 

I ix. 57. 18. 

^ xv. 23. 9. gajalj. . . sajjayantrayudhopetali. 

| iii. 280. 36, visphdras tasya dhanuso yantrasye 'va tadd babhdu : 
compare the noise spoken of above, in xiv. 77. 26. 

1J In i. 30. 47 ff. (castrani . . savisphulingajvdldni sadhumdni ea sarva- 
cal}), sparks of fire and smoke are mentioned in connection with the 
arms of the gods ; but here Agni, the god of fire, is the god of smoke, 
and clouds are made of smoke, according to the Hindu belief ; so that 
this proves nothing for the use of smoke from fire-arms. Besides, in 
this passage only sharp axes, spears, discs, tridents, etc., occur, and the 
smoke and fire accompany them as divine manifestations, not proceed 
from them. Smoke and fire are mentioned in vi. 87. 34 — from the ele- 
phants' tusk§ ! 
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ground up by demons fighting; that the words for guns, 
naliha and tupahi, are unknown ; that the balls are generally 
oil-balls or hot-water-balls, and that no mention is made of 
discharging any other balls with (gun or) machines ; that the 
later word for 'shot' is here 'arrow' (gara), and cannot be 
otherwise interpreted ; that no mention of firing what is sup- 
posed to be a cannon occurs ; that the Greek writers do not 
hint at the supposed use; that the one prop on which the 
hypothesis rests is that gun-powder 'was so common that it 
was not worth mentioning.'* 

Let us remember, in closing our view of the offensive 
weapons, that not only are fire-arms uncertain in meaning, but 
many of the common arms have different meanings, and are 
differently interpreted by different scholiasts, f their local usage 
doubtless guiding them in their selection.^: 

E. Armor and defense. The arms discussed above are of 
course in part defensive as well as offensive. 

The difference between foot-man and knight comes now 
more prominently before us.§ The knights used most of the 
common weapons. In fact, except for the vulgarest weapons, 
the hot sand, burning oil, snakes, etc., the noble and well-born 
did not not hesitate to employ the arms of the common people. 
The latter likewise used the nobles' bow and sword and spear. 
Each class had its natural and more usual arms, a distinction 
between them (perhaps almost forced, when we come to detail) 
being attempted above. 

But in protective armor the knight was more the gentleman. 
His equipments here rather than in offense marked him as 
apart from the foot-soldiers and horse-riders. The armor de- 

*In iii. 171. 3, cliffs are ground up into stone-powder, agmaeurndni ; 
the devils fling fire, rock, wind, and themselves into the bargain, as 
weapons. So, vii. 121.45, of mountaineers. No agnieurna, gun-powder, 
is mentioned, only a$macuri)a in agmayuddha. Tlie agani is the 
wheel-moved thunderbolt, at the command of a pious knight, but 
remaining a divine weapon, as above, and in iii. 42. 5. 

f It is not the text, but the commentator's interpretation of the text, 
to which Oppert is indebted for the facts which he thus quotes : ' Mani- 
pura . . connected with Cukracarya, the presumed author of Cukraniti 
. . is the same Manipur of which we have read in the Mahabharata 
that it was provided with fire-arms and guns.' . . (Madras Journal, 
1879, p. 167 ff.; in 1881, the late Nitiprakacika edited by the same). 

% MacRitchie's accounts of the gypsies of India, 1886, makes proba- 
ble that artillery was introduced into Europe by the Gypsies (Jats or 
Jatts, as he thinks, of Sindh). A Hungarian chief of twenty-five tents 
made musket-balls and other ammunition in 1496 for Bishop Sigismond. 
So late a date cannot affect our interpretation of native Epic passages! 
Grierson holds that there is no proof that the Gvpsies were Jatts 
(Ind. Ant. xvi. 38.) •" 

§ Qural), are the knights, though not exclusively so ; sdinikdfy, the 
common soldiers ; yoddhdJ) is used of both indifferently. 
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scribed belongs to the knight, not to the mass of those about 
him, although perhaps to a limited extent imitated by them. 

In general descriptions (it should be said at the outset), it is 
difficult to know just where groups of protective armor belong. 
Thus, we know that skins were used as shields to the chariots, 
even rhinoceros-hide (khddgakcwaca) being so employed ; and 
that tiger- and leopard-skins (see above) are found in the gen- 
eral enumeration of protective devices for the whole army. 
Again, poetically the common equipment is naturally passed in 
silence, while the gaudy is described. We must, therefore, 
for the most part content ourselves with the arms of the knight. 

We have a picture of a Hindu warrior, as he stands ready 
for battle. He is ' armed with a cuirass, and with guards for 
his hands, and has on his fingers the protector, on his arms 
the guard against the bow-string.'* To quote here (as fre- 
quently in other places) one example as illustrative of what 
might be shown by many, we find that the cuirass is described 
as of gold — that is, gilded — and, with one word, many under- 
stand such gilding as an ornament of most of the arms.f Dec- 
orations such as the 'hundred moons' of Dhrishtadyumna's 
shield are like the same ornaments in weapons of offense. 
Compare vi. 116. 19, shields with a hundred moons and stars. 

The latest scenes naturally describe the most brilliant armor. 
By uniting two passages, we see at once of what material the 
pieces of defense, mainly shields, cuirasses, and breastplates, 
were made. We find them seven in kind : iron, copper, brass, 
silver, gold, wood, hide. At once the precious may be sub- 
tracted from the base metals, as we find them added4 

Varman and kavaca are the usual names of the body-armor.§ 
This is sometimes termed ' body-guard' {tanutra, -trana), but 
is elsewhere the particular breast-guard of the whole armor of 
man or beast, as 'body-guard.' Another name for this is 
gatravaranani, ' limb-guards,' distributively, equivalent to the 
collective.|| 

* iii. 37. 19 ; x. 7. 52, kavaci satalatrdno baddhagodhdngulitravdn, 
and dhanuspdnir baddhagodhdfigulitravdn. In the first, C. reads 
tanutrdno, 1474. 

t kdncanavarmabhrt, ix. 32. 64 ; i. 30. 47. 

I kdr§ndya$am varma hemacitram, vii. 127. 17 ; tdmra-rdjata-lduha, 
lauhdni kavacdni, iv. 62. 4, 7 ; gold especially, ix. 32. 63 ; wood, kllaka- 
vacdni (see above) ; hide, dvipicarma-avaruiddha, vydghracarma, vi. 46. 
31 : compare above, p. 282, note, on arms. The cuirass is occasionally 
expressly stated to be very costly: vii. 165. 29, hemacitram mahddhanaih 
kavacam. 

§ cardvarafya), ' arrow-guard,' may be anything that protects the 
body from arrows, as shields, helm, breastplate, or quiver. As shields, 
perhaps, in vi. 60. 17 ; vii. 14. 72. 

|| viii. 27. 33 ; vi. 119. 4, savicirnatanutrdnah, all his armor was pierced ; 
vi. 95. 47, varmamukhyam tanutrdnam ; gatravaranani in vii. 2. 28 
(kavacdni, N. ; shields, P. W.) ; kankafa, elephant-hook, may mean 
cuirass in vii. 187. 47, Compare carma varma ca in vii. 117. 28, 
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Specific ornamentation is found in the rich descriptions of 
the fourth boob. The armor is here adorned with suns and 
moons, etc.* In this passage, a,nd passim, the cuirass is lauded 
as impregnable ; the nivatakavaca, ' invulnerable plate,' is 
always assumed. But the knights are in reality perpetually 
unharnessed (akavaca), from the armor being either hewn off 
or becoming loose, f 

Varman, generally iron, and carman, leather armor, are 
often mentioned together.^: Of metals, by far the commonest 
is iron. Of hide, we find a bull's hide, and loose bear-skins 
(with a brass breastplate), but the latter are generally for 
shields. Netted armor or wire netting may be meant in 
Jala, which is adorned with gold and worn by beasts and men.g 
Varman means ' cover,' and carman ' skin.' Hence varman 
may often imply carman. The fixed phrase khadgam carma 
tatha grhya seem to point to the hide-shield as earlier — an 
a priori commonplace. As the Yavanas are expressly noted for 
wearing brass and iron breastplates carefully worked, | it is in- 
teresting to observe that even these are said to be of such fra- 
gile nature as to be easily pierced by a mass of arrows drawn 
full to the ear. 

Next to the varman and havaca comes the shield, called 
carman, which is of leather adorned with figures (vi. 54. 26 ff.) ; 
or a simple tiger-skin or bear-skin worn over the body besides 
the brazen breastplate served as a shield. The shield (that is, 
here a real shield, worn as a plate) might have as many as three 
bosses according to the pseudo-Epic, but not in earlier por- 
tions.^ I judge, perhaps from too slight evidence, that the 

* iv. 31. 11. The various royal tanutrani are gilded iron with images 
of suns, circles, eyes, etc. ; the size of one specified is the area of one 
hundred water-lilies, or these were marked on it — I am not sure which 
meaning is correct : utsedha seems to me the outer surface raised, so 
that we might suppose the lilies were in relief. But N. takes it as ' one 
hundred padmas broad,' as if a shield were meant : this in varma is 
possible ; but here we have kavacam. Arjuna wears a sparcarupavat 
kavacam, iii. 168. 75. 

t vimuktayogyakavacdfy. By arrows the havaca is pierced, vi. 112. 
26, et passim. Compare R. vi. 68. 19, tasya tadbdnavidhvastam kava- 
cam kdncanam mahat, vyaclryata rathopasthe tarajalam iva 'mbare. 
But abhedydih kavaedir yuktdh is common praise : e. g. iii. 93. 27. 

% vii. 148. 40 ; i. 194. 7. " ' 

%jala, jdlavant, vi. 19. 30 : varanah. . . curd hemamaydir jdldir dip- 
ydmdnd iva 'caldty. Compare R. vi. 64. 24, sa samnaddhah gari khadgl 
kavaci hemajdlavdn. Compare rukmajdla for knights, v. 155. 10. 

|| ' The Overthrow of the Yavanas,' vii. 119. 42, 49 : cdikhydyasdni (is 
as usual damascened : compare xii. 98. 20, but N. here conitdyomaydni) 
varmdni kdiisydni ca. 

If carma trikutam, xii. 166.51 ff. As carmdni are differentiated from 
phalakdni in xii. 100. 9, I prefer to take phala'ka here and in x. 8. 59 as 
' sword.' The latter passage makes it worn on the left side (savye sa- 
phalike). The Petersburg Lexicon translates ' schild' in both passages ; 
N. in B. is silent. 

vol. xm. 39 
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shield of the chariot-knight was not worn from the beginning 
of battle, but rested in his car, and was grasped when it came 
to sword-fighting. First, it seems impossible that a knight 
should use a bow with even a little shield tied to his arm ; and 
second, we find that a knight who performs the usual act of 
quitting the bow and the chariot is described as ' drawing his 
sword and seizing his shield,' which must, therefore, nave 
lain waiting in the car.* I have no passage to prove that the 
little bells adorning the spears are also found on the shield, 
though I am not sure that such shields may not be mentioned. 
The custom is well known to the Greeks (Aeschylus, Septem, 
385). 

The helmet (girastrana, ' head protector', with the kirlta, 
as part for whole) is represented to be of metal and adorned 
with gems, chiefly the diamond ; but, though often spoken of, 
I can get no definite idea of it, from the lack of description 
in the Epic. It is worn over the ear-rings (Ji. vi. 78. 16). The 
little towers called nirvyuhas figure apparently as helmets, 
and must have been (in accordance with the name, which is 
elsewhere applied to the real towers of a city) high head- 
pieces, perhaps a kind of tiara ; but they are essentially prac- 
tical, not ornamental. The commentator defines the word as 
a weapon. There was a band of cloth, turban, called usnlsa 
or vestana, which was worn with the helmet. I hence suppose 
that the turban was wound around the sides of the head to 
guard what a not very well made helm left unprotected.! But 
often the turban is the only head-gear. 

The head with helm and earrings ' looks like a full moon ' ; 
bat the general brilliancy of ornament, not the shape of the 
head-piece, must be the tertium (viii. 51. 13). Brazen, Mnsya, 
implies brass used quite as much for adornment as for use; 



* vi. 90. 40, vikrsya ca gitarh khadgarh grhltvd ea gardvaram. 

f girastrana is of gold, iv. 55. 57 ; ix. 32. 63 (jambunadapariskrtam) ; 
viii. 81. 37 (susaihnaddhdh kavacinah sagirastrdnabhusandh) ; xi. 18. 18 
(girsatrdndni). Mrvyuha with the sword (sanirvyuhdh sanistringdh), 
vii. 89. 17; v. 19. 4. Upiisa with the helmet {sosnlsarh sagirastrdnam 
. . [giras] apdtayat), viii'. 54. 28. I do not see the point in the comparison 
usnlsa-kamatha of vii. 99. 52. Perhaps the turban kept the shape of the 
head (turtle-shaped in the parallel), and was stiff enough to be a real 
aid to the girastrana. I know from the Epic nothing of the make-up 
of the turban except that it was perhaps made of three pieces of cloth 
sewed together (usnlsavdn yatha vastrdis tribhir bhavati samvrtah, 
xii. 217. 12; suoyd iutram yatha vastre samsarayati vdyakah, ib. 36.) 
Such silly metaphors as that mentioned above abound. Another in kava- 
codupa, vii. 14. 10, may represent the kavaca not as breastplate simply, 
but as reallv fitted to the curves of the body — boat-like in shape on the 
ground. The only good figure in the scene above (vii. 99, in verse 53) is 
where Arjuna is the coast (veldbhuta) against which this ocean of war- 
riors surges. 
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and it is quite possible, therefore, that mention of brazen arms 
must be classed in the same category as that of golden.* 

Rajendralala Mitra (Indo- Aryans, i. 327) asserts that vizors 
were worn, quoting in corroboration only that when Drona 
fell, he lifted his vizor, and Arjuna shot him. But, in the case 
(not cited) that I suppose to be here referred to, Drona sits on 
the chariot-seat, and Arjuna calls out not to kill him. He is 
however decapitated. The account is repeated by an eye-witness. 
I find no vizor mentioned in either passage, or elsewhere, f 

But if vizors are not worn, we find an armor-piece called the 
'neck-protector,' which must have formed a defensive union 
with the helmet above and the corselet below. In a pas- 
sage quoted above, a knight is described as arrayed in a strong 
iron gilded breastplate and a neck-protector, while wearing at 
the same time clothes of yellow, red, white, and black. £ That 
this neck-protector did not amount to much may be seen 
from the fact that, though worn, it never guards a blow, and 
from the fact that the sword enters or ' digs into' the neck.§ 

The hand-protectors (ahgulivestaka, etc.) are of minor im- 
portance. They appear to be of constant use, and, properly, 
are a defense not so much against the foe as against the knight's 
own weapons. For their purpose was to protect arm {godha) 



* Except of course where kdnsya means a brass thing ; ' brass and 
gold ' are as noble metals put parallel, as kdhsyam ca hdimarh ca sarvam, 
viii. 2. 29. 

t vii. 192. 63-68 ; 193. 63-65. Beneath the helmet or turban the hair 
was bound ; it was a sign of fear to wear it loose, and we often find 
muktdkecd vikavacak, ' with hair and corselet loosed,' as a sign of flight, 
as in vi. 73. 40. There seems to be no difference between the Epic and 
the Ramayana in respect of wearing the hair. There were always 
family and sectarian differences in cutting and braiding, but the war- 
riors seem in battle to keep the hair tied about the head. Arjuna only 
when pretending to be a eunuch wears his hair in long braids (venlkr- 
taciras, iv. 2. 27). In R., ekavenldharatvam, wearing one braid, is a 
woman's sign of grief (R. v. 22. 8), and grief and discomfort are indi- 
cated by wearing long hair in a man's case, R. ii. 28. 23. Curly hair, 
vellitdgra, is admired. It was also a woman's sign of grief to pull out 
the hair and cover the face (lulucuh kecdn kroeantyah, etc., ix. 29. 69: 
of. ib. 63. 63). The Aryans were marked by their beards, as vadanaih 
klptaemacrubhih is a common addition when telling how the corpses 
on the battle-field look (viii. 58. 33, etc.). The Puranas borrow from a 
common Epic threat, vii. 119. 26, and denote defeat by a change in wear- 
ing hair {muyda as epithet : cf. Vayu P. ii. 26. 138 ff.; Brhannar P. viii. 
39). To shave a warrior's head is not allowed, xii. 23. 47. 

% vii. 127. 16 ff. Here kavaci followed by varma ; the knight wears 
also hand-guards, earrings, and arm-rings (angada) ; and, as these are 
conspicuous, the helmet and arm-armor must have been such as to 
leave both places exposed. Kanthatraiia is neck-guard ; kan^hasutra, 
necklace, passim. 

% R. vi. 55. 11 gives a good illustration : karat tasya tatah khadgam 
samacehidya . . tasya 'tha galake khadgam nicakhdna. So the head is 
always cut off at a blow, as here in vs. 18, implying a poor guard. 
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and finger from the bow-string. They are called hand-guards 
and finger-guards, and are made of iguana-skin. All the bow- 
men are represented as wearing them.* 

Signs that this armor, common as it is, is not present in all 
cases, and that the bow-string marks were a common feature, 
remain in the epithets applied to warriors, implying that their 
arms were scarred from the bow-string. Nevertheless, the 
bow-string-guard is very old. Probably, therefore, it was con- 
fined to the fingers.f The noise made by this part of the 
armor struck by the bow-string is often brought forward.^ 

As amulets were much worn and esteemed, we may add their 
characteristic use under the head of protective armor. The 
use passes into that of the divine arms, already noted. Such 
arms are restricted in application. One 'must not be used 
against the teacher,' etc. Of pure amulets, a single instance 
may here suffice. A ' gem of power 5 is spoken of : ' never 
shall I give it up,' says the knight ; ' for, when I bind it on, 
I have no fear of what can come by weapon, disease, or hunger 
from god or devil or snake. '§ Bhishma's golden girdle was 
perhaps more for ornament than for defense. Such naif -orna- 
mental, half-protective additions to the knightly equipment 
are of course common. || 

Remarks on the use of magic in war, and on the meaning 
of the ' science of weapons.' 

As an appendix to the subject of weapons and armor, a few 
words should be said here in regard to a point touched upon 
in the foregoing paragraph — I mean, the application of the su- 

* See above, and compare baddhagodhdhgulitrdna, vii. 36. 23 ; talatra 
with angulitra in vi. 106. 24, etc. At the beginning of the first day's bat- 
tle, all the heroes are talabaddhat}, vi. 18. 9. 

f Compare iii. 43. 24. jydgaraksepakafhindu (bdhu), ' arms stiff with 
the stroke of the arrow and bow-string.' In A.V. we find hastaghna 
meaning ' hand-guard.' The Epic terms this hastdvdpa (but hastavdpa 
is an emission of arrows). Compare vii. 165. 28, hastdvdpa ; iv. 55. 54, 
hastdvdpin (N. Hastatrdnarh tadvdn). In xiv. 77. 21, papdta gandlvam 
dvdpag ca hardd api (the form would be kardvdpa), we have not a sim- 
ple ' armband,' but defensive gauntlet, as usual. The usual angulitra or 
-trdna, in vii. 41. 16 ; 44. 14 ; viii. 19. 40 ; 58. 22 (sdngulitrdir bhujagrdih) ; 
iv. 5'. 1, godhd, etc. ; also carutalin (tala), iv. 53. 9 (N. hastdvdpa) ; while 
karavdla, i. 30. 49 ; v. 19. 3, etc., is sword. 

% viii. 21. 15, jydtalatradhanuhgabdali : compare ib. 23. Compare also 
vi. 45. 3-4, dslt kilakildgabdas talagankharavdih saha, . . talatra 'bhi- 
hatdg cdi 'va jydgabddh. 

§ x. 15. 28 (with vlryamanih compare dlabhya virakdhsyam . . ut- 
sange dhanur dddya sagaram, vii. 112. 63). The divine weapon quoted 
above, astram . . na kathaih cana prahartavyarh gurdv iti, vii. 147. 25. 
See below, Magic. 

| iv. 66. 4, hiranyakaksah. But this common kaksd may have been 
used as a sword-belt. 
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pernatural in war. This subject can scarcely be discussed with- 
out a prefatory word on the Epic meaning of the ' science of 
weapons.' Both these topics have been occasionally alluded 
to in the preceding sections ; but, at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, I shall here take a collective view of what the Epic 
teaches us in this regard. 

We find that certain heroes are credited with a special knowl- 
edge in certain kinds of fighting, or that in different kinds the 
heroes are equally expert. For each sort there is a giksd or 
special art (vii. 112. 20 ft, giksd, ib. 31). The combination of 
all these arts makes the dhanurveda, m its general and widest 
sense. Properly the ' knowledge of the bow,' as the bow be- 
comes a type of all weapons, the knowledge becomes general- 
ized, and dhanurveda is equivalent to the science of weapons. 
Such is the meaning when one says ' in the dhanurveda no one 
is my equal ' (viii. 74. 54). But it is not impossible that this 
collected science became incorporated as a work. In many 
passages, where dhanurveda is set parallel to literary works, such 
seems to be the interpretation. Nevertheless, the Epic story itself 
gives no reason for believing that a work of this kind is 'meant. 
For, if we examine more closely, we see that the science was 
one gained by a magical gift or by physical exertion, not by 
mental application, except in so far as religious meditation be 
so considered. In what the ' skill ' consisted may be seen by a 
few illustrations. ' Lightness of hand ' is the ' art ' that is 
learned in wielding weapons ; ' the art of seizing weapons ' is 
taught and acquired. ' Lightness and cleverness ' constitute the 
' skill.' ' How to mount a war-car ' is a point taught here ; so 
also how ' to leap down,' ' to run,' ' to leap easily,' ' to discharge 
weapons simultaneously,' ' to advance and retreat.' These are 
what are taught by the science of weapons.* 

In all this the dhanurveda is no more than a more compre- 
hensive astragiksd, or art of missiles (vi. 118. 21), and was prob- 
ably at first confined to this. We even find a man spoken of 
as a paragon of learning ' in the dhanurveda of missiles and 
the irdhma veda ' (science of holiness).'!' When this science of 
weapons was extended to the chariot, and the knight was taught 
to ' circle ' with his war-car, then the rathagiksd or ' skill with 
the chariot' became also a part of the dhanurveda. Such 

* The heroes are ' supplied with the strength of skill ' (vii. 45.17, guraJj, 
qiksabalopetal}). ' Lightness of hand ' is panilaghava (vi. 74. 10 ; 82. 
37 ; 90. 43, etc.) ; ' the knowledge of seizing weapons,' gastragrahana- 
vidyalj,, pi. (vi. 76. 7 ; vii. 114. 4) ; ' lightness and cleverness,' laghava and 
sausthava (ix. 22. 16 ; vii. 142. 38 : cf . 169. 3) ; ' mounting,' aroha ; ' leap- 
ing down,' paryavashanda ; 'running,' sararja; ' leaping easily,' santa- 
rapluta; 'discharging simultaneously,' samyahpraharana ; 'advance 
and retreat,' yana vyapaydna, vi. 76. 8. Compare R. vi. 69.' 30 ff . 

f astraiiam ca dhanurvede brahme vede ca pdragah, vii. 23. 39. 
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skill consists in doubling and returning, and, negatively, in not 
being made viratha, ' deprived of one's war-car,' and not allow- 
ing it to be splintered to pieces by the enemy's arms. For each 
knight, whether he had or had not a charioteer, was able to 
manage his own war-car. 

In the use of armor, the ' skill ' consisted in making it invul- 
nerable. This skill is taught by word of mouth. Especially 
Drona is famous for this : ' he knew how to instruct one to 
wear the breastplate so that it should be invulnerable.'* 

The dhanuh or bow becomes thus generalized. Vishnu has 
'bearing the bow and knowing the bow' as a title of respect, f 
All weapons are' included in the name. It embraces all fight- 
ing-knowledge.^: From this extent it fell into four recognized 
divisions,! according to the arms taught, or methods of using 
them. | Only the name Veda, (or upaveda, as it was more 
properly called) betokens a literary existence for this science.^ 
But when in the Epic one studies this Veda, he does not 
repeat it as he does the others; he does not 'go over' it, and 
learn it as a memorized work. He goes out and ' studies ' it by 
secreting himself and practicing with his arms till he is profi- 
cient ; or he gets a teacher to show him how to use his weapons ; 
or, in one case, he makes a fetish-image of the great master.** 
The great teacher, Drona, instructs in the ' art of war ' (rana- 
giksa), in club-fight, in 'mixed-fighting' {samMrnayuddha), in 
sword-fighting, etc. ft 

Like all other knowledge, this science had its mystical side. 
As a Veda, it is distinguished from the four great Vedas, but 

* kavacadhdrand . . upadi»\d tarn esa nikhildrh vetti, with abhedya as 
invulnerable, vii. 48. 27 ; varma bhdsvaram, ib. 103. 17. 

f dhanurdharn dhanurvedah, xiii. 149. 105. 

j Thus, in i. 139. 6, 17 it embraces knowledge of fighting with club, 
sword, car, bow, arrow, and missiles. 

§i. 130. 21, caturvidho dhanurvedah gdstrdni vividhdni ca; iii. 37. 4; 
v. 158. 3 ; ix. 44. 22, etc., catuspddo dhanurvedah. 

|| Compare iii. 115. 45, krtsno dhanurvedag caturvidhdni cd 'strain ; 
xi. 23. 27, astraih caturvidham veda. Compare above, p. 235, note. 

If ii. 1 1. 32-33. We have here, following the four Vedas, sarvagdstrdui, 
itihdsa, upaveddh, veddngdni. Compare in R. v. 32. 9 dhanuvede ea 
vede ea veddngesu ca nisthitah. 

** Good examples of skill in shooting are given in the tournament, 
i. 138, and just before in the case of gabdavedhitvam, i. 132. 42, where a 
man sees a dog, and (40) tadd tasyd 'tha bhasatah cunah sapta cardn 
mukhe, Idghavam dargayann astre mumoca yugapad yathd. This Eka- 
lavya had made an earthen idol of Drona, the best teacher of the art of 
shooting, and worshiped it (i. 132. 33). There is a word in ib. 183. 5 that 
should be the keynote of good archery — Arjuna's reply to Drona, 
pacydmy ekarh bhdsam : he could see nothing but his target. In i. 131. 
42, Ekalavya had left home 'for the sake of practice,' isvastrahetoh. 
He thus acquires astravidyd, ib. 132. 13, 14, 34-35. 

\\ Compare i. 109. 19 ; also xi. 23. 32, for the lamentation over this 
' knower of the Veda and of weapons.' He is represented as a warrior- 
priest. 
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incorporates into itself the outlying mysteries of arms.* This 
' mystery ' of the science is nothing bnt the less known tricks 
in use, and the pretended power over the supernatural. The 
four divisions are only the divisions of weapons, or else the 
divisions of use. It is noteworthy that the commentator pre- 
fers the last, but admits the first. The original meaning is 
evidently simply that of method, not of kind. Even when not 
expressed, such a division is sometimes implied. Thus, we 
read 'and no one saw Arjuna when he took the arrow in hand, 
or when he laid it on the bow, or when he discharged it, or 
when he drew the bow ' (iv. 62. 22). Such as these were the 
original 'four divisions in the science of the bow,' and with 
bow generalized the form also became extended. 

The art of weapons is ' laid in' a person. One receives it as 
a gift. Thus, Rukmin receives the ' Veda of the bow with its 
four divisions' (v. 158. 3). But this presentation of the science 
belongs with the supernatural power used in divine weapons. 
This Veda must be studied, but the study is done by practice : 
as where, in Arjuna's case, one goes out and practices even at 
night, and so learns the art or science of managing horse and 
elephant, etc. (i. 132. 28). 

The ultimate expansion of the theory of weapons resulted in 
the theory of war, and this was expanded again into a theory 
of polity ; and we thus have on the one side our modern nlti- 
gdstra or ' system of royal polity,' and on the other the prac- 
tical instruction in the use of arms or the 'science of weapons.' 
Thus, in a late book we read : ' he will comprehend the science 
of weapons, and the different weapons, and the system of pol- 
ity.'f A system of war is implied when we read,' for example, 
of the ' system of Ucanas,' ' the system of Angiras' son,' etc.J 

* Rahasya, the mysteries, i. 130. 65 ff . It is on a par with the other 
Vedas in importance for a warrior : sahga veda yend 'dhitdh, yasmin 
sdhsdd dhanurvedah pratis(hital,i, vii. 198. 1. In xiii. 2. 8 ; 30. 9, dhanur- 
vedah and vedah are opposed (cf . ib. 56. 7). ' The four Vedas and four- 
fold Dhanurveda,' or the 'Vedas, Upanishads, and Dhanurveda,' is the 
usual separation. In ix. 44. 21-22, dhanurvedaq catugpddah gastragrd- 
mah sasamgrahah comes after vedac caturmurtih. In iii. 99. 59, Vedas, 
Upanishads, and Dhanurveda are opposed. 

f xiv. 66. 24. In the later books, the ' system of polity' was so famil- 
iar as to be used in proverbs : e. g. adhltya nltieastrdni nitiyukto na 
drgyate, ' not everyone that has perused the works of polity is wise in 
polity' : xiii. 164. 7. The Agni Purana gives a dhanurveda (in chapter 
248 ff.). The account describes the names, lengths, and methods of 
using various arms, with the proper employment of forces. In ib. 134- 
135 there is a rather interesting ' battle-wisdom,' calculated to get vic- 
tory, and consisting of invocations and curses. 

| In i. 100. 36, a man that is acquainted with all weapons (sarvdstravit) 
is complimented thus : ucand veda yac chdstram ayaiii tad veda sarva- 
cafy, tathdiva 'ngirasah putrah . . yad veda cdstraih tac cd 'pi krtsnam 
asmin pratisthitam . . sdiigopdngam . . .yad astrani veda rdmac' ca tad 
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The use of magic is properly a subdivision of the general 
system of war. It belongs originally to the demons, and is an 
unfailing concomitant of demon warfare.* Such magic is lit- 
erally ' illusion.' It was- then but a step to confer this power 
on the most pious knights. Any 'art' could be given away, as 
the horse-lore, giksd, of Nala is exchanged by will (hi. 77. 17), and 
so a knight could without effort learn this ' art of the demons.' 
Perhaps, too, the boomerang-power of nivartana, or making a 
weapon return to the hand, helped augment this belief. But 
more than this, the Atharva-Veda was instrumental. By its 
means one could revive the dead, make a person appear, and 
do other magical acts. On this side lies pure magic ; on the 
other, the belief in one's magic through his extraordinary skill. 
Thus, as we saw above, the repetition of a verse over a weapon 
makes it partake of the supernatural, and gives it more than 
physical might. There is, however, holy magic and devilish 
magic. The former is used without scruple by all able to em- 
ploy it. The latter is condemned, but is employed neverthe- 
less. Its use is restricted to counteracting other devilish magic, 
for to extirpate a regular magician is a good thing. Good 
magic is allowed, for the gods use it. Many stories show this. 
But if one's foe employ no magic, then one should employ no 
magicf 

The true and usual use of the supernatural is, then, simply 
to charm a weapon. A hero ' let fly a huge arrow, which flew, 
terrible, glowing, insupportable even by death, like a piece of 

etasmin pratisthitam. Compare xv. 7. 15, gakafam padma vajram 
ca . . ugand veda yac chastram tatrdi 'tad vihitam, of the battle-orders 
contained in Ucanas' code (see above, p. 131). In the late didactic 
portion of the second book, with sutra on horses, elephants, and other 
war-material, we find the dhanurvedasya sutram and yantrasutram to- 
gether (ii. 5. 121) as being learned. There seems no reason to doubt that 
we have here sutrdni on various military affairs, and a literary work, 
the lateness of which is indicated by the context. 

* In iii. 20. 33 ff . , the demons engage in mdyayuddha or a battle of 
magic. They shower down mountains, clubs, darts, tridents, spears, 
axes, etc. Compare R. vi. 91. 17 ff . 

f The gods use magic, mdya or Jcriyd, ix. 31. 8 ff. A king is urged to 
use it, ib. (kriyaya yogam dsthdya). Bad magic is such as Qakuni's (vii. 
30. 15 ff., etc.). But rathamdyd, vii. 45. 21, is often no more than great 
skill, ib. 24. The ' delusion' is here physical : compare the ' manoeuvres,' 
which result in ' delusion.' As to killing a magician by good magic, 
compare ix. 31.6, imam mdyam mdyayd jahi bhdrata ; this is ddivi 
mdya, good magic : compare 7, mdydvi mdyayd vadhyal}. Demons, or 
even half-demons, invent bad magic (vii. 179. 39). Krtyd, pure witch- 
craft, is regarded as ' the divinity of witchcraft' by the commentator on 
vii. 92. 54 (abhicdradevatd). The uncanny scene of iii. 251. 23-24 exhibits 
' roawira-magic, declared by Brhaspati, Ucanas, and the Atharva-Veda,' 
for the purpose of making a person appear. The practicer of abhicdra, 
or abhicdrin (xii. 140. 42), is one conversant with the power of mantras, 
though here used of one that bewitches right to make it wrong (dhar- 
mdbhicdriri). 
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Atharvan (Angiras) witch-craft, saying " may this, my arrow, 
bring me victory " ' (viii. 91. 47). Other magic is of doubtful 
propriety, except against a trickster. Here the ' eternal law ' 
holds : ' one that employs tricks may be slain' ; and ' fight a fair 
fight ; but if magic is used, use magic' It is often a question 
discussed with gravity, whether one may employ proper or im- 
proper methods of fighting. And here we cannot help seeing 
the advanced morality of later times.* 

In the use of the Atharvan we may distinguisli between pure 
and false magic, as in the use of weapons. Pure magic is 
where a formula, Jewmbha, empowers a thing to give life or 
death, as when such a formula vivifies steel. But plant-magic 
may rest on an older verity. Plants that changed unconscious- 
ness to life, plants medicinally useful — their application is false 
magic: that is, does not necessarily imply supernatural agen- 
cies, though such are pretended.f Medicinal stuff is stored in 
all the war-cars.:): A curse alone, purely vocal, is quoted as a 
' mind-weapon' ; ' by this truth ' a knight is slain ; this is 
' Atharvan magic' pure and simple.^ 

* All divine weapons are ipso facto magical. Drona and Ar juna do the 
same with their divine weapons (vii. 188. 33 ff.) as do a pair of demons, 
each ' skilled in magic,' and showering weapons (vii. 108. 30 ff. ; 109. 2 ff.). 
The real difference is that when a good man uses magic it is right, and 
when a bad man or a demon uses it, it is wrong. It is holy magic, for 
example, when Vishnu converts a handful of grasses (erakdl)) into a 
club (xvi. 3. 36). Of the popular magic, one sort is to become as small 
as a thumb and then large as the ocean (e. g. vii. 175. 63). The best 
devilish illusion is made by Ravana, e. g. iii. 290. 5. The godly illusion 
may concern itself with such small matters as the sudden appearance 
of Arjuna's magic ape with a lion's tail, to frighten the foe, iv. 46. 3 
(daivi mdyd). The rules referred to above are (v. 193. 10) Bhishma's : 
' tight fairly, but use magic against magic' ; the ' eternal law,' iii. 12. 7 
(' a trickster should be slain') ; but, ib. 52. 22 : -it is not called a crime to 
kill a sinner in a sinful way.' The question of fighting properly (nyd- 
yatah) or deceitfully (chadmand) is discussed at large before the under- 
hand attempt of Agvattharnan (x. 1.49 to 6.21). The fact that this 
knight entered the camp advarena (x. 8. 10) may have given rise to the 
proverb advarena ripor geham dvdrena suhrdo grhdn pravicanti nard 
dhirdlt, (ii. 21.53: cf. M.iv. 73). The entrance into the sabhd must be 
advarena when the priest is to cure an afflicted child by the hocus- 
pocus of his trade (expelling the sickness by bell, cymbals, etc.). In 
general it is a sign that evil is about if one does not go in by the door. 

t vicalyaharani, osadhi viryasampannd, vi. 81. 10, pure drugs for 
wounds, false magic. Vicalya is a plant preventing bloodflow. On 
the other hand, a ' consciousness-weapon' (restoring to life those act- 
ually dead) is an instance of pure magic (prajndstra, iii. 289. 5-6). In 
xiv. 80. 42, Ulupi finds a samjivano manih or stone to raise the dead. 
Compare the vicalya, divya (called samjivakaraui osadhi) of R. vi. 26. 5. 
Compare agadd nirvrtayo vedandni, workers of good-luck, and restorers 
to consciousness, ii. 23. 4 (here half and half). 

± viii. 89. 70 : battle is carried on after an instant cure mantrdusa- 
dhibhih. 

§ asiram manasah, ' weapon of thought,' viii. 90. 82 ; satyena, ib. 91 . 
47-48 ; krtyd atjiarvdngirasi, ix. 17. 44. 
vol. xiv. 40 
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Supernatural also are prognostications. Portents and signs 
of earth and sky are usually powerful. But often no attention 
is paid to them. More care is shown for the signs of flying 
birds, etc., than for earthquake and falling meteors. The po- 
sitions of wild animals and the acts of any animal are prog- 
nostic. The ass's bray is ill-omened. ' The people say it is a 
sign of defeat if, having eaten little, excrements abound ; but 
let wild deer appear on the left hand, let the horses appear 
cheerful : that is a sign of victory. Should deer appear coming 
from the left (on the right), and incorporeal voices be heard, 
that is a sign of defeat.' So certain kinds of birds augur defeat 
or victory. The peacock, swan, floater, oataka, are auspicious ; 
but birds of prey, as hawks, herons, cranes ; and beasts of 
prey, as wolves ; and flies, and ghosts (ydtudhdna), imply de- 
feat. ' Drums sound unbeaten' in the army about to conquer ; 
in the other, all is silence but for ' sounds like springs of wa- 
ter, roaring like bulls.' There comes a pure Hindu token to 
these pan- Aryan signs : ' and it is also a token of defeat if one 
hates a priest.' 

There are in general three sorts of prodigies, of heaven, 
earth, and atmosphere. As a matter of fact, the ill-omened 
birds appear all over the field ; for the hawk, crow, wolf, and 
jackal steal their food from the heaps of slain.* 

This supernatural of superstition seems to have become more 
powerful than the supernatural of religion. The new god has 

* The prodigies of beast and bird occur frequently, and several pas- 
sages strengthen that quoted above : pradaksind mrgdl} . . jayalingam ; 
apasavya mrgah (and) vacah . . agarlrinyafy . . pardbhavalaksanam, 
v. 148. 14 ff. ' Compare the evil birds on the right (apasavya]},), giving 
fear, in iv. 46. 27 ; in iii. 269. 7, a jackal coming up to the left side (vd- 
mam upetya pdrevam) is an evil omen ; in iii. 179. 4 ff., the bad omens 
are beasts on the right (apasavydh) ; carrion birds behind crying ydhi 
(' go on') ; the right arm twitching, the left leg and arm twitching ; in 
v. 138. 21 ff., the meteorological omens : compare end of ib. 158 ; vi. 2 to 
4 (note here, 3. 43, vdyasdc ca ruvanty ugrarh vdmam mandalam dcri- 
tah). The drums, etc., of our passage, anahatd nadanti pafahah (v. 
143. 20) ; ' hating a priest,' ib. 27. Compare further ii. 71. 22-24 (jackals, 
asses, and birds as omens) ; ii. 46. 8 (the three kinds of omens, utpatas 
trividhdlj,). The bloody heaps attracting the ravenous, vi. 117. 57 ; vii. 7. 
36 ff.). The Canti, teeming with supernatural wisdom, gives (in 105. 24, 
dusadhiyoga is a foe-killing ' application of poison') in 102. 6 ff . late notes 
on' prognostication. Winds following an army, rainbows, rain in the 
rear, sunlight, and even jackals and hawks, if they are favorable in 
appearance (anukula), ensure success ; certain smells and sounds also 
portend victory. The position is plainly relative, as seen in the fol- 
lowing : ' when nice animals are in the rear and on the left during a 
march, and on the right while the army enters battle, they announce 
victory ; those in front prevent it.' The following birds are lucky : 
gakuna, hansa, krdunca, cdsa ; the general rule reads (15) isto vdmali 
pravixtasya daksinah praviviksataJi, paccat saihsddhayaty artharh 
purasidc ca nisedtiati. In R. compare anuvdti cubho vdyuh, v. 73. 52, 
and other omeris following ; birds, in ib. vi. 11 ff. ; and all of R. vi. 83. 
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not yet his whole power ; the ancient gods are passing away. 
These divinities are degraded, but are still real. It is in the 
fairy stories of the Epic that the old gods are active. The 
Sun says to Savitri, ' look, all the gods with Indra at their head 
sit laughing at me' (iii. 306. 20). But in battle — that is, in the 
actual Epic — they are visions, they are ghosts of themselves, 
asleep, spirits ; real, but subordinated to the new power. They 
watch the battle, but take no share in it (viii. 37. 31, etc.). If 
they take a sudden party interest, they relapse again almost at 
once, and become dull spectators (viii. 87. 42, 48). 

The forward knight that has penetrated the veil of priestly 
wisdom learns with awe the secret of the Trinity, of the One 
All-God. To the mass, to the vulgar, this is mere words. 
The gods of old are but shadows. ' The god for a warrior is 
his bow and arrow' (iii. 313. 51 ff.). Owing to this decadence 
of the old supernatural power, and the not yet thoroughly 
diffused knowledge of the new faith — for the heroes of the 
Epic are not so much devout believers as sudden and still in- 
quiring converts — the poem is left in a strangely unreligious 
condition, so far as the mass of warriors is concerned. The 
war is intensely human. No convenient gods and goddesses 
play with their mortal proteges. Each fighter contends sup- 
ported indeed by a religious hope of reaching Indra's heaven ; 
but there is no Indra to intervene and save him. In this re- 
gard there is a marked difference between the Greek and 
Hindu Epic. Skanda is an impartial abstraction of martial 
fury. Vishnu is not a god that affects the army ; he is, 
so to speak, a private god of the Pandus, more particularly 
of Arjuna. The outsiders are left to their own valor. Each 
falls alone ; no god watches him ; no goddess shrouds him in a 
mist. Duty and Death and Indra far away- — these are their 
gods. All others are but names. 'With all the gods' the 
boasting knight is not afraid to contend ; to him they are un- 
real ; to him even the new god is but a myth of fancy. If he 
accepts that god and knows him, he has by that acceptance 
done away with gods ; if he rejects him, he has but the shades 
of gods no longer real. The knight's acts are his own ; his 
reward is his own making ; his sin is self -punished. Eate, or 
the embrace of Death ; Duty, or to follow the paths of cus- 
tom — these are his only moral obligation. His supernatural 
is understood too little to be true ; or it is debased to incan- 
tation and witchcraft. The knight of our present poem 
stands on the border-land between two faiths. He presents 
a poetic figure unparalleled in Epic poetry. For that very 
reason, he gains upon the human side.* 

* Besides the quotations given above, a few extracts from other 
parts of the work will show to what mere ghosts the ancient devas of 
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F. Paraphernalia of battle and Music in the Epic. 

Under this heading I shall refer to the chief furniture of bat- 
tle, but shall not seek to give a complete account of all the sec- 
ondary trappings of the army, as my object is to convey the 
general impression made by the descriptions of the poem, 
rather than to be precise in details. We need this general im- 
pression, for otherwise we lose the shading of the Hindu artist, 
and the reality of the Hindu battle-field. The earrings of the 
knight are as necessary to the pictm*e and to historic truth as 
are iris bow and arrows., From one point of view, these acces- 
sories of battle are even more important than the more impor- 
tant factors: Chariots and bows are not national or peculiar, 
but pan- Aryan, or rather universal. "We have only to deter- 
mine what difference exists between those of the Hindu and 
other nations. But ornaments and objects of vanity are (uni- 
versal indeed also, but) more markedly differentiated. Orient 

the Hindu had descended, except in tales acknowledged to be of the 
marvelous. In the war the gods come and look on as mere spectators 
in vi. 43. 10 ; joined *by all other supernatural beings, in vii. 188. 37 ; 
while they are worked up to active life simply through their wonder 
and astonishment at men's ability in vi. 95. 67 and vii. 124. We find 
that the Fire-god assists his friend, but not in the war, only in a tale 
related of one of the heroes (Sahadeva against Nfia), ii. 31. 23. Of like 
sort are the Arjuna-tales, the ascent to Indra, the burning of Khan- 
dava, etc. In the war these gods are openly despised. 'AH these war- 
riors protect thee, therefore all the gods can not harm thee,' vii. 87. 15. 
Karna says that ' the gods cannot conquer the Pandus,' vii. 158. 50 ; 
185. 25. The knight is not afraid to cry out • the gods cannot overcome 
me,' vii. 195. 23-24. But the abstract of the personal gods remains ; the 
devas are weak, but the daivam is strong. The godly-power, that is 
the impersonal Fate. Forever we find repeated the formula daivam 
evaparam manye dhik paurusam anarthakam, 'Fate I deem the high- 
est ; fie on useless human (effort),' vii. 135. 1 ; viii. 9. 3, etc. For ' Fate 
is the norm of good and bad action,' vii. 152. 32. And ' in Fate is vic- 
tory,' vii. 158. 70. As a side of Fate only is Death, or Yama, who re- 
mains real with his realm of horrors (yamarastravivardhanal}, of a 
single man, vi. 89. 28 ; or of battle, vi. 95. 25). And Duty remains as a 
god, though often merely the law acknowledged by gods, vii. 156. 2. 
Such gods are abstractions merely, and convey no more than Krishna's 
words, which say ' his is the victory who fights in a (legal) manner 
according to the code' (vi. 43. 24). Most interesting in the light of the 
removal of the gods from human sympathy is the creation of the an- 
cestral ghost to supply this need. No god gives any word of comfort. 
But the ancestor of Yudhishthira comes down as a spirit to speak 
words of sympathy to him, vii. 52. Only in stories and echoes of the 
past do we find the old gods active and armed, where, while Yama has 
the rod of death, Varuna has the noose and the thunderbolt, and the 
god of wealth bears the club (i. 227. 32 : compare iii. 168. 29, arms of all 
the gods). It is the ghost of Vyasa that proclaims yato dharmas tato 
jayas, ' victory is on the side of right,' vii. 183. 67 ; and he gives the 
essence of Duty as 'compassion, penance, generosity, mercy, truth,' ib. 
64-66. What consolation there is is merely the statement that one 
should bow to fate and die like a hero, vii. 78 ; 80. 7 ff . ; for, as the prov- 
erb says, ' man is the slave of things, not things of man,' vi. 43. 41, 56, 71. 
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and Occident here stand in more vivid contrast. Each fighter, 
the world over, bears a weapon ; only some wear garlands and 
necklaces. 

Our knight of India was generally a vain and boasting per- 
sonage.* It must have been with satisfaction that the ignoble 
heart of Yudhishthira learned that Arjuna was about to miss 
heaven because he had boasted so much. But in truth it was 
the sin of all the Hindu warriors. There is not a modest man 
among them. This verbal display found also its counterpart in 
outward gaudiness of raiment. Not only were the arms and 
armor profusely decorated, as we said above, but the heroes 
also wore in all accoutrements whatever was most brilliant and 
showy. A barbaric display pervades the poem. 

We saw in a quotation given above the ready knight stand 
armed with bow and breastplate, and wear, besides, rings on his 
arms and in his ears. Another we saw wearing red, yellow, 
white, and black clothes. The princes royal are arrayed in red. 
To these ornaments we must add the garlands with which each 
knight went into battle ; the gems and diamonds worn about 
the armor, and even set in the common arms ; the rings, again, 
worn upon the fingers ; the chains of gold and pearl ; the gir- 
dles of gold ; and the tinkling bells of sword and club and 
chariot. Many of these — the rings and bands, in particular 
— are differentiated in Sanskrit without difference for us. 
Could we get at the true distinctions between these seemingly 
synonymous names, we should have a yet more bewildering 
view of the flashing, not to say flashy, magnificence of the 
Hindu warrior. f 

* Even when he decries boasting he boasts. An amusing instance R. 
vi. 67. 15, ' without boasting I shall slay thee ; behold my prowess ; 
without talking burn fire and sun,' etc. (avikatthya). 

t The general furniture of cars, men, horses, elephants, etc., goes un- 
der the name of bhdnda. For the earrings, besides vii. 127. 16 (above), 
compare mahac chiraft kundalopacitam, viii. 37. 22 ; for the garlands, v. 
195. 3 ; and observe that, 'ib. 196. 30, the foot-soldiers are described as 
bearing bows, swords, and clubs, but no ornaments. The poet loves a 
horrible antithesis of beauty and blood : ' upon that field of battle lay 
many a dissevered head, fair-eyed, with fair ear-rings' (viii. 27. 34 : com- 
pare vii. 148. 40). The bloody banners and gaudy bloody garments are 
vividly described in vii. 34. 15 ff . The different rings and bracelets 
(angada, keyura, pariharya) are mentioned together in v. 162. 16 (com- 
pare parihataka) ; with niska, cudamani, crown-jewels, gems, and gold 
in the proper name Rukmangada : compare vii. 148. 39 ; 41. 16 (sangada 
rane) ; the wrist-ring, valaya (vii. 138. 22), and arm-ring, keyura (vi. 114. 
18) ; add cakrabala, finger-rings. The bells, ghanfa, kiiikinl, are 
found passim (compare above, and the use of nupu'ra, anklets, more 
common in R.). The bejeweled turban, umlsa (besides above, vi. 89. 37 ; 
96. 73 ; 114. 18, etc. ; white, in ib. 20. 9), is worn by all ; the mukuta and 
cudamani, diadem, head-jewel, seem, however, to be only royal. "We 
may suppose the old and new mixed here ; the later usage, when the 
king, free from immediate personal danger, drove upon the scene to 
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We have to add to all this adornment the fans (vyajana), the 
umbrella (chattra, spoken of above), and ' tails' or chowries {car 
mora), which are in part insignia of royal office, in part mere 
weak additions to luxury and display.* 

Music. We find ourselves here midway between the Vedic 
and modern text-book period of Hindu development. The 
musical instruments are inpart (in name, at least), the same as 
those of the earlier age. The modern instruments are in part 
unknown. 

"We may say that, in general, the (kettle-)drum, cymbals, 
and flute are, in time, the most universal instruments. From 
a passage in the Atharva-Yeda it seems that the body of the 
first was made of wood covered with leather, f No instrument 
is more common than this in the Epic.$ The kettle-drum, dun- 
dubhi, is often mentioned as accompanied by the bhsrl. This 
last is not a Vedic word. It seems to mean, as the Petersburg 
Lexicon translates it, a kettle-drum also. In the Ramayana it is 
beaten with a stick. In the Epic is sounds with the fearful sound 
of bows and horns, and the tumult of war-cars.§ There is one 
passage that leads me to question whether bherl may not be 
cymbals. In a great fight described in the third book we have 
an expression, copied again in the fourth, wherein the sound of 

see, not to fight, permitting a crown instead of the older helmet. 
Neither word is old. Thus a?taratnin, viii. 72. 30, a hero with eight 
jewels on his head. The neck had a chain (kanfhamtra) of gold or 
pearl (jambunada, hard) ; • whose diadem was bright with finest jewels ' 
is a royal epithet, iv.66.27; vi. 114. 17 ff.; vii. 187.48 (hara, kirlfa, 
mukufa, etc.) ; viii. 27. 30 ff. Of all these, the naturally most common 
are the bracelets, which stay on the arms, while other gems fall off. 
' With gauntlets and with clubs and bracelets in the fight' is a frequent 
juxtaposition, as in vii. 41. 16. 

* For vyajana we sometimes find vdlavyajana. In viii. 24. 60 (valadhi) ; 
27. 33, these are mentioned together with the eamara and arms of war. 
The ox-tail badge of authority (in viii. 58. 27, prakirnaka = eamara, N.) 
was also worn as a crest of horses. Compare prakirnakd viprakirnah 
with aplda, garlands, etc., as adornment of horses, viii. 94. 20. For a 
general description, compare vii. 34. 20, ' with white umbrella, ox-tail, 
and fan, the king gleamed like the rising sun.' Compare above, p. 258. 

■f A.v: v. 20. 1-2 ; Zimmer, Alt. Leb., p. 289. 

% Yet Rajendralala Mitra strangely remarks (after speaking of the 
drum as an ancient Rig- Veda instrument)—' But Vyasa in the Maha- 
bharata does not allude to it. He replaces it by . . . conch-shells . . ' 
(Indo-Ary. i. 329). It is evident that this investigator means here 
the drum in general, in distinction from the shell, so that it would 
seem as if a more unfounded statement could not have been made, for 
drums are mentioned in the Epic as frequently as conch-shells. It also 
contradicts his own words on p. 284, where the large military drum of 
the Mahabharata is spoken of. 

§iv.46. 12; 62. 3, etc.; vi. 115. 39. In ii. 21.16, N. translates bherl by 
dundubhi. He notes here a Bengal reading of the word masatala, viz. 
mansanala, and explains this as part of the hide, with which the three 
drums are made. 
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the roaring of a hard-pressed combatant is likened to the noise 
of ' split bheri'' ; and m another place the noise of the bow- 
string on the two hands is like the noise of (the) two bheri. A 
kettle-drum would hardly give any sound if it were split, 
whereas fractured cymbals would not ill portray the harsh dis- 
cordance of cries intended in the comparison. The dual in the 
last may, however, be merely to parallel the ' two hands.' Else- 
where I find no objection to rendering bheri as drum in the 
Epic, and these passages may not be deemed sufficient to cause 
us to change. In peace this bheri is the alarm-instrument used, 
for example, by the warder of the assembly to rouse the town : 
' he beat the gold-mounted noisy bheri that calls to arms.'* 

The many kinds of drums and like instruments are shown by 
groups frequently found, such as this : ' they then brought forth 
the very loud sound of the panava, mrdanga, dundubhi,krakaea, 
mahdnaka, bheri, and jharjhara ' (vii. 39. 31). To these we 
may add pegi, also a drum, and puskara, as indefinite, defined 
the same.f 

These all appear to be drums, except perhaps the mrdanga 
and hrahaea, the former possibly a tambour, the latter said to 
be a saw. Quite common also is the muraja, tambourine, but 
the drum pataha is very rare4 I* i g hard to say whether drum 

* iii. 11. 62, vinadantam mahdnddam bhinnabherisvanam ball bhrama- 
ydmdsa . . . almost = iv. 22. 75. Here the one that gives forth the 
noise is being strangled, iv. 48. 5, talaydh cabdo bheryor dhatayor iva. 
i. 220. 11, bherim sdmnahihim tatah samdjaghne mahdghosdm jambuna- 
daparishrtdm (sdrhndhikiih, samnaddhdh same bhavate Hi sucayantim, 
N.). The bheri (meaning to the Hindu ' the terrible') is sounded by 
beating, as here and, e. g., vii. 88. 1, tddyamdndsu bherim mrdangesu 
nadatsu ca pradhmapitesu eanhhesu, on the drawing out of the army 
into the field. So R. vi. 31.28, bherim dhatya bhdiravim one enters a 
war-car for battle. Music of all sorts accompanies this, ib. 35. 1 ff. 

+ vi. 43. 7-8 ; 99. 17-18. 

| In iii. 20. 10 read trih samdhanyatdm esd dundubhih, not trihsdmd 
'hanyatdm. The dnaka or mahdnaka (as above) is united to the ' joy- 
ous mrdanga' in viii. 46. 52. It is the latter instrument for which as a 
pounder the yantra is used, vii. 23. 85. The former is beaten also, and 
helps the tumult of horns, bheris, and pegis, in vi. 51. 23. My objec- 
tion to defining hrahaea as a saw is merely based on its like use, e. g. 
in vi. 43. 7-8 : ' they blew the sea-born shells ; and then the bheris, pe- 
els, hrahaeas, and govisdnihas were forcibly beaten, so that a great 
noise arose.' The conch only is blown in vi. 43. 109 : ' they beat the 
great drums (mahdbherlh), and blew the white conchs,' after Mlec- 
chas and Aryans had confusedly shouted (the causal of the verb is 
occasionally used, canhham prddhmdpayat, vi. 54. 85). Accepting the 
commentator's statement, bheri is a large drum, and govisdnihd (once 
feminine) a cow-horn; and this for the last seems certainly the 
requisite meaning. In vi. 99. 17-19 we find the sound of 'shells, 
saws, horns (and the five drums), bheri, mrdanga, panava, pushara, 
dundubhi, added to the sounds ksveda, hilahild. Compare nearly the 
same in ib. 44.4, plus muraja, the tambourine. The muraja comes 
again in ib. 58. 46 ; and the pushara, in 43. 103. If in the last passage 
the v. 1. registered by N. be correct (ehapushardn = murajdn, for eva 
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or shell be the favored instrument in Epic battle. Noteworthy 
is, however, the more marked personality of the ' sea-born shell,' 
the universality of naming it (in vii. 23. 85 we find a rare 
instance of drums named), and, again, the comparative rare- 
ness of horn as against shell. Further noteworthy is the fact 
that the knight carries a drum as well as a horn. In fact, the 
liberal fancy of the poet permits a hero to shout his war-cry, 
beat his drum, blow his horn, and carry his weapons all at 
once. 

The usual instrument for trumpeting was the conch-shell, 
bearing etymologically the same name, gankha, and carried by 
each chief. Compare this description : ' then standing on the 
great car drawn by white horses, he blew in his gold-adorned 
shell — Arjuna blew in his shell Devadatta ; Krishna, the shell 
that was called Pancajanya . . .'* 

puskardn), we have the ' single-headed-drum' as synonym for muraja, 
tambourine ; and therewith the name of the drum-head in general, 
puskara. Jharjhara (compare Vayu P. i. 40. 24) might possibly be a 
corruption of gargara (though the latter is stringed), a Vedic musical in- 
strument. The tambourine is united with the lute on the heavenly 
.car of the gods described in the pseudo-Epic (xiii. 106. 62, muraja and 
vina). The sounds of these different instruments, as in the specimens 
above, are frequently imitated. In vii. 154. 25 ff., we find also phetkdra 
(nirhrada of drums), the clanging weapon-sound, cataeatd ; and here 
too the rare drum pafaha. In ix. 23. 70, katakatd gives the sound of 
men. In vi. 44. 4, we find commingled kilakildgabddh with weapons, 
and in vii. 36. 17, the shouts halahald with the general instrumental 
music (vdditra) ; while ib. 38. 12 gives us hum as a shout, and the con- 
stant ' shout of the lion' as battle-cry. Here also we find ksveditam, 
utkrusfam, garjitam, noises of exhortation to fight— that is, battle- 
cries. ' And we notice that they are not idle sounds, for such rout an 
army at times, e. g. vi. 44. 27. The directions given in the pseudo- 
Epic are : ' to encourage crowds (in battle) let such noises as these be 
made, kpveddh, kilakila, krakaca, with horns and drums,' xii. 100.46, 
50. We may translate loosely: 'hissing noises, shouts of hurrah, 
saw-noises, horns, large battle drums should encourage the army in 
their advance.' As to the beating, however, we find dhata used of 
shells (e. g. R. vi. 57. 19), so that the instrument is not determined by 
the participle. One more drum is that called dindima in the descrip- 
tion of viii. 11. 36-42, at the beginning of the day's battle : ' shells and 
drums were sounded ; the shout of the lion was given ; then came the 
neigh of horses and the war-cars' heavy roll ; and wing by wing and 
flank by flank they moved against the foe, dancing to battle.' In this 
passage, beside the usual bherl, etc., we have the ' din-maker,' dindima, 
a drum. The pataha, v. 143. 20 ; (with bherl) in vi. 3. 42 ; R. iv. 38. 34 
(with horn). I have noted no other form of Epic drum, except ddambara 
in iv. 72. 27, marriage f6te, with shell and horn, gomukha, and vii. 82. 4, 
with drums mentioned above. In R. vi. 37. 52, kumbhamukha seems to 
be a drum also, if not a bagpipe (' pot-head'). The later word for drum- 
stick, kona, is familiar to the Ramayana, but not to the Epic. 

* vi. 5l! 24. The shells of the other Pandus have also their names 
given in the same verse. Bhima's is named Paundra ; Yudhishthira's, 
Anantavijaya ; the twins', Sughosha and Manipushpaka. Compare vii. 
88. 22, where the two lovers blow their horns. 
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The conch-shell was ' fair and gilded and terrible' (viii. 37. 
28), and seems to have been used indifferently with the horn, 
whenever the latter is employed, perhaps only by the vulgar. 
Its great size is also alluded to.* The musical instruments in gen- 
eral are grouped as vdditrdni, usually implying drums, though 
vaditra may be a general name for any instrument. For exam- 
ple, in vii. 13. 17, the vdditrdni are beaten by the Kurus in 
scornful defiance of the Pandus' horns ; to encourage Kama, 
the Kurus ' beat the vdditrdni and blew the shells ;' while, to 
encourage Arjuna, the" Pandus 'filled the horizon with the 
sound of music, drum and shell, amid shouts and clapping of 
hands.'f Comparing later literature, we shall be inclined to 
give the later preference to drums rather than to trumpets, 
judging by the names. A number of new instruments, tanku, 
darrxiru (with hhetaha), damarukd, etc., meets us in the Pu- 
ranic period. £ The camp-music differs slightly from the bat- 
tle-field music ; for though the battle-melodies are heard, they 
are softened ; and when at sundown the armies return to camp, 
they are greeted by the milder notes of the lyre mingling with 
the war-instruments. Of this lyre more anon.§ 

On the commonness of shouting and congratulation and 
other noises I need not dwell. As heroes fight duels very 
often while ' all the world' stands and looks on, we expect to 

* Compare above, iv. 72. 27, gomukha, gahkha, and ddambara. Com- 
pare dindibha (sic) and qatikha in xii. 282. 41. Each his own drum and 
trumpet and bow (and battle cry), vii. 127. 28. With kissing and blow- 
ing of shells heroes salute each other, viii. 94. 59. In viii. 58. 27, mahd- 
gankha. Gomukha is perhaps paralleled by durmukha in Mrcch. Act 
vi., though it is not certain that the things here mentioned are drums 
at all. 

t Vdditrdni, the ' sounding' things, are then, generally, percussive 
musical instruments ; and turya, their sound. The terms for the in- 
strument and music are occasionally interchanged, so that vaditra 
means music, and turya what makes it. Thus the turyanindda in vii. 
159.37, though here joined to the ' lion 's-roar' (battle-cry), may be an 
instrument: compare vii. 19. 20; and in iv. 65.15, na te 'dya turydni 
samahatdni (N. jayavadydni), where turydni seems to me to be instru- 
ments. Compare in other literature the ydmyaturya and mrtyuturya, 
a metal instrument beaten like a drum. So we might say in iii. 43. 11 
' congratulations (agirvdda) with divyavaditra' implies music or instru- 
ments, as beside are shells and drums. 

$ Compare Ag. P. 43. 27 ; 50. 2, 8 ; 51. 24, 31 ff., etc. The offensive ar- 
mor is kept more conservatively in the Puranas than the defensive, or 
the instruments of music. 

§ The vina with joyful turya, as well as drum and horn, is the even- 
ing music of vii. 72. 11 ff., and thereto comes the ddambara-dmm. and 
' songs of victory.' mahgalydni gitani. The music of the tournament, 
'a sea of music' (turyaugha), may be compared with this, i. 185. 18 et 
circ. The commentator using turyarava (with ddambara) reminds us 
that the sinhandda or battle-cry of ' the lion-sound' has become tech- 
nical enough to need rava added— the sound of the 'noise of the 
lion,' sinhanddarava, vii. 13.2. 

VOL. XIV. 41 
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hear ' praise and loud rejoicing resounding' at the cessation of 
the struggle, when one is killed.* The usual sounds that are, 
as it were, rung in one's ears at once, with the quick and nerv- 
ous style of the delineator, leave on the reader's mind a general 
impression that the whole battle, from dawn or sunrise to sun- 
set, is filled with the rumble of car-wheels, the ringing of 
hoofs, the undistinguished cries of men, the neighing of horses, 
shrieks of elephants, clapping of hands, tinkling of bells, clat- 
ter of steel weapons, twanging of bow-strings, beating of 
drums, blowing of shells and horns, yells of agony, shrieks, 
shouts of warning, curses, bravos, the thud of falling bodies, 
and — clearest of all, widest-sounding — the battle-signals and 
war-cries that never stop till some great hero falls ; then conies 
a moment's pause, but only for a moment, until in renewed 
shrieks of fear and joy and all the noise that was for a second 
hashed, the universal uproar again begins, f 

Of much interest is the question of the application of music 
outside of war. For this not only involves larger social rela- 
tions, but, in so doing, touches upon the first origin of the Epic 
itself. The Epic arose, as it seems to me, from two distinct 
sources and castes — music and narration, warrior-bard and 
priest. We may then broaden the question somewhat, and, 
going back of the problem to which an answer was attempted 
in the Introduction, enquire not only whence our present Epic 
has come, but further, how the general Epic form first arose. 
Our question is this : what nou ax& in the poetry of their 
fathers had the first Epic poet or poets — what leverage to raise 
such a world as a military historical poem ? 

The possible origin of military poetry was long ago pointed 
out by "Weber. I shall review what he has told us, and then 
seek to find what the Epic itself suggests as to the conditions 
under which poetry and music could be united with tales. 
"War-poetry mingles, even in the Rig-Veda, with strictly relig- 

* vii. 156. 143 ; vi. 113, 20; 114.34 (sarvalokasya paqyataty sarvasain- 
yasya). 

t Bells, vii. 148. 47 ; viii. 19. 45 (see individual arms, above) ; v. 196. 29 ; 
either ghanta or kinkinl. The women's belled girdles of the Eama- 
yana are, I believe, not mentioned in the Epic (kdnoi : ef . R. v. 20. 16). 
Handclapping : compare talaQabdani mahat krtvd tarn samupddravat, 
vii. 16. 36. "Variations are talatala, tdlagabda. A ghastly comparison 
in ix. 9. 18 makes the sound of heads falling to earth like the noise of 
nuts falling from a palm-tree. In vii. 187. 14 (a useful paragraph for 
battle-noise), the sounds are likened to ' the noise of those engaged in 
the washing of clothes;' or to 'the roar of ocean,' in vii. 89. 31. The 
chariot-noise is made by the metal tire, nemi, pramandala, and is 
joined to the hoof-sound (nemikhurasvana, rathanemisvara), ix. 9. 14- 
15, and likened to thunder. The jayafabddJ} occur independently on all 
occasions, as in ix. 6. 22, etc. They are encouraging shouts, battle- 
cries ; the dglrvddah are wishes for a good day, or congratulations. 
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ious hymns. The overthrow of un- Aryan peoples, even that of 
Aryan neighbors, is made the subject of a triumphal lyric. 

In the first beginnings of prose, we find among the rules in 
regard to the proper sacrificial ceremonies one rule that touches 
on the singers of military songs, and explains what should be 
the subject of their lays : a musician of the military caste 
shall (at this point in a religious ceremony) sing an original 
song ; the song shall have for a subject ' this king fought, this 
king conquered in such a battle.' As Weber points out, these 
lays were assumed to be historical. They have, although em- 
ployed in religious rite, not a religious but a secular origin — a 
circumstance that reminds us that the Epic was said to have 
been repeated at a great sacrifice as a secular diversion, and 
that to this day the Epic-recitations are given on such occasions 
(compare Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 580). These lays, again, do not 
pretend to inspiration, but are the improvised verses of a min- 
strel belonging not to the priestly but to the military caste, as 
even some of the Vedic songs are accredited to members of the 
same caste. These verses are sung by the musician to a musi- 
cal accompaniment in honor of the king who gives the sacrifice, 
or rather in honor of him and of his ancestors. The subject is, 
again^ the battles fought and the victories won by these kings. 
We find, not one, but a band (gana) of musicians singing the deeds 
of old heroes, and accompanying themselves on the lyre (vino), 
and called mndgdthin (lyre-singer).* Weber remarks that the 
laudatory side must have been developed at the cost of the his- 
torical, for the laudation was often so fulsome as elsewhere to 
be called ' lies.'f Fragments of such songs are preserved in 
the Brahmanas, and choruses of singers revert to the Rig- Veda 
period. Antedating all but the Vedic hymns, we find as earliest 
product of what we may term literature (outside of the ritual) 
tales of heroes and gods, sometimes metrical, sometimes in 
prose. These are due to priestly wit. JStow, combining such 
legend with the military lays that referred to more recent 
events, we have a union of legend and song, of the literary 
priestly and the dramatic military element. Did this happen, 
did the priest steal the military song and combine it (no longer 
as musical product, but as recitation) with his older legend, did 
he write a poem that embraced the deed of the present hero 
and the legend of his race, we should have an Epic of which 
the foundation must have been at once historical and legendary, 
military and priestly. 

Weber's position on this point is not quite clear. In his Lit- 
erature, pp. 200-201, he seems to consider the legends the chief 

* gat. Br. xiii. 4. 8. 8 and 5 ; Weber, I. S. i. 187. 

t Weber, Z.D.M.G. xv. 136 ; Zimmer, Alt. Leb., p. 170. 
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factor, and the Gathas as secondary. In Indian Antiquary, ii. 
58, he says that the Mahabharata has ' grown out from the songs 
of the minstrels at the courts of the petty rajas' Lassen, 
laying bare all as additions to the legends, counts the tales as 
the real origin, simply pointing out three kinds : the first, sim- 
ple tales (Adi, condensed Bharata) ; next, tales of instruction 
(Qanti) ; last, the long legends (Yana). The difference be- 
tween the Bharata and Great Bharata — expressed in the roman- 
tic tone of the latter, which brings it near to the prevailing 
spirit of the Ramayana — has been clearly pointed out by 
Schroeder.* Miiller, in Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 36, 
37, 40, will not ' deny that a mass of popular songs celebrating 
the power and exploits of gods and heroes existed at a very 
early period in India,' but says we must seek them in the Yeda, 
not in the Epic. He shows immediately, however, that ' Epic 
poetry, traditional as well as improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment,' existed during the Yedic age, and that the Yedic tradi- 
tions were not forgotten in after time, when the priests ' began 
to collect all the remains of Epic songs into one large body 
called the Mahabharata.' That Epic legend existed long before 
the recognized Epic period has of late been shown by Bradke 
and Oldenberg. From the investigations of these scholars it 
would appear that the 'prosaic-poetic' legend is of Yedic antiq- 
uity. But the ' poetic ' element is purely lyric.f I cannot allow 
that the recitative form was older, or was the exclusive source of 
the poem. The Epic is itself significant of its partial origin from 
lays. The cloudiness reigning in the battle-scenes between the 
acts of special heroes, and the catch-word phrases that always 
link these separate scenes together, seem to show that they have 
been united by a later clumsy hand : not perhaps the scenes as 
we have them in their present fullness, but the different ex- 
ploits subsequently developed into those scenes. Take any of 
the battle-books, and open at random. We find a succession of 
duels and single feats, ending always in the same way : ' then it 
was terrible,' ' then there arose a great tumult,' ' then he seized 
another bow,' ' then everyone shot at everyone,' ' then there 
was an indistinguishable nght.'J We sail through a general 
indistinct warfare described in stock phrases, and soon come 
again on a duel, where individuals and separate deeds of hero- 
ism are plainly given. Each of these encounters is and was a 
unit, composed by a ' hero-praiser.' How early the 'hero- 
praisers' recite their old tales may be seen by Qat. Br. xiv. 5. 4. 

* Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 1004. Schroeder, Lit. u. Cult., p. 456. 

f Compare Z.D.M.G., xxxvi. 474, Bradke; xxxvii. 54ff., xxxix. 52 fl. , 
Oldenberg. 

1 Compare in short compass viii. 48. 40 ; 50.40; 52.30; 84.21; 93.50; 
ix. 23. 70, 79, etc. 
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10 ; Acv. G. S. iii. 3. 1. But the musical side is prominent be- 
side the narration. ' Sing ye the king or some other braver 
hero' is the command given to the two lute-players in the 
course of the ritual (Par. G. S. i. 15. 7). The sndtaka or twice- 
born householder is forbidden by the same authority to dance 
or play music, and song is deprecated (ii. 7. 3).* 

The parallel between a lyric origin for much of our Epic and 
the "Wolfian xksa d.vdpa>v, between the kitharode and the vlnd- 
ffdthm, can scarcely be called forced, and we have no right to 
ignore it. The well-developed music of the Vedic period ; the 
kitharode equally besinging soma and the king ; the mention of 
a harp of a hundred strings, gatatanti ; the congregational sing- 
ing (vdnasya sajptadhatur ij Jonah, R. Y. x. 32. 4), show us that 
a lyrical beginning is probable, and that not of a late, but of an 
early period. 

But the most striking difference between the early and the 
late praiser is this, that at first the profession was full of honor ; 
priests and kings' sons sang to the heroes' honor. But the 
praiser became a lying sycophant. Honor left the occupation. 
The priests no longer made new songs for new kings ; they had 
embodied the old songs and kings alike into a religious ritual. 
The business of making new laudations passed into the hands 
of a lower class. The singer became a hired servant : or rather, 
hired minstrels took the place of the old singers. The bard 
was a lowly member of the warrior-caste or of a mixed caste. f 
But is it from such that the Epic has come ? This comes from 
the priest. The latter had stored together a mass of legendary 
narrative ; he had ceased to celebrate new victories in new 
verse, but he had a fund of family-histories of heroic or godly 
character. The Epic arose from the priest's converting the 
minstrel-lays into poems, and connecting them with his store of 
tales that had existed as prose narration. The poem for recita- 
tion united the prose and lyric on a middle ground. The prose 
was beautified, the lay was robbed of its beauty. Narrative 
verse linked the two factors together at the same time, and in 
their subsequent expansion and later additions of wholly ex- 
traneous character we have the Mahabharata. 

What says the Epic of music ? Apart from war, we find 
that the poem teems with musical allusions. It is worth while 
to study these. Lyre, flute, harp, cymbals, bells, drums, trum- 

* On this point the popular view is expressed by R. i. 79. 20 : the 
Vedas, dharma, nlti, dhanurveda, riding, driving, elephant-riding, and 
gandharvavidyal.1 (music, etc.), are to be studied (compare R. i. 80. 4, the 
same gandharvavidya with polity, writing, and arithmetic, lekhyasarii- 
Jchydvid : cf. R. ii. 2. 6). So in ix. 44. 22, after Veda, science of arms, etc., 
we find vanl ca kevald, as a knight's knowledge. 

t Compare Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 581. 
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pets, and horns are accompaniments of every peaceful scene. 
Dance and song go hand in hand with recitation and narration 
as means of amusement. Different classes of musicians, ma- 
gadhas, sutas, eulogists, professional players and praisers, both 
men and women, diversify the life of the court. The chief oc- 
cupation of many of these players is to make instrumental mu- 
sic, especially on some state-occasion, a victory or wedding. 
But they also sing songs to amuse the royal family, and with 
soft music the members of the kingly court are always awak- 
ened. We see the wearied maiden ' sinking to sleep but cling- 
ing to her lyre,' and the Epic poet finds nothing fitter with 
which to describe wretchedness than that those once ' always 
awakened by music' should be now without it.* 

The professional singers, and also the professional ' tellers of 
tales,' appear furthermore where we have been led to expect 
them, namely at great festivals or in religious ceremonies.f 
Thus, at a wedding conducted ' according to rule,' we have the 
noisy shell and horn, and then 'those whose business it was to 
sing songs, and the tellers of tales ;' with dancers also, eulogiz- 
ers, and minstrels.:]: A sort of dirge seems to be sung over the 
fallen heroes in the great ' scene of lamentation :' that is to 
say, in the songs of lamentation there seems to be involved the 

* Lament over those ' formerly awakened by music,' iii. 336. 10 ; iv. 18. 
19 ; E. vi. 37. 58. Compare upagiyamana ndribhih, ii. 58. 36, 37 ; iii. 44. 
8-10, gltam nftyarh vdditraih vividham ; iv. 2. 38 (compare E. v. 23. 10, 
the same, but vddyam); E. ii. 67. 3; 62.14; v. 13. 53: compare with 
the last, where drums and other instruments are also found, the words 
of R. ii. 96. 8-9 ; here the siita and magadha also appear in the capacity 
of awakeners, and the sleepers are further roused ' by songs appro- 
priate ' (gdthdbhir anurupdbhih ; the anurupa as noun early meant an 
antistrophic response in singing). 

f A not insignificant change occurs in the scene of the imperial con- 
secration. Here for the talks and songs we have the clumsy statement 
that at a great warrior-feast the guests devoted themselves to the theo- 
logical and logical controversies of the learned priests, an imitation of the 
theological discussions more appropriate to a time of sacrifice, as in B. 
Ar. Up. iii. Iff. How different from the atmosphere of the simpler 
tradition, preserved e. g. in i. 192. 11 ; 193. 11 ff., where the great war- 
riors ' talked such talk as no priest or man of the people could utter ; 
for all night they lay and told tales of the army, and spoke of arms 
divine, of chariots and elephants and swords and clubs and battle- 
axes' (compare iii. 298. 7, below ; and yndhakathdh in xiv. 15. 6, followed 
by the late anuglta). Compare again the late xv. 20.4, dharmyah 
kathac cakruh, and ib. 27. 2. 

% iv. 72. 26 ff. (29). Compare E. vi. 111. 3. That dancing and singing 
was in the later times regarded especially as woman's work, but also 
properly learned by twice-born men, is clear from the fact that such 
' knowledge possessed by women and slaves ' is regarded as a supple- 
ment of the Atharva-Veda, and the 'completion' of all study: that is 
to say, the twice-born man or Aryan should study the Vedas, and then 
first learn this art. Compare M. ii. 168 ; Vas. iii. 2 ; Ap. ii. 11. 29. 11-12. 
But legally priests that become dancers and singers lose caste (B. ii. 
1. 2. 18). 
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custom of singing a formal dirge, or song of death and glory 
in honor of the fallen, and apart from the later burial rites.* 

For sacrifices as important as a horse-sacrifice, the divinities 
kindly provide the music ; Tumburu and other celestials ' ex- 
pert in song' (as well as in dancing) officiate as chief musicians 
at the most celebrated of these ceremonies (xiv. 88. 39), and 
seem to be a survival of the musical exhibition as wont to be 
performed by men. Narada remains to the late pseudo-Epic 
the patron saint of music {gdndharva), as Bhargava of polity 
(nitigdstra), or Bharadvaja of the bow (dhanurgraha).-f Again, 
victory-songs and genealogical recitations .are given at a wed- 
ding (i. 184. 16), where, as above, a distinction is made between 
the eulogizers and callers of good-luck, and the tale-tellers and 
reciters of genealogies, such a distinction being inferable from 
the difference in title, and confirmed by the commentator ;\ 
and if, is probable that part of an entertainment consisted in 
giving a list of the forefathers of the person whose honor was 
celebrated, wherein allusions to the great deeds of each would 
also naturally find place.§ At the great assembly, wrestlers and 
minstrels and bards amuse the court (ii. 4. 7). Another scene 
of quiet life reveals a banished king, old and blind, ' comforted 
by the storied fortunes of the kings of old' (iii. 298. 7, a legend). 
The fact that the singing was not a mere musical monotone or 
outcry is proved by the exchange of gdthd, verse, for glta, 
song (sung): ' they. sing verses.' fl The women singers have al- 
ready been mentioned. They appear to belong properly to 
processional music, and sing to the sound of various instru- 
ments as the victor goes by, being accompanied by the siitas, 
mdgadhas, and ndndwddyas (iv. 68. 28) ; or they precede the 
king with music of all sorts (iv. 34. 17). In the last case, it is 
expressly mentioned that some of the women were respectable 
and some were bawds (kumdryah and ganikdh). A scene in 
the first book gives us a hint of the position of the ' praiser' in 
the king's house. The legend here makes a priest, although 

* Compare xi. 17 ff. See also the whole account in E. vi. 94 ff. Here 
we have first a universal lament (12), of which the words are given, so 
that there was a universal song (28) ; followed by the individual song 
of sorrow, section 95. 

t xii. 210. 19-21 ; though there are many nyayatantrani. 

X He defines vditdlika as a good-luck caller ; suta, as a teller of tales ; 
mdgadha, as a reciter of genealogies. 

§ Compare the genealogical tables given in the opening of the Maha- 
bharata itself (compare Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 594). With the tale-tellers 
compare i. 51. 15, ity abravit sutradhdrah siitah pdurdnikas tadd ; and 
alsoi. 214. 2. 

|| iii. 43. 27, gdthd gdyanti samnd, i. e. prityd. Gdthd is not sacred, 
as it was not in the songs of the martial improvisors ; there as here, 
where the commentator distinguishes gdthd, as a secular, from sdman. 
a religious song, the verses were worldly in tone, 
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as instructor, the singer in the hall of an Asura king. The 
daughter of the king and the daughter of the priest go in 
bathing together, and, coming out, the priest's daughter finds 
that her clothes have been put on by the king's daughter, and 
says angrily : ' Why dost thou, being my pupil, take my 
clothes V and the king's daughter as angrily responds : ' Thy 
father, as a praiser, stands below and constantly humbly praises 
my father when he is sitting or lying down ; for thou art the 
daughter of one that asketh, praiseth, receiveth ; I am the 
daughter of one that is praised, one that giveth, one that re- 
ceiveth not' (i. 78. 9-10). The contemptuous comparison with 
the bandim, or eulogizer places that singer in a very humble po- 
sition. The story is not without value as indicating the Brah- 
manic singer's position as well : though, of course, it goes on to 
show Kow the king's daughter was made to feel that a priest is 
nobler than a king, and finally reduces the king's daughter to 
the position of mafd to her former dependant. 

Priests join the regular eulogists in praising the king (xii. 
38. 12), as do all the people (iii. 257.1) : such praises being of 
course cries of congratulation, not songs with music, and being 
also common on the battlefield. Thus, as the troops draw out 
at dawn, the king is praised 'with wishes for victory' : though 
even here we also find to the same end the singing of ' trium- 
phant war-verses';* but as a general thing the battlefield 
praises are confined to ' hopes of good luck and wishes for a 
good day ' (jayagis, puny aha) chanted by heralds and Maga- 
dhas.f 

The musical instruments employed were chiefly, as said above, 
lyres, flutes, and cymbals, though more warlike music often 
accompanies quiet revelry.:}: The lute, vallakl, seems to belong 
to the middle period of Epic development (vii. 6665 = 154. 25, 
v. 1. in B, and pseudo-Epic) ; but the lyre, vlna, one of the 
oldest instruments, and the one we have seen mentioned as 
suitable for military music, is very common, and we are for- 
tunate enough to have it pretty well described in the Epic 
itself. It is said in general that in a song the flute and lyre 
followg tne sound of the .conch and cymbal. The lyre is 
spoken of (iv. 17. 14) as ' the sweet-voiced lyre, sending forth 
its strong notes,' and is more particularly ^described as having 
seven cords, saptatantrl (inrrfrovoc <pbppq-$ : iii. 134. 14). The 
seven musical scales are described as a branch of study (vani 
saptavidhd, ii. 11. 34) ; and we have the bass described as the 

*jditraih samgramikair mantraih, vii. 84. 15. 
+ ib. 21 ; so dglrvdddil). parisvaktafy (vii. 112. 62), etc. 
i Compare xii. 53. 5, where vlna, panava, venu, and other war-instru- 
ments play together ; with singers and pdnisvanikas. 
§ anunddin, v. 90. 11-16. 
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chord giving the 'big sound,' mahasvana. We are told further 
that the string (tantri) of the lyre rests on two supports inpa- 
dhdna), just like the cord tied at each extremity to the bow-end.* 

We may believe, since the lyre of later times seems to be the 
same as the older ' seven-stringed lyre,' that this was the instru- 
ment which first accompanied lyric strains in India, going back 
perhaps to a period older than that when Terpander increased 
the four strings of the Greek lyre to seven (unless in the latter 
case Bergk's hypothesis of verse-divisions destroy the parallel). 

The common reed-flute, known as venu, and found every- 
where in the Epic beside the lyre, is not known to the Rig- 
Veda by that name ; but other reed instruments (ndla, nadl, 
etc.) are common from the earliest time, and we may imagine 
that the flute under one of these names was also one of the 
most primitive instruments in the music of antiquity, f 

* iv. 35. 16 : in reality the comparison is inverted. On tantri compare 
the proverb in R. ii. 38. 24, na 'tantri vddyate vlna. I believe this de- 
scription coincides with those of later works. See Wilson on the vlna, 
Mrcch., Act iii., note, where he says the flute has seven holes ; the lyre, 
seven strings. My own ignorance of music prevents my understand- 
ing very well the technical jargon found in the Puranas, but the gen- 
eral distribution of sounds seems coincident with that of the later 
period. The Epic makes no class of the five special instruments of later 
times, bherl, mrdanga, gankha, panava, dindima. To the explanation 
in P.W. under murchana as a musical term' add Vayu P. ii. 24 and 25, 
where a full account is given, and compare ib. 24. 36. 

+ The tellers of genealogies need by no means have been mere dry re- 
citers of family-records. They probably made their accounts interest- 
ing by a judicious mixture of pure legend. In later times we find fairy 
stories quoted from these vangavids, as e. g. a pleasing story of Bhagi- 
rathi to explain the name is referred to the vangavittamafy. Compare 
Vayu P. ii. 26. 69 {vahgavido janah) to ib. 170 (evarh vangapuranajna 
gayanti). I have already noted, above, p. 125, that the heroes as de- 
scribed are chiefly amused by tales and the singing of low-caste musi- 
cians. Such performers are generally spoken of with disapprobation as 
a moral evil, and the names Jcugllava and gailusa show the same feeling 
for actors generally. Although a kind of drama (as said above, p. 
177) seems implied (especially in iii. 15. 14; xii.69. 60, etc., and in 
rangavatarana xii. 295. 5, or rahgavdfa, iii. 20. 27), we have no need of 
understanding more than pantomime in any of these allusions ; and, 
for my part, I cannot see any recognition of real drama in the Epic. 
The uncomplimentary terms for dancers are common enough, especially 
in the pseudo-Epic (xii. 314. 28, they are of the quality of darkness ; xiii. 
17. 50, nrtyapriyo nityanarto nartakah sarvalalasah) ; and the parapher- 
nalia of the stage could scarcely have escaped notice, had the pure 
drama been contemporaneous with even the pseudo-Epic. I see in the 
different regard paid to the public amusers a development something 
parallel to that shown above in dicing : at first, not dishonored ; later, 
regarded with contempt ; later still, the amusement indulged in but 
the amusers despised ; finally, the amusement common, and dancing 
(and finally acting) become a patronized sport of the court. From the 
Epic connection of the stage with dancing and singing, the drama must 
have been developed by combining the art of singers with that of story- 
tellers, and perhaps vangavids, and been wholly secular. The gradual 
restriction of this amusement is shown in Ap. ii. 10. 25. 14, 
vol. xiv. 42 
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V. Appendix on the Status of Woman. 

Woman is to the Hindu a creature of secondary importance. 
As the goddesses among the gods, stand the heroines among 
the heroes of the Epic. But conventional sayings, of which 
there is a vast number, and the facts that may be inferred, give 
us together a fair idea of the position of woman in the middle 
ages of India, and even enable us to see how that position has 
changed, or was in process of changing, during the growth of 
the Epic itself. 

Except in legal literature, there is little prior to the Epic 
that can furnish a satisfactory view of woman's life. What we 
know from Big-Yedic literature may.be summed up in few 
words. The girls were allowed their freedom, like the boys. 
Very early marriages appear to be unknown. At a ripe age 
the girl was married, and became the one wife of one husband, 
whom she herself had chosen, giving up her parents' home to 
enter absolutely into the family of her lord. With that hus- 
band as companion as well as lord she shared an equal footing 
in religious rights, and was not excluded from participation in 
social enjoyment. She had a separate but not an exclusive 
apartment. At her husband's death she retired to live with 
her son or returned to the home of her parents. Only as queen 
was she obliged to suffer rivals, and then probably as a politi- 
cal necessity. From rather unsatisfactory evidence', we may 
conclude that female children were liable, however, to be ex- 
posed ; and that near blood marriages were not interdicted. 

The early law-period is best considered in reference to the 
Epic custom and law. Much was changed in woman's life ere 
the conditions under which the Epic presents her were reached. 
The woman of the Mahabharata in its completed form is best 
described in short by negativing most of the description taken 
from the earliest Vedic age. The position held by her in the 
time to which we must refer the beginnings of the Epic lies 
somewhat between these two. 

But in talking of woman we are, so to speak, confounding, 
from the later point of view, three different beings. The in- 
herent complexity of woman's nature is aggravated in India by 
the social accident of her relation to men ; and we find here, 
for all social considerations, as great a difference between 
woman and woman caused by marriage as between man and 
man caused by caste. This difference is heightened by the 
fact that women also (though, as I think, in less degree than 
men) were separated by the caste-regulations. But inside the 
pale of one caste we have always to distinguish sharply between 
woman, wife, and widow, The first had no value. The sec- 
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ond was of exaggerated importance. Again, the widow was a 
being socially apart from both girl and wife. It is only under 
these rubrics that we can study the condition of woman at all. 
For woman in general is but chattel, and receives only the re- 
spect due from a sensible man to potentially valuable property. 

We have indeed a number of pretty sentiments in regard to 
woman, especially in regard to her purity, that seem to place 
her in another light ; and when we read that ' a woman's mouth 
is always pure,' or that ' three things do not become impure, 
women, gems, and water ' (xii. 165. 32 ; M. v. 130), we are 
tempted to believe that an ideal position of women has been 
thus early reached. No greater mistake is possible. The only 
ideal of the early Hindu in this regard was of practical conven- 
ience and sensual gratification. The proverbs quoted above are 
dry ceremonial statutes ; most things render a man at certain 
times impure, as the sight of a dog, a tear, etc. ; but, for the 
sake of convenience, the rule requiring him to rinse the mouth 
or bathe on thus becoming impure is done away with in the 
cases cited ; and the whole force of the pretty saying is de- 
stroyed when we consider that the author is far from meaning 
women in general in this verse. He means only women of 
good caste. A woman of degraded caste was ipso facto im- 
pure, and to taste of her mouth was to render one's self liable 
to the severest penance.* 

We may still consider woman as far as possible apart from 
her social conditions if we examine the descriptions given by 
the poet, which, though applied to one specimen, are servicea- 
ble as portraying the mental and bodily ideal women — descrip- 
tions which do not vary much in law and in Epic. It is thus 
that the beautiful Krishnaf is described by her husband, after 
he has gambled her away as a stake in the madness of his dice- 
playing : ' Not too short is she, and not too tall ; black-eyed is 
she, and fragrant ; her eyes are like the lotus, and her breath 
like autumn's wind ; welcome as autumn after the summer rain, 
and loved as autumn is beloved ; slender is her waist, broad are 
her hips ; blue-black her hair, and well-arranged ' (i. 67. 158, 
DraupadI). She is described again, and more fully, in another 
passage ; and adding this to a description of another woman in a 
later book,' we get for the bodily ideal a result that tallies well 
with the technical enumeration of beauties furnished by still a 

* xiii. 126. 25 (=M. iii. 155), vrsallgati; by marriage, yauna, xii. 165. 
37. Compare Jolly on the legal position of women in India, Sitz. d. K. 
Bayer. Akad., 1876, p. 428. 

t Where the name does not necessarily indicate her color as black, 
since she may be merely the feminine to Krishna : the subject involv- 
ing the original conception of the character. Fair women are attested 
by the Greek observer : see Ktesias i. 9 in Ind. Ant. x., with notes there. 
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fourth passage, and is corroborated by the legal works that warn 
against certain faults in women's personal appearance.* Blue- 
black hair seems to have been the favorite color. Red hair 
must have been well known, since the sages regard it as objec- 
tionable to marry a girl ' with auburn hair,' which is a charac- 
teristic, it is said, of Western girls. Girls so afflicted dyed 
their hair in later times. The Epic women are dark, and their 
hair is blue-black, parted in the middle, and the part marked, 
perhaps, with a pigment.f The eyes should be large and black ; 
the lips, red ; the teeth, white ; the bosom and navel, deep ; the 
breasts and hips, high. Further particulars, not specially edi- 
fying or translatable, but not differing from the Epic ideal, are 
found in the Brhat-Samhita, and in the Puranas4 

Interesting is our next general problem : what character 
did the Hindus assign to their women i Separate here tale and 
proverb. For no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to be found than Savitri and Sita (I have not so high an 
opinion of the much-vaunted DamayantI), and to have por- 
trayed such characters is a vindication of the possibility of their 
historic existence. But on the other hand we have misogy- 
nistic sayings enough to show a popular disdain of woman. 
Only one circumstance is worthy of note : viz., that those who 
most indulge in these remarks have (in India) least cause to 
make them. ' A woman's nature is always unsteadfast ' — this 
truth is uttered by the scapegrace Nala, who gambled away his 
kingdom, and ran away from the wife that remained steadfast 
to the end.g Part of the wisdom imparted to another king 
that gambled away his wife is : ' woman is the root of all evil, 
for women are always light-minded ;'| and the hardest blow is 
given to their virtue in the innuendo that even women of good 
family are envious of common prostitutes, wishing for the 
clothes and adornment that fall to the lot of the latter (xiii. 38. 



* The second description of Draupadi is found in iv. 9. 1. Compare 
with this iv. 37. 1 ff., the technicalities in v. 116. 1 ff., and many inciden- 
tal references, as viii. 73. 84, prthugroqi of Krishna : compare also M. 
iii. 5 ff . 

f i.44. 3, simanta: compare N. Compare Wilson's Theatre, Vikram., 
p. 250, note. 

t On the strUaksayM see Ag. P. 342 (puru?alaksana, 243) ; the dramatic 
ideal corresponds' : compare e. g. Vikram. , beginning of Act iv. ; the 
king's remarks on Cakuntala. Act i., etc. In Epic add xiii. 104. 131 ff. (C. 
omits 132 b). The Brh. Sam. 70. 16 ff . gives some peculiar tests of 
women's correct form, and of their virtue, depending on the length of 
the toes, etc. ; in 23 we find prayo virupdsu bhavanti dosa yatra 'kftis 
tatra guna vasanti as a general rule. For minuter norms, see the 
whole chapter. 

§ iii. 71. 6, strisvabhavag calo loke; literally, varium et mutabile sem- 
per femina. 

| xiii. 38. 1 ff. ; repeated in 12, with ' no greater evil exists than woman. 
In vs. 17 we find M. ix. 14. 
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19). It is, perhaps, more philosophic reflection than miso- 
gynistic spite when the causal nexus of woe is traced back to 
woman: 'birth causes evil, woman causes birth, therefore 
women are answerable for woe ' (xii. 213. 7). Love is a woman's 
whole desire. ' The mass of women hangs on love,' a wily ad- 
viser suggests to a king, ' and therefore, O king, if thou hast 
deprived thy subjects of their sons by thy wars, make the girls 
marry, and they will quit their sorrow ' (xii. 33. 45). Woman's 
nature is to injure man : ' a man should not marry a woman 
of low caste, for the nature of woman is to injure man ; be a 
man wise or foolish, women drag him down.'* When Father 
Manu went to heaven, he gave to men women — weak, easily 
seduced, loving and lying, jealous of love and honor, passion- 
ate and foolish — nevertheless respect (married) women.'f The 
unusual fondness for love characteristic of woman is set forth 
in another verse: 'women are blessed with love, and slaves 
with pity ' (xiv. 90. 14). And woman's untrustworthiness is 
recorded again : ' let not the king take counsel with fools and 
women ' (hi. 150. 44 ; xii. 83. 56), a verse often repeated, with 
the warning ' never shall that be accomplished which is con- 
fided as a secret to the mind of a woman.':}: The historical 
reason for woman's lack of secretiveness is given in the story 
of a very pious saint, who cursed all women, because his 
mother revealed a secret : ' therefore he cursed all women, 
saying "they shall never keep a secret"; so he cursed them, 
because he was grieved ' (xii. 6. 11). 

In what then consist the virtues of women in the Hindu 
ideal % ' The strength of a king is power ; the strength of a 
priest is holiness ; but beauty, wealth, and youth are the 
strength of a woman — the greatest of all' (xii. 321. 73). A 
sentiment found oftener is this, however, that ' the strength of 
woman is obedience.'g 

Such passages as these might be multiplied ; but it suffices to 
have learned what the Hindu opinion was on this point. There 
is, to be sure, an antecedent impossibility of newness connected 
with the inquiry which robs it of freshness. Yet it is not 
without interest that we study the doctrine of India in regard 
to woman's nature ; for in no point could the country for so 
long have remained original and free from foreign influence of 
thought. Except for slave girls, their women were their own ; 
the opinions are based on narrow generalizations, and on that 

* xiii. 48. 36 ff. ; M. ii. 213-14, vv. 11. 

f lb. 46. 8 ff. The addition is necessary, as the context shows. In 
spite of all these faults, a wedded woman should be respected, because 
she is Manu's gift to man. 

% xi. 27. 30 ; not in C I cf . v. 38. 42. 

§ v. 34. 75. Parallel passages, xiii. 40. 8 ff. 
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account, to those familiar with the same generalizations abroad, 
the more curious. To the Hindu, woman is inferior because 
she is weak, because she does not argue dispassionately or 
clearly, and because she is a creature of emotions, especially 
of love. For the Hindu Epic warrior is not ashamed to weep ; 
only he scorns, or rather ignores, the sentimentality of love. 
From two points of view, love is a weakness. The soldier 
looks upon it as does the boy of to-day ; the philosopher looks 
upon it as the origin of evil, and one with that desire which 
forms the first link in a chain of unhappy succurrent existences. 
Love as a passion the Hindu felt, appreciated, and deplored. 
As a sentiment, it does not exist, till the later Komantic age 
begins, that age which gives us the tales of good women, and 
later the lyric poetry. Women, at first free and unguarded, 
become gradually mere inmates of the inner house ; they are 
watched and kept in ignorance. Outside of the generally pure 
lives of these guarded respectable women lie the lives of those 
whose presence preponderates in camp and city life — the 
' women of the crowd,' mentioned only by groups, the dancing 
girls, the courtezans, prostitutes, and other vulgarities, who 
from the records of law and Epic abounded in the early as well 
as the later times.* 

In strict accordance with this view of women stand the say- 
ings in regard to her treatment. 'Women (but wives are 
meant) should always be honored and petted. For when they 
are honored, the deities rejoice. . . and houses cursed by them 

* Besides the laws regarding adultery (see below), allusions to prosti- 
tutes and loose characters are plentiful. We have seen that city and 
camp are full of them. The king is advised to avoid connection with 
(svdirinlsu, klibasu) ' unlawful women,' xii. 90. 29-39. So ' doubtful 
women ' ought to be avoided, xii. 35. 30. The verse on the ' non-inde- 
pendence ' of a king says he is not svatantra, may not do as he will, in 
respect of games, women, council, etc. (xii. 321. 139). The report of 
Strabo shows that the king was attended regularly by slave- women ; 
but this could have been, in accordance with Hindu law, for only part 
of the day (see above, p. 130). The ' loose women ' that frequent the 
gambling halls are well known, ii. 68. 1. Among the rules for priests 
are many that show how vague, in spite of vows of chastity, must have 
been their morals and those of their neighbors in other oastes. It is 
sinful to eat the food of one conquered by a woman, or of one who 
marries before his elder brother, or the food of a common prostitute 
iganikd), or of men that suffer an upapati, or of a player (rangastri- 
jivita), xii. 36. 25 ff. In most of the disgusting tales in the Epic we find 
a great saint seducing some decent girl, and it is to be remarked that 
such connections are not condemned ; that prostitution itself is not con- 
demned as a profession ; that wifely honor was esteemed, but maidenly 
honor not regarded except on practical grounds ; that chastity in a man 
not particularly bound by an oath is looked upon as a matter of won- 
der. All the rules for chastity have purely practical reasons for their 
existence. Passion and love are the same thing, and are looked upon, 
like sneezing, as a natural impulse, best yielded to at once. Of purely 
moral censure of indulgence in passion there is no word. 
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are as if infected by magic ' (xiii. 46. 5 ff.). To interpret the 
feeling that causes this, we may say that it is of the first im ■ 
portance that a wife should do as her husband wishes ; if she 
is not petted and made much of, she will grow disagreeable ; 
therefore the husband should keep her in good humor. This 
interpretation is inevitable, if we study the Hindu rules on the 
subject.* 

The woman must be subservient to the man, but in intercourse 
with her he must obey her desires. In all these rules, and they 
are many, the woman, however, as woman is not regarded. It 
is always the practical effect of breaking them that is kept in 
view. So, too, with the laws that seem to evince a high moral 
standard : ' three sins lead to destruction — these are theft, adul- 
tery, and desertion of a friend.'f ' There are four chief vices 
— gambling, intoxication, women, and hunting — he that does 
not foolishly rejoice in these is freed (from error).':]: 

What we may call rules of priestly conduct are so explicit 
as to suggest a predilection for the faults named : ' one should 
not (openly) eat or sleep with a woman ; '§ ' one should not have 
carnal intercourse witli a woman by day, or (at any time) with 
a loose woman, Or with a woman that has not just bathed.' 
(xiii. 104. 108). It is said that such intercourse is always allow- 
able if practiced in secret, restricted only by seasons, for practi- 
cal reasons.| 

To cast the ' evil eye,' caksur dustam, on a woman who is 
another's wife renders one debased ; debased, in the next life, 
are also those that look at naked women with evil thoughts ; 
and those that offend sexually against nature, viyonau. Espe- 
cially strict, of course, are the rules for students, who were un- 



*See particularly Manu iii. 55 ff., ix. 1 ff. The pretty sentiment in 
the mouth of the Lord speaking to Soma — ' Never despise a woman or 
a priest' — is a fair instance of the danger of rendering too generally, 
or into our modes of expression. Soma had neglected Daksa's daugh- 
ters, and is commanded to unite with them, at their desire, ix. 35. 82. 

+ v. 33. 65. Paradarabhimargin occurs in xiii. 23. 61. 

t xii. 289. 26 ; 59. 60 ; iii. 13. 7. Compare above, p. 117 ff, 

§ xii. 193. 24. This may be done in secret, xiii. 163. 47. 

|| xii. 193. 17 (comm. and ib. 9, rtukale). On this head, ib. 228. 44-45 ; 
243. 6 ff. If a man receives an injunction (nirdega) from a woman, he 
should gratify her desire, even if it be the wife of the teacher, ib. 267. 
41 ; 34. 27 : cf . xiii. 49. 12 ff. Those that cohabit rajasvaldsu nari$u in- 
cur brahmavadhyd personified, xii. 283. 46. The converse in xiii. 90. 28 ; 
104. 150 ; 163. 41. Sex-differentiation depends on the time, ib. 104. 151 ; 
females are born from the fifth, males from the sixth day. But in xiii. 
87. 10, the girl from second, the boy from third day. Compare on 
maithuna, xiii. 125. 24 ; 129. 1. Speculation on this point was common, 
as in Greece ; so Hesiod says sex is determined by the day of procrea- 
tion. Compare Brh. Sam. 78. 23-4. As well known, the law of Manu 
makes sex-differentiation depend on the respective vigor of the parents 
(M. iii. 49). 
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der vows of chastity till their study was ended. Such a student 
may not even talk to women outside of the family.* 

Let us follow out the treatment of women in another direc- 
tion. It was mentioned above that in the Vedic age there is 
some evidence to show that female children were occasionally 
exposed. This had passed by. In the early Epic period, 
woman lived on probation. She was allowed to live until her 
father or her husband saw fit to slay her. From all other men, 
she was, so far as her life went, secure. ' This verse has been 
sung of old by Yalmiki, women should not be slain ' (vii. 143. 
67). This rule is, of course, not a legal one. Women were 
tortured to death by law, for instance, if they were faithless. 
But it is a rule of chivalry, forbidding the strong to kill the 
weaker. It is one with the advanced code of military rules 
discussed above, and is universally found.f This rule implies 
legally so much, however, that the infliction of capital punish- 
ment in regular form, vadha — that is, by decapitation or 
smiting on the head — is not in a woman's case to be performed 
for the many offenses rendering men liable thereto.^: But 
the legal penalty for killing a woman is not in any case very 
heavy, and if she chance to be of low caste, it is very little. 
If a man kill a married woman (other than the teacher's wife 
— the teacher and all that belongs to him are all-sacred), he 
should undergo penance for two years ; in the case of the 
teacher's wife, for three years.§ 

There is perhaps an indication of national Aryan superiority 
of civilization in the legend that ' Kavavya laid down a law for 
the barbarians : he said " thou shouldst not kill a frightened 
woman ; no warrior should ever kill a woman." '[ 

* xiii. 104. 116 ; 145. 50. The prohibition against looking at a naked 
■woman (here and in xii. 214. 13 ; xiii. 163. 47) is extended in xiii. 104. 47 
and 53 to a rule forbidding one to speak to an unknown woman, espe- 
cially one in her courses, udakyd. Mutual desire, as a rule, excuses in- 
tercourse (see the marriage rules, below), but he that has forcible con- 
nection with a girl 'passes into darkness,' xiii. 45. 23. The student's 
rule is given in xii. 214. 12 ff . 

f Killing a woman is reckoned as sinful as killing a priest or a cow, 
xiii. 136. 28 : i. e. it was a high crime. Moreover, such a deed results in 
the murderer's being reborn in some despised shape, ib. 111. 113 ff. 
The use of a king, it is said, is this, that if a man who kills a woman 
should get applause in the assembly, the king will frighten him (and 
put him down), xii. 73. 16. 

X We have to distinguish the military na hantavydh rule, quoted 
above, and the technical avadhyah, i. 217. 4. The latter case is plainly 
stated in i. 158. 31 : ' in the verdict of law the law-knowers say that a 
woman is not to be exposed to vadha.' Compare also ii. 41. 13, strlau 
na Qastram pdtayet. On the other hand, compare the horrible death- 
penalty of an adulteress (see below). 

§ xii. 165. 60 (paraddre). There is an Epic roughness about this rule. 
The law-books distinguish with great care between murder and man- 
slaughter. 

|| xii. 135. 13 ; dasyu = mleccha. 
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Among the sins looked upon as ' without expiation ' (as a 
variation on the saying quoted ahove) we find injury to a 
friend, thanklessness, woman-killing, and teacher-killing. It 
is quite in accord with the character of the Epic that we find 
one verse giving the expiation for a crime, and another denying 
the existence of such expiation (xii. 108. 32). To steal women 
is also one of the customs reprehended by Aryan law,* and we 
find it especially laid down for the dasyu that he should avoid 
union with (Aryan) women of high station, and theft of 
women, f Nevertheless, the Aryans, as they always carried 
captured women into slavery, could not have been free from 
this fashion.:]: Indeed, one of the marriage-forms is simply rob- 
bery of the girl, and one of the uses of a king is, it is said, to 
prevent women being stolen (xii. 67. 8 ff.) — that is, to put a 
stop to this antiquated form of marriage, of which, however, 
the Epic affords traditional examples in the case of its chief 
heroes. 

How closely the legal part of the Epic hangs together in all 
formal statement of the rules of propriety we may see by com- 
paring with the above the regulations of the dharmasutras, 
not to speak of the gdstra of Manu, with which the later Epic 
stands on an equal footing in many points. Thus, the dkarma- 
sutras are precise in ordering that no breach of chastity shall 
be risked by contact with, or looking upon a woman.§ The 
especial sanctity of the teacher's wife is evinced by the rule 
that the student shall not mention her name, and shall serve 
her as well as the teacher (G. ii. 18, 31 ; Ap. i. 2. 7. 30). Special 
rules for greeting women are given, and some give even a rule 
here for colloquial intercourse between husband and wife (G. 
vi. 6 ff.) The supposed immaculate character of woman is not 
maintained, but some curious regulations are to be found. 
Thus, it is said by Vasishtha that only three acts make women 
impure: becoming an outcast, murdering her husband, and 
slaying her unborn child ;|| but according to Gautama, abortion 
and connection with a low-caste make a woman an outcast (Vas. 
xxviii. 7 ; G. xxi. 9). Notwithstanding that it is said by Vasishtha 



* ' One must not sell human beings,' G. vii. 14 ; ' females are not lost 
by possession,' G. xii. 39 ; Vas. xvi. 18 ; M. viii. 149. 

+ Dasyu here is slave, xii. 138. 16-17. 

% There is a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (interpolated perhaps) 
referring to slave girls presented as gifts : Ait. Br. viii. 22. 

§ G. ii. 16 ; Ap. i. 2. 7. 3, 8-10. In respect of maithuna, no intercourse 
is allowed ftukale, but the penalty is slight : G. xxiii. 34 ; M. xi. 174. Of 
course no attention is paid to this" rule in Epic legends. One should not 
eat what is touched by a woman in her_courses ; and anything handled 
by women seems impure : G. xvii. 10 ; Ap. i. 5. 16. 28 ; Vas. iii. 45. 

| On modes of abortion, compare i. 177. 46 ; agmana, huksim, nirbibheda 
of the abortioness. Compare the same act in V. P. iv. 4. ' 
vol. xiv. 43 
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that a woman is pure in all her limbs, and is not defiled by her 
lover (Vas. xxviii. 9, 1-6.), we read in the same work that to 
make herself pure the woman has to sip water (Vas. iii. 31-34 ; 
B. i. 5. 8. 22). "Woman was, therefore, in general less exposed 
than man to accidental theoretical impurities, but crimes of 
the gravest nature made her impure ; and, though not impure 
for herself from natural causes, she might render the man who 
associated with her impure. The giving of right of way to a 
woman seems also to rest on this footing in the law-treatises ; 
for, though given in the form common to the Epic and to 
Manu in three of the d/mrmasutras, that of Baudhayana 
restricts the gallantry to the case of a pregnant woman.* As 
to killing a woman, we find in all the law-books that the punish- 
ment is in proportion not only to the caste, but to the condition 
of the woman at the time of her murder, f For an ordinary 
woman — that is, for women in general — a modified penance is 
ordained by law, while for the accidental slaughter of an 
unchaste woman or harlot there is no penance at all, or at the 
most ' a bag.':); 

But few general rules remain to be considered for women. 
Legally, they could be witnesses only for women (M. viii. 68 ; 
Vas. xvi. 30). Religiously, they had no independent part in 
Veda-study or in sacrifice, merely helping their husbands in 
the manual part of the daily service, and (barring accidental 
representation) being entitled, like the slaves, to merely a per- 
functory acquiescent word during religious rites, their knowl- 
edge being classed with that of slaves as the last thing that a 
man should study, and consisting of improper tales, singing, 
dancing, and mechanical arts. 

The Epic rule agrees with the legal of course in generally 
excluding women from sacrifice, feasts to the Manes, and f ast- 
ing,§ and confining their religion to ' obedience to the husband ' ; 
but we find terrible religious austerities undergone by the maid 
of KacI, performed, like those of an ordinary ascetic, with a 
view of compassing earthly power by religious merit (v. 186. 19). 

Finally, as we cannot suppose for a moment that the Epic 
represents either chronological or geographical unity, we must 
always understand that ' the women of India ' means the Aryan 
women approved of by the late redaction, when rules for con- 
duct are given ; since we read of women whose customs are 

* G. vi. 24 ; Ap. ii. 5. 11. 7 ; Vas. xiii. 58 ; B. ii. 3. 6. 30 ; Mbh. xiii. 163. 38. 

\ Penance for the slaughter of a Brahman woman in her courses 
stands always first. Compare G. xxii. 12 ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 9 ; Vas. xx. 34 sq. ; 
B. i. 10. 19. 3 ; ii. 1. 1. 11 ; M. xi. 88. 

X G. xxii. 17, 26-27 ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 5. 

§ iii. 205. 22 ; women have no yajfUxkriyal}., no graddha, and no upa- 
vasakam, but their means of heaven is bhartari gugriisd. 
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directly opposed to those allowed by the Epic ideal, women who 
dance naked, and get drunk, and behave with open and un- 
abashed immodesty ;* and though we know that the practice of 
' guarding ' or shutting women up was of comparatively recent 
origin, yet we have to assume this as the custom for all respect- 
able women of the ' Epic age,' the only exceptions being those 
of older traditional tales, girls in lowly circumstances, and 
country girls. City women of respectable character were 
neither seen nor heard. Yet the feasts and rejoicings of a still 
later epochf show us women freely commingling with men, 
and we must suppose that absolute secretion of women was 
practiced only in the families of kings or of the highest nobles, 
and that the occasional return to a natural life was a temporary 
adoption of rules current in lower society. £ Some women 
seem recognized as not restricted by the ordinary rules of 
seclusion.§ 

It is now time to draw that necessary distinction in treating 
of Hindu women to which allusion was made at the outset, and 
review the three periods of woman's life, as girl, wife, and 
widow. 

_ The Girl. I — Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, was, con- 
sidering her beauty and her marital complications, an exceed- 
ingly well instructed woman, and was able to argue very clev- 
erly with her sage lord, Yudhishthira. Much of this wisdom 
she gleaned from him rather late in life, but other sources of 
knowledge were open to her from an early period. To one of 
these she refers at the close of a grand discussion on the diffi- 
cult question of fate, involving subtile questions of human and 
divine power, with which she is remarkably familiar : ' this I 
learned (in childhood) as a sage priest taught it to my brother, 
while I sat in my father's lap and listened.'*! The picture 
drawn here represents an unusual home scene ; for notices of the 
life of girls except in an epigrammatic or didactic way are rare. 

* The Madrakah, women of Qalya's country : compare viii. 40. 17 ff. 
Compare the Bahlkas in ib. 44. 1 ff . ; 45. 19 ff . ; v. 39. 80, ' Ballrikas are the 
refuse of earth.' In B. (the same proverb) Balhika and "Vahlka, (sic). 

t Not alone in the Harivanca. In i. 222. 21, the women get drunk at 
a picnic. Compare above, p. 121. 

% To see the city sights, processions, etc., the women sit on the roofs, 
away from the public (i. 69. 1 ft.). 

§ii. 31.38; women in Mahismati by especial permission of Agni are 
' not guarded ' by their husbands and are dissolute (svairinyah . . yathes- 
fham vicaranti). The expression rafcj, usually used of keeping women 
secluded, may be used in an entirely unconventional sense, as yo$it 
sada raksya, i. 111. 12, means that one ought never to injure a woman. 
For fuller treatment, see below. 

I Parag. vii. 4 defines a ripe girl, kanyd, as a maid of ten years ; one 
of nine is called rohini ; one of eight, gauri. 

IT iii- 32. 60-62, the brhaspatiproktd nltih is meant, on daiva, paurusa, 
and hatha (ib. 32). 
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But Drupada was a king, and must have been an unusually 
affectionate father, for in general there appears to have been 
no sentiment but contempt for the girl. At least, this is the 
frequent statement : boys are blessings, girls are a nuisance. 
Girls, anyway, are no good, ' but a daughter is a torment,' it is 
said.* The care of marrying her and the responsibility she un- 
worthily bears is meant ; as Matali exclaims in another place, 
against the girls of great families, that a daughter is a constant 
risk to three families, her mother's family, her father's, and 
finally her husband's (v. 97. 15-16). But natural affection was 
stronger than systematic contempt, and we are glad to learn 
from the Epic's own words that, in spite of the usual fixed 
difference in the regard felt for son and daughter, ' some fa- 
thers love the boy more ; some, the girl' (i. 157. 37). A rule of 
the 'house-manuals' says that when a man returns from a 
journey and meets his son he should kiss him on the head, and 
murmur ' out of the heart art thou born ; thou art the self 
called son ; O live a hundred years,' and kiss him three times 
more, murmuring benedictions — 'but his daughter he should 
only kiss, without words.' 

But almost all the occasions on which girls are mentioned 
have to do with their marriage. For the universal rule of 
Epic and formal law compelled the girl to marry when she was 
yet immature. Before the time of marriage she appears as a 
naked child, or, if somewhat older, either as a child-princess 
whose main interest just before her marriage is to get new 
clothes for her doll, or as a clever little damsel picking up 
wisdom on her father's lap.f 

According to law and Epic usage, and even to a suggestive 
verse in the Rig-Veda, it would seem that the brother was 
scarcely less necessary to the girl's fortune than the father. 
The brother preserved the sister from a rude fate, since Aryan 



*i. 159. 11-12, krcchrarh tu duhita, etc. 

f The princess Uttara asks Arjuna, to whose son she is shortly mar- 
ried (after he himself had declined her hand when offered by her father), 
to bring back cloth with which to dress the dolls of herself and girl- 
friends. Arjuna's remarks on declining her hand show that she was a 
mere child, although at least of marriageable age, vayafystha, iv. 72. 4. 
She appears in full regal attire when ceremony demands it. Compare 
above, p. 170, and iv. 37. 29 for the doll, pancdlika. This seems implied 
in sutraprota ddrumayl yosd, v. 39. 1, though a puppet, puttika, may be 
meant. The first expression is used in the drama for the doll of a prin- 
cess. Playing with a ball, kanduka, is shown to be' a girl's amusement 
in iii. 1 11. 16 ; and kanduka appears again in Malavikag. iv. 17, kandu- 
kam anudhavanti, as fitting play for a princess. The general name for 
childrens' playthings is kriqanaka, which implies dolls, balls, carts, 
etc., or pet animals, as in the divinity's case, vydlakrldanakaify krldate, 
Vayu P. ii. 37. 281 : compare ib. 36. 94. The usual amusements of the 
girls, however, singing, dancing, and music, are more corporal exercises 
parallel to the shooting and riding of the boys. 
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rule prohibits marriage with a girl that has no brother. Of 
such a girl the Rig-Veda speaks as if it were a matter of 
course that she should not be married, but should become a 
common woman of the streets. 

The reason for this is not less simple in itself than significant 
for the late and full development of many customs appearing 
in the Vedic age that we are wont to regard as peculiar to a 
later — or, in other words, for the lateness of parts of the Rig- 
Veda. For the only reason for the Rig- Veda's speaking of 'the 
forlorn condition of the brotherless girl must have been that 
which causes legal injunctions against marrying such a girl : 
namely, that the man who had only a daughter might claim 
that daughter's son as his own religious representative in offer- 
ing oblations to the Manes of himself and ancestors. The 
right of the husband of the brotherless girl in his prospective 
son would thus be forgone. The dead father ought to receive 
the funeral cake, but that son could offer no cake to his father's 
soul ; he must offer it to the soul of his maternal grandfather ; 
and the main object of the father's marriage would be lost. 
Without a son, and without a cake, his soul would lie in 
hell.* The only interest felt for the girl was in the matter of 
her marriage. Before she becomes a wife, however, two points 
are to be settled. At what age does she marry, and at what 
price ? 

JSTow the later tabulated and scheduled wisdom, as we find it 
in the Brhat-Samhita, gives a remarkable statement, to the 
effect that a woman is not full grown till she is twenty.f On the 
other hand, the only Epic that specifies the age of the heroine 
makes Sita six years old at the time of marriage (quoted above, p. 
110, note). But we can trust the law to help out the Epic in 
this particular. It is not likely that unanimity on such a point 
would exist among law-books, were there great differences in 
practice. Suppose we divide life into the four divisions usually 
accepted by the Hindus : babyhood, youth, maturity, old age. 
The period of babyhood extends to the time when it is necessary 
to put on clothes. Now some of the law-givers say 'let a girl 
be married before she wears clothes ' ; one says, ' before 
puberty ' ;% and a later (verse) law says, ' while the girl is still 
naked let her father give her in marriage. '§ 

* Rig- Veda i. 124. 7 : the girl without a brother runs loosely after 
men. G. xxviii. 20 ; M. iii. 11 ; ix. 136 ; Yaj. i. 53. 

t vingativarsd narl . . arhati mdnonmdnam (purusah khalu panco- 
vincatibhir abdatlj,). B. S. 68. 107. 

t prag vasahpratipatter ity eke after praddnam prdg rtol}, G. xviii. 

«o, <sl. 

§ Vas. xvii. 70 : cf . B. iv. 1. 11-14 (Biihler). The length of the time the 
girl should wait to be given away, and at the expiration of which she 
may make her own choice, is set by some at three months ; by some at 
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The pseudo-Epic chimes in with the rule that a man of 
thirty may wed a girl of ten (still clotheless) ; or a man of 
twenty, one of seven. In its informal part we find also the 
same advice, but expressed more indefinitely : ' a long abode in 
the house of relatives is not a good thing for women.'* The 
statement in the Epic ' they extol a wife whose maturity is past 
{gataychwcma) ' points to the same view ; for it is the married 
woman whose youthful folly has passed into middle age that 
renders the house and peace of the husband perfect (v. 35. 69). 
The law-book of Manu does not specify more nearly than to say 
that the girl may marry at eight, or before the age of puberty ; 
bat it adds a very special injunction that a girl is better unmar- 
ried forever than given to an unsuitable husband. The oldest 
commentator on this law objects to so early an age as eight, 
saying plainly that in such a case the girl is simply sold by her 
father. In India the marriageable age is usually reached be- 
tween ten and twelve. 

We have clearly in the legendary literature, both Epic and 
dramatic, a reversion to a freer age. Qakuntala, Subhadra, 
Malavika, Damayanti, Krishna, are no babies of eight or ten. 
They are grown girls conscious of womanhood. The girls of 
the forests in their fathers' ascetic abodes, so often met with 
by kings and priests, are practically well-developed and full- 
grown. 

Instances of legend and law might be multiplied without in- 
creasing our knowledge. We must, it seems, first of all admit 
that there was a difference of custom within the Aryan order 
itself ; recognize that till the Vedic age is passed (back into the 
borders of which the Epic story extends), the girls were married 
after they had reached maturity, not before ; acknowledge that 
the priests in literature prior to that of the Epic had laid down 
a maxim that girls ought to be married before this age, and that 

three years. The latter seems to be the earlier form, for which later the 
' periods ' are substituted. Compare G. xviii. 20 (trln kumaryxtun) with 
Vas. xvii. 67-68 (trlni variant) ; and the confusion in gloka-writers, M. 
ix. 4, 90-92 ; Vishnu, xxiv. 40, and in the rtu substituted in the verse of 
Vasishtha (loc. cit. 70) after the prose varsay,i. Compare also B. iv. 
1. 11-14). In the Epic, a month is tbe~ formal equivalent of a year (iii. 
35. 32), and I have thought perhaps this varsa is responsible for such in- 
formal confusion and formal substitution. ' The rains ' might be inter- 
preted as years or months (rainy season) ; varse-varse = each rain or 
each year. The 'four rains' means the months. It may be remarked 
in connection with the following discussion that 'in the bad age to 
come ' girls will choose their own husbands and bear children at the age 
of five or six ; boys becoming also mature at seven or eight : iii. 190. 
36 and 49. 

* xiii. 44. 14 (M. ix. 88-94). In the following Epic verses occurs the 
law-book rule that a girl ' after three years ' unwedded may hunt up 
her husband herself (ib. 44. 16-17) ; the informal advice, i. 74. 12. 
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this generally received maxim expresses a general custom ; see 
in the freer permission of Manu and the objection to child- 
marriage of his oldest commentator a later protest against such 
immature marriage ; consider the Epic and dramatic legends as 
expressive of an ideal rather than a custom of the time ; 
make a distinction between the lot of the higher and lower 
classes, the respectable and unworthy women ; presume such a 
distinction made further by geographical difference in custom ; 
and conclude that we have thus come as near to historical truth 
as we are able. The line of development in this matter seems 
steadily directed toward the state of affairs now obtaining, 
where child-marriages and child-widows are the general curse 
of the land. 

Necessary and important is the evidence of the Greeks, with 
which I leave the subject. It proves that seven was regarded as 
an age fit for marriage. 'Ev 8k rg %(bp7] tcvjttj Iva k^aail&uas.v 
fi ftuydryp row ^HpaxXio*;, r«c pev yuvdlxw; i;rraere«c lobaat; if 
(hpyjv ydpou iivai, robs 8k dvSpac Teaaapdxovra erect zd n/tsTara 
ftcwoxeo&cu (Arrian, Ind. 23, c. 9). Msyaa&svyji; 8s pqoiv vac in 
IlavSaia (?) xaroixouaai; yuvcuxaz if asrsit; yivoptsvai; rixzsiv (Phle- 
gon, Mirab.). 

The period described by the Epic, and from which its story 
comes, represents probably an age in every way more happy 
for women than the later. But the time in which the Epic 
was composed out of old legends must already have known 
child-marriages. For this later custom we may give four 
reasons, if we put ourselves upon the Hindu plane of thought. 
First, the nature of woman : the objective end of woman's life 
is to marry and bear children ; let her not, therefore, be kept 
from the labor the Creator intended should be hers, but under- 
take it as soon as possible.* Second, the pecuniary advantage : 
the girl was an expense at home, and was paid for when mar- 
ried ; let her bring her price as soon as possible. Third, the 
fear of impurity : after the age of womanhood, contact with 
unclean women rendered men liable to impurity, and made 
it necessary for them to do penance ; let her be put .out of the 
way, safe and ' guarded ' '. that is, where only her husband shall 
meet her (for 'women's apartments' can have been only in 
the large houses of the rich). Fourth, pride : it is an honor to 
parent and child to have the latter married well and early ; and, 
as the Hindu pays, a grown girl may commit indiscretions that 
ruin the happiness of three families ; as women are utterly un- 
trustworthy, they should be 'guarded ' as soon as possible, even 
before they are of age ; then the parent is free from danger, 

* This is the view bluntly expressed by the Hindus. Compare M. ix. 
96, ' women are created in order to bear children.' 
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and the husband is certain that his wife is pure. Climatic 
conditions make these marriages of children possible : the prac- 
tice reveals at once the state of society. Yet, with general con- 
demnation, we must not forget the skilful, witty, and learned 
women of the earlier Brahmanic period, who are indeed often 
the best in coping with the priests in argument, and are put 
down by the violence as much as by the logic of their oppo- 
nents. Like the women of that period appears Krishna in the 
Epic, a well-taught and clever disputant ; nor are the others of 
her sex represented except in pedantic didactic as inferior to 
men. One might almost conjecture another reason, added to 
those above, and attribute the insistance of the priests upon 
child-marriages to a desire to suppress the intolerable freedom 
of tongue exercised by women in their discussions. 

In the fifth century B. C, at the hands of the Buddhists, 
women became to a great extent emancipated. Then follows 
the era of enlightened women ; the rise of the nunneries ; the 
freedom from restraint — to be lost with the rise of Brahmanism 
again, though occasional glimpses show us in the period of 
our middle ages women that were esteemed as poets and even 
as lawyers : as witness the work on law by one Laksmidevi, of 
whom Colebrooke speaks, and the women poets in the Sadukti- 
karnamrtam (composed 1205 A. D. ?).* 

Before taking up the question of the price paid for the girl, 
let us consider the kind of a girl one should marry. She should 
of course be ' of good family : the first rule, wherever we find 
rules on this subject, is always that a man should take care that 
his son marry a girl whose family is worthy of her ; and his 
daughter, a man of like or higher caste. In this regard, be- 
cause of caste, no land was ever stricter in its precepts. 
Legends, however, oppose the laws in showing us as many 
cases of men of knightly caste uniting with priests' daughters 
as men of priestly caste with girls of warrior-caste ; and even 
the women of lower castes are here wedded to kings and 
priests. To be avoided in marriage are girls personally defec- 
tive, or afflicted with disagreeable diseases, or with inauspicious 
names. Too close relations are forbidden to marry in the later 



* See Notices, No. 1180 ; Candalavidya, Bhavadevi, Vyasapada, etc. are 
women among the 446 poets whose verses are here made into an anthol- 
ogy. There is no other language than that of men for the Epic hero- 
ines ; but, as is well known, in the drama vulgar people and, women 
generally speak Prakrit, or a patois, while the men of rank speak San- 
skrit. Venerable women and even common women do sometimes, how- 
ever, even here speak Sanskrit, e. g. in the case (Mrcch., Act iv.) of 
Vasantasena. 
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law: 'one should avoid a girl of the same family as one's 
mother.'* 

As among the earliest rules no such law is found, we may as- 
sume that blood-relationship was only gradually introduced as a 
bar ; the early legends of the gods wedding their daughters and 
sisters seem to me, however, no proof of such custom in man. 

Corporal characteristics are spoken of above. 

The price paid for a woman is called gulka, a price or fee.f 
Gautama says that the debt does not involve the sons if unpaid 
by the father, and that the price goes first to the mother, or, if 
she is dead, to the brothers of the girl, according to some law- 
givers ; others say, to the brothers with the mother ; but he 
leaves this point unsettled.^ Tacitly, as well as peremptorily, 
the early law recognizes the sale of a daughter ; later on (as 
well known, both stages are represented in Manu), the law for- 
bids such a sale. In the Vedic times the sale of a daughter ap- 
pears not to have been unusual (R.V. i. 109. 2). It is the rule 
to-day in some parts of India. The law-makers resisted the 
custom, and would have the fee looked upon as a gift. Never- 
theless, it remained sales-money by the name of gift or fee, and 
was not uncommon, though the kind of marriage implying it is 
reckoned less worthy. The 'free-choice' of the woman must 
have been affected by it ; for it is disputed whether it be legit- 



* The injunctions are given in xiii. 104. 123 ff. ; the parivrajita, wan- 
dering (Buddhist?), is included among undesirable brides (also ayoniemd 
viyoni connection blamed). In verse 130, samarsa matuh svakulaja ; in 
ib. 44. 18, asapindd mdtur asagotrd pitufy. In ib. 15, ' one should avoid 
a girl that has no brother or father, for she is putrikd 'dharminl.' See 
M. v. 60 (sapindas are those related to the seventh degree) ; iii. 5-11 ; G. 
iv. 2; Ap. ii. 5. 11. 15 (Biihler's note). The first quotation is freer than 
the second, and means simply, as translated, ' one should not marry a 
girl descended from one's father's ancestor, or one of the same family 
as the mother.' The legal restriction is 'within six degrees on the 
mother's side and not a gentilis or relation on the father's side ;' in the 
Puranic law, the fifth on the mother's side, the seventh on the father's. 
The question is involved by somewhat contradictory tradition and by 
caste, into which the Epic takes us by its usual impartial giving of dif- 
ferent views. Thus, samarsa would appear to restrict the rule anyway 
to Brahmans. The views of the legal commentators will be found in 
Biihler's or Burneil's translation of Manu. The priest that in i. 13. 29 
goes after a wife of the same name (sandmni), and refuses (14. 3) to ac- 
cept Vasuki's sister because she did not fulfil this condition, meant 
thereby not family but proper name, one with the same meaning as his. 
According to B. i. 2.2. 3, own cousins may marry 'in the South.' For 
the usage given by the House-laws, see Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 76. 

f This subject has been discussed by M. Leon Feer in Journ. As. , vol. 
viii., Le Mariage par achat dans VInde aryenne : mainly devoted to ad- 
justing discrepancies between the marriage-forms in Adip. and Manu 
(see below). Feer draws attention to the fact that the election is only 
a preliminary to the form of marriage selected (p. 476), and concludes 
that the arsa and asura forms both imply sale. 

X G. xxviii. 25-26. The first pwZfca-quotation from G. xii. 41, like M. 
viii. 159, is thus interpreted by the commentators. 
vol. xm. 44 
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imate for a father to give his daughter, although engaged to 
one man, to a better one, if the marriage has not taken place. 
The frequent denunciation of the custom proves its prevalence : 
' he that sells his son or offers his daughter for a fee goes to 
hell.'* 'A gift for a girl is recorded by the good.'f 'They 
that dispose of a girl for a fee go an evil course.' J The ' fee' 
is sometimes a mere promise to pay.§ A permissible sale is 
veiled as a free gift, but open selling is condemned. Never- 
theless we find the selling practiced. | Even the pseudo-Epic 
records a case of sale. Gadhi did not care to give his daughter 
to Kicika, because he thought ' he's a poor beggar ' ; so he said 
' first give me the fee, and you shall then have my daughter.' 
The suitor readily assented, and paid the price (xiii. 4. 10). Fee 
is sometimes implied without express statement. Compare 
'this daughter was disposed of by the king, after the latter 
had stipulated the marriage-fee' (i. 193. 23). If a man, it is 
said, should give a girl to one man and then to another, he 
would be born a worm — implying payment.^ 

* xiii. 45. 18 : compare M. iii. 54 with the following. 

\ i. 102. 12 ; see below, under marriage-forms. 

% vii. 73. 42 (equal in ,sin to one courting a rajasvala, or to an dsya- 
mdithunika, or ye diva mdithune ratal} (ib. 43). C. omits this. 

§ In i. 103. 14, vrttam gulkahetoh is a mere promise on the part of the 
suitor. 

I Compare in i. 221. 4, praddnam api kanydydfy paguvat ko 'numan- 
yate, vikrayaih ed 'py apatyasya kah kurydt puru$o bhuvi. The king of 
Madras says to a suitor who does not offer a price, ' you suit me exactly, 
but I cannot transgress our law ; whether bad or good, I cannot trans- 
gress our family custom, and there is an impropriety in your request ; 
you should not say : " sir, give me (without a price, this sister)," ' i. 113. 
9-13 ; ib. 10. The suitor paid the price ; and he is the greatest saint in 
the Epic. Not content with paying, he gays the rule is a good rule, a 
rule of God, a law enforced by the ancients, a law without sin ; ib. 13. 

If xiii. 111. 83 : compare also xiii. 44 : if one man gives a fee for a girl, 
another is promised the girl, another abducts her, another offers money, 
and another actually weds her — whose wife would she be? The answer 
is, that the Vedic ceremony makes the real marriage, and the promise 
is invalid in face of the fact that the girl is now wedded : followed, 
however, by condemnation of one that gives to one man after promise 
to another ; so that the marriage is clandestine (28). In the following 
the fee-theory is stated in full : ' the fee does not decide the marriage ; 
it is not the chief thing ; a gift (to the bride) of ornaments does not im- 
ply that she is sold ; eternal law proclaims that the husband should give 
something ; it is of no consequence if one gives a verbal promise of a 
daughter ; a girl should not be given to one she hates ; a wife may not 
be sold ; those that maintain that the fee given before or at marriage is 
really sales-money and the chief thing (and that the woman passes into 
her owner's hands solely on account of this) do not understand. For 
instance, if a man gives the fee for a girl and dies before marriage, the 
girl does not belong to his family ; therefore the fee is not a price paid 
for chattel. The girl may marry some one else, or form a levirate mar- 
riage with the dead groom's brother (so Manu), or act like a widow (as 
usual, the Epic puts into the argument what destroys it ; the statement 
that the girl in some cases weds the brother or acts like a widow shows 
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It remains to add of the marriage-money that Strabo attests 
the fact that a yoke of oxen was given by the suitor as a price 
for the girl (xv. p. 709). On the other hand, the wife's dowry is 
an unpledged sum given by the father to the daughter or son- 
in-law ; in royal marriages the gift is often handsome. ' A 
befitting dowry' is sometimes spoken of; a king gives his 
new son-in-law a princely gift ; Drupada gives gifts to all the 
knights when his daughter is married, horses, elephants, women 
(slaves), etc. ; and Krishna carries the haranam of Subhadra 
from her home to that of the Pandus.* Compare the gift 
of King Virata to his son-in-law when his daughter is married 
— seven thousand horses and two hundred elephants (iv. 72. 36). 
It made some difference whether the father gave to the bride 
or to the bridegroom, as the wife's property included ' gifts at 
marriage ' (M. ix. 194). 

The father of the bride at the election-day of his daughter 
has all the expense, not only in gifts to the pair, but also in 
largess to the people (though the suitor gives 'to the priests'). 
This advanced stage probably brought the fee into disrepute ; 
the latter remained as a survival, and ' the pair of oxen ' that 
the law enjoins upon the bridegroom to give is a mere formal- 
ity. The bridegroom is really paid to take the girl, if the 
father can afford the honor of suitors willing to wed his 
daughter for her state. Probably, therefore, private and small 
families retained the fee, while at court and by the upper classes 
it gradually became looked upon as an archaic barbarism. f 

she was regarded as sold to the dead man) ; an actual marriage is per- 
formed by taking seven steps about the fire or by pouring water ; a man 
should wed in this way a girl that loves him and of proper descent (anu- 
kulam, anuvangdm), after she has been given to him by the brother ; she 
is married by the ceremony (updgnikdm), not by the fee. Compare 
M. viii. 327 and ix. 71 (where it is questioned by the commentator 
whether the 'first' suitor spoken of is not dead); and Yaj.i. 65, who 
says that a girl promised to one may be given to another if the latter is 
'better.' Our text (31-36, 45-46, 48-52, 55-56) is expanded in the next 
chapter (xiii. 45. 1-6) : ' suppose the fee-giver has gone off without get- 
ting the price back ; she is still sold to the fee-giver (krltd gulkadasya), 
and no one else may marry her ; all her offspring will be his (if she marry 
another) ; but if married to a man of her own election (svayamvrta), 
and with her father's consent, without a fee, some regard the offspring 
as not his ; this is doubtful ; let one do in this matter as the good do. 
This must be remembered, however, that a marriage is only real by vir- 
tue of a proper wedding ; a mere cohabiting of a male and a female does 
not constitute a marriage between them ' (bhdrydpatyor hi sambandhah, 
strlpumsob svalpa eva tu, 9). Throughout this passage, aside from con- 
tradictory admissions, the fee, though disparaged, is recognized as the 
custom of many. 

* i. 221. 33 ff. and 44 (jildtideyam and haranam) ; i. 198. 15, Drupada's 
gifts. The king offers Vikramaditya a dowry with his daughter (Pan- 
cadandaprab. 4 and 5), to take a late example. 

t The rise of the royal election, with tournament and fete, results 
(Bhishma, Arjuna, etc.) in the price paid for the girl being looked upon as 
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The question of selling a girl for marriage is illustrated by 
the old law of slavery involved in unsuccessful gambling. Al- 
though the formal law denies, the right of selling human beings, 
women of the lower classes are frequently mentioned as slaves 
of war, serving in the capacity of servant maids or in more vul- 
gar professions.* But this was not the only method of enslav- 
ing ; for, as is seen in the course of the main story, the wife of 
an Aryan, and that a king, might be made a slave if staked at 
play. The scene is too well known to describe, and it is only 
necessary to refer to the fact that Krishna is dragged into the 
gaming hall as a slave, and is addressed thus : ' thou wast a 
queen ; thou hast been lost in play ; thou art a slave' (ii. 67. 34) ; 
and she is then commanded to take off her rich attire, assume 
that of a menial, and go to the women's apartment and wash 
dishes. The husband objects to this on sentimental grounds, 
but, admitting the fairness of the game, he has nothing legally 
to bring forward against the enslaving of his wife. The only 
protest on the losers part is that they ought not to bring a re- 
spectable woman into the gaming-hall where the men are. The 
one legal point raised is that described above, p. 123. 

Slave-trade in women being mentioned and reprehended 
shows that the practice was not uncommon, though con- 
demned : ' those that buy or sell slave women ' are regarded as 
sinful ; but this is a later law (xiii. 44. 47). As the passage fol- 
lowing is in a section on war-rules, we must suppose that the 
girl intended is a war-captive ; the passage shows an acknowl- 
edged right to carry off women as captives, but would restrict 
the authority of the captor in favor of the woman : ' a captive 
of war should be released at the end of a year ; a girl carried 
off by a feat of valor should not be asked (to return) before 
the end of a year ; the same rule holds for other property taken 
by force.'f 

The attire of women is a subject not without a certain social 
value, but I regret to say that I have omitted to make special 

so nominal that we find a wryagulka, or fee-of -bravery, regarded as the 
price : that is, he who won the girl by strength of arm paid for her by 
the feat. So the Ag. P. describes the bending of the bow at SIta's mar- 
riage as the ' fee ' (5. 11-13). 

* Slave-girls are given away by the quantity, generally with their or- 
naments, as in viii. 38. 7, asmai . . dadyarh stritydrh gatatn alamkftam. ; 
so xv. 14. 4. 

f xii. 96. 5. If the girl wants to go, and says so at the end of a year, 
she must be returned ; but she may not be asked till the expiration of 
the year. 'Other property,' according to the commentator, implies 
slaves captured by force. The general rule is that the girl or slave or 
any other property is returned at the end of the year. This must have 
been a rule that the victor followed or not as he pleased. I have already 
referred to the slave-girl given to the vicious priest in the ' northern 
country,' xii. 168. 29 ff. -173. 18. 
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note of this point, not having considered it of sufficient interest. 
I may mention, however, that in general there is distinction 
between the dress of maid, wife, and widow. The last wears 
no ornaments. The chief article of the married woman's dress 
is a necklace, this being indicative of wifehood. Other orna- 
ments are worn in profusion by girls and married women. The 
rustic maidens seem to wear as little dress as possible, but 
queens and women of wealth are gaudily attired in linen or 
red and yellow silk (the men of the same class wearing red and 
blue silk). Thus Sita and Draupadi are described : with the 
addition, that the hair is worn in a long braid, long enough to 
conceal a dagger in, according to the tragedy related in the 
Brhat Samhita. The deshabille of a royal dame seems to be 
a linen cloth wound about the body ; thus Krishna, when 
dragged into the assembly, wears only such a cloth.* 

Affecting both girl and wife is the institution of ' guarding ' 
women, to which I have had occasionally to refer. 

In the great Sabha scene of our poem the heroine is dragged 
into the hall where the men sit after their gambling. In her 
deep distress she cries out ' I, I whom neither wind nor sun 
have ever before beheld at home, I now enter the assembly 
hall ' (ii. 69. 5). And this indignity, even more than the forci- 
ble disrobing, seems to fire the indignation of the helpless 
heroes, who exclaim, ' they never of old have caused a right- 
eous woman to enter the assembly-hall ; the law of old, the law 
eternal, has hereby been put to naught.'f It was only in grief, 
and as a sign of mourning, that the veil was laid aside. 

At a time much later than that of this scene, but still falling 
within the realm of the whole Epic, we find women who, while 
being Aryan, have yet dispensed with this good old rule. It is 
noticeable, however, that when the beggar-nuns mingle in pub- 

* Silk gowns are mentioned in xii. 296. 20. Krishna is adhonivi in the 
assembly, ii. 67. 19. Ekavenl, ' with one braid ': compare R. vi. 60. 7 ; v. 
22. 8 (and 18. 21 ; 66. 13) ; also sign of a eunuch. The ornaments include 
bells, as in kancinupuranisvanaify, R. vi. 112. 13 ; v. 20. 16 ; 81. 29 ; from 
the Epic I have only nupura in xiii. 107. 30 ; hi. 146. 24. Sita, is dressed 
pUakdugeyavdsini, R. v. 31. 2. Wedding clothes in drama are silk bod- 
dice, red muslin skirt, necklace, shoes, wreath : Malatlmadh. vi. 82. 
The story of the B. S. 78. 1 begins gastrena venlviniguhitena (with a dag- 
ger hid in her braid the queen of Kaci killed the king). The Amaravati 
tope, referred to above, p. 105, shows un- Aryan women barely dressed in 
a belt, necklace, and anklets (of the fourth century). From the Epic 
I have further noted only Subhadra, dressed as queen in red silk, i. 221. 
19 ; Tilottama (divine woman) vesarfi sdksiptam adhaya raktendi 'kena 
vasasd (i. 212. 9), a Coian garb ; and Krishna, ksaumasaiiivitd krtakdu- 
tukamangald (i. 199. 3), linen clothes and the matron's necklace. The 
' girls with one garment ' abound in the stories of rustic adventure : but 
it was a last shift for a woman of rank to appear in ' one piece of cloth ' 
(as in Krishna's or Damayantl's case). 

t ib. 9. The purvo dharmah sandtanah is the law of women's ex- 
clusiveness. Compare in the law Ap. ii. 6. 13. 7, etc. 
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lie, they are not unexposed to suspicion of immorality. In the 
scene of the beggar woman who has come to visit a Solomon- 
like king, we find that the sovereign rebukes her sharply for 
her immodesty in so doing. She answers with a proof of her 
innocence : ' O king, I have come hither to learn (not to seek 
thee for a bad purpose) ; for behold ! I have not touched thy 
hand nor thy limbs ; I come into thy presence as the pure water- 
drop comes upon the leaf of the lotus. It stands and does not 
intrude within ' (xii. 321. 168). 

It is said that the ' dependence ' of women is a new thing. 
But there is no doubt that restrictions on the social freedom of 
women were early practiced, and I find nothing to warrant the 
assumption that anything of Vedic freedom in this regard sur- 
vived except in the earliest traditional form of the Epic. 
'Women should always be guarded,' and when Surya says 
to KuntI (iii. 307. 15) that it is ' contrary to nature ' that women 
should be dvrtdh (secluded), he for a selfish end tells half the 
truth ; but it was already second nature for women to be kept 
at home, girl and wife, all her life. Such a security against 
harm is the firmly enclosed court in the Nala story. A de- 
scription elsewhere gives us the information that one enters 
through three different inner rooms of the palace, before com- 
ing to the garden, where there was a playground for the 
women, decked with flowers and fountains (xii. 326. 31 ff.). 
We know from Vedic times that the women had separate 
apartments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a carrying 
out of this exclusion from the home of the man.* But how 
was it in the humble house % Here there must have been much 
intercourse.! The homely rules of the student show this, as 
well as the intercourse related in the Brahmanas between 
honorable women and guests. But theoretically the woman 
was never an individual capable of taking care of herself. 
There is a much tempted St. Anthony in one of the later por- 
tions of the Epic who expresses to a young woman this trite 
truth with great force : ' an aphorism-maker says that women 
are all liars ; that is the truth ; it stands so in the Veda ; do 
you say you are independent ? There isn't any such thing as 
women's independence, because women are not independent ; 
it is the opinion of the lord of creation that a woman isn't fit 
for independence.'^: 

* Compare the princess in iii. 55. 21 : ' closely watched is my dwelling ; 
and my father the king is a man of severe rule.' 

f The best way to guard woman is to keep her poorly dressed, accord- 
ing to v. 34. 40. Compare on older freedom of women i. 122. 4 ff. 

% xiii. 19. 6 ff . ; ib. 20. 13 ff.; 20, almost = Manu ix. 3 a, but v. Lin b. 
In xiii. 40. 8 ff., and xiii. 43 end, the injunction to guard women is ex- 
panded. Other remarks on the subject in xiii. 141. 26 ff., where the rule 
is given that ' a deposit (nyasa) and a woman ought to be kept watch of.' 
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The evil of this dependence had one alleviation. For, being 
dependent, the women were not exposed to liability to err ; and 
if they did err, the fault was in great part taken off their shoul- 
ders. If a woman goes astray, she is not blamed so much as 
her guardian. She is a prisoner ; her desire to escape is natu- 
ral. If abducted, she is still theoretically a virgin, although not 
really so.* It is only the BhiksukI (the begging nun, spoken 
of above) who is thought of as being independent by her own 
fault, (which makes) all her learning in revelation void (xii. 
321. 64). 

On great public occasions this seclusion of women was tem- 
porarily given up. During the marriage-election the maiden 
had to expose her face to the crowd ; but besides this, on oc- 
casion of festival or sorrow the women form part of a very 
mixed procession, laying their veils aside in the latter case, as in 
the women's lament in the eleventh book ; and even without 
this, being apparently flung together with crowds of men of all 
sorts. No statute permits this, but compare the story : ' crowds 
of women and crowds of knights went forth (from the city) 
mounted on carriages, accompanied by Brahmans, and the 
wives of the Brahmans (also were there) . . So there was also 
a great commingling of the crowds of Vaieyas and Cudras' (i. 
126. 13 flE.). ' . 

In one respect the Hindu woman was bettered by the advance 
of civilization. She was, after the Vedic period, allowed no 
part in the religious exercises except when permitted in the 
simple Vedic rites. Knowledge of the Veda was also denied 
her. To speak in modern parlance, her religious education was 
entirely neglected. But after the completion of Tradition- 
works (as distinguished from Revelation-works, in which she had 
no share), she was not only permitted, but expected to hear and 
read them ; and this went on under free Buddhistic influence, 
till even the highest philosophical truths and mysteries became 
familiar to her. 

We read that women, like men, are purified by reading cer- 
tain portions of a song in honor of Agni : ' if a woman or a man 
shall read this at both twilights (she and he are blessed)' (hi. 3. 
77), although ' for a woman to peruse the Veda is a sign of con- 
fusion in the realm ' (iii. 33. 82) ; and at the very end of the 
whole book from which this quotation is taken, we read ' if a 
woman or a man hears this story, (he or she) obtains all desires ' ; 
while in the latter portion she studies philosophy, and is deified 
for the knowledge of the attributes of Vishnu. ' One who 
knows self through self is freed from sin, even as a snake is 
freed from his skin ; the man or woman who knows this truth 



* Vas. xvii. 73, yathd kanya tathdi 'va sa. 
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is not subject to future births ' (xii. 251. 10, 11, 23). But as to 
her right to use the Veda : ' the law has been fixed that 
women have nothing to do with religious ceremonies ; for there 
is a revelation to this effect : women, devoid of manly power 
and devoid of law, are (the essence of) untruth (and therefore 
unfit for Veda and religious ceremonies).'* 

The Wife. — It is of course recommended among the plati- 
tudes of the Epic that one should not marry a person of lower 
station, but should select one of the same caste, f What is 
meant is that a man should not marry above his order: the 
sociological key to this being found in the fact that a man does 
not rise to the social level of his wife, but the wife sinks to 
that of the husband. It is, therefore, better, if the marriage 
is not equal, that the husband should be of the higher caste. 
Kings wed the priests' daughters in legendary narrative, but 
are not recommended to do so. ' Thou canst have no connu- 
bial connection with me,' says a king to a woman of the priestly 
caste, 'for thou shouldst not make a caste-mixture.'f This 
rule holds always good, that a man may not marry a woman of 
higher caste ; but the rule that a man may not marry a woman 
of lower caste is restrictive only of his first choice in wives. 
After he has married a woman of his own caste, he may marry 
others of lower extraction. A great distinction must be made 
in regard to what is comprehended under the word wife (darah).% 
The first or priestly wife of a priest, for example, is the only 
real wife. No matter if a man has previously married others ; 
when the woman of highest rank becomes wife, her rank 
reduces the others to a secondary position : ' she is the more 
venerable ; she alone bathes and adorns her husband ; she alone 
may clean his teeth and oil him ; she alone may fling the offer- 
ing's with him ; she alone may give him food and drink ' (xiii. 47. 
32, 33). In the same way, a wife of the people-caste compared 
with one of the warrior-caste must slip into the background 
(ib. 40). 

The four wives, three wives, two wives, one wife thus 
allowed respectively to priest, warrior, man of people-caste, and 
slave are by some restricted, thrfcugh dislike to admitting that 
the slave-woman can be a wife of any but a slave. The slave- 

* xiii. 40. 11, 12. ' Devoid of law ' {(•astra ) is a later emendation on M. 
ix. 18, where women (in a verse just like this) are declared to be without 
mantras (or Vedic texts). Compare my note to Manu ix. 18. Compare 
the same in substance with xiii. 123. 5-6 (G. xviii. 1 ft.; Vas. v. 1, etc.). 

t v. 33. 117 : sama means like in all respects, but caste is especially in- 
tended. 

X xii. 321. 59, na 'vayor ekayogo l sti. 

§ xiii. 47. 30 S. The rank of the sons here discussed lies outside the 
limits of this paper. See ib. xiii. 46-49. On illegitimate sons compare 
i. 120. 34 ; v. 140. 8. 
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woman is a wife only through lust or irregularity ; the third 
wife of a warrior would (according to the schedule) be a slave- 
woman, but she is not legally a wife. A man of the people- 
caste has one wife, the slave-woman would be a second, but she 
is not legally a wife. The slave has but one wife.'* Thus, if 
a priest really ' marries ' four wives, the sons of only two are his 
own, ' like his self ;' for not only the son of the slave-woman, 
but even that of the woman of people-caste (another indica- 
tion of the nearness of these two), is ' degraded.'f The logical 
conclusion, reducing the son of the woman of people-caste 
when married to a man of the warrior-caste, is not carried out : 
' a warrior's three wives bare him three sons, of which two are 
like his self ; the third is degraded.' It is added that a man of 
the people-caste has two wives (ohdrye), and a true son, 'like 
his self,' is born of each.;): 

These low-born wives were then really concubines, except in 
the people-caste. The fact that only the first married wife 
(when the others are taken in caste-order) may be wedded by 
the ceremonial points also to this. There is a plain contradic- 
tion, in both Epic and legal literature, in regard to the eligibil- 
ity of a slave-woman as wife of a 'twice-born' man, which 
we may set against the legends that show us the sons of such 
offspring held in esteem, and we may conclude that the custom 
was not unusual, but with growing strictness of caste was cen- 
sured, until such a ' wife ' became virtually a mere concubine.§ 

To supersede a woman by marrying a second wife (' over- 
marrying,' as the Hindus call it) is allowed only when the first 
has failed in her duty, i. e. not borne a son, or been faithless, and 
the like. Divorce is allowed only in cases of especial provoca- 
tion.! We may hence conclude that a plurality of wives was 
admitted at first for kings, and afterwards extended to the 
ordinary subject. But the early priests appear to have had 
two or more equal wives. King and priest subsequently gave 
up polygamy, but resorted to concubines in addition to the 
bigamy and trigamy permitted. No verbal distinction makes 
this clear, however; the women are all 'wives.' The only 



*Ib. 8, na drfta 'ntatal} smfta {$udrd) ; 51, 56 : compare M. ix. 157. 

t xiii. 48. 4 : ' in consequence of their sharing their mothers' family ' : 
compare ib. 15. 

:f xiii. 48. 7, 8. A son of a man of the people-caste by a slave-woman 
is of the people-caste, says the commentator. Compare ib. 49. 7-8. 

S ' A slave-woman may be a wife (of one of the upper castes) first to 
satisfy lust ; but others deny this ; a priest that has a son by a slave- 
woman must undergo penance,' xiii. 44. 11 ff. ('a priest has but three 
wives,' etc.). The commentator refers to M. iii. 13; Yaj. i. 56, as 'the 
other men'. 

|| Jolly (loc. cit., p. 443), alluding to M. ix. 78, rightly says that the 
separation is rather a banishment than a divorce. 
VOL. xm. 45 
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women really forbidden the king by formal rule are prostitutes 
and priests' daughters (xii. 90. 29-39) ; and a Nisadi woman 
is called a ' wife ' even of a priest (i. 29. 3) ; as is also a slave- 
woman (ii. 21. 5). The restriction is but a rule not enforced, 
like that which makes a nymph guror gurutara (iii. 46. 41). 
The heroes of the Epic have many women apiece, and each is 
paired with one real wife, so soon as Krishna is exclusively 
taken by the king. But the possession of many 'wives' is 
allowed as a natural right of men, and the distinction in the 
meaning of ' wives ' must be assumed to be late* This pas- 
sage sets polyandry against polygamy. ' Polygamy,' it is said, 
' is not wrong ; but it is a very great wrong in women to trans- 
gress against a former husband ' by a later marriage.f 

Polyandry seems to be an un- Aryan custom practiced by or 
assumed for the chief heroes of the Epic, who, five in number, 
are represented as marrying one wife, much against the girl's 
father's wish. The wife, however, soon becomes the special 
wife of the king, and subsequently the polyandrous side appears 
scarcely noticeable ; although each brother is said to have had 
a son by her. It is a custom declared to be against all good 
usage, but some mythical legends are cited in support of it, and 
the legal objection is refuted by the common retort ' right is 
hard to distinguish ;' but in adding, as the pleader does, ' I fol- 
low the custom of the ancients,' the advocate of polyandry goes 
too far, for it is as flatly said ' this custom never was practiced 
by the ancients.'^ 

The authority of legends manufactured for proof is scarcely 
worth quoting ; but it is noticeable that in one of the instances 
cited, as in the case of the Epic heroes themselves, it is not 
polyandry that is in question, but phratriogamy, to coin a word 
expressing the true relation. The one woman marries brothers ; 
it is a family-marriage. The first case cited is that of Jatila 
Gautami : ' she is said in an old tale (purdna) to have had 
seven husbands.' The second is that of a dryad {vdrksl) born 
of a saint, 'and she married ten brothers, the Pracetasas.'§ 



* The constant remarks on the jealousy of wives, the fact that the 
only ill a woman fears is sapatnakam, may be noted, as e. g. in 
i. 233. 36 (in 31 the usual advice ' never trust a woman'). 

f i. 158. 36 : compare i. 104. 35, where eka eva patih is the rule ' from 
now on' ; and Ait. Br. iii. 23, 47, 48, polygamy. 

% Compare i. 196. 5, hatham eha bahundrh sydd dharmdpatnl na sam- 
karalj, ; and fl ; also ib. 195. 27, ekasya bahvyo vihita mahisyah . . nai 
'kasy'a bahavafy purhsafy gruyante patayal} kvacit. The next verse re- 
peats that this is ' opposed to the world and the Veda.' See also ib. 195. 
29, and 196. 8. But in i. 202. 8, ipsitae. ea gunalj, strlndm ekasya bahu- 
bhartfta. 

% i. 196. 13 ff. In vs. 23, polyandry is termed bahunam ekapatnitd. 
The legend of Draupadfs repeated wish is found in i. 197, the last ten 
verses. Compare i. 104. 10, two brothers have one wife. 
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One of the law-books says that ' the wife is given to the family,' 
but adds ' this is now forbidden :' a statement, as it seems to 
me, indicating that polyandry was known but not allowed ; 
and in the silence of other authorities we may assume it to 
have been un- Aryan.* 

Zimmer thinks that polyandry is disproved for the Vedic 
age by the moral tone regarding adultery ; this seems to me a 
weak proof ; but the negative evidence furnished by the Yeda 
is strong enough to make us refuse to believe that such a cus- 
tom was in vogue. As to the morality of polyandry, that 
depends on the number of women on hand. If the people is 
still an invading host, the number of men is far in excess of 
that of the women, and the morality implied by a formal 
marriage of several men to one woman is greater than where 
the woman is common to several men without formality. Some 
of our western camps would be morally improved by a little 
strict polyandry, f 

The form of marriage is distinct from the kind of marriage. 
The different methods or means of marriage are grouped by 
Epic and legal rule in certain divisions, but these are not mar- 
riage ceremonies. The latter scarcely differed much, and, as 
described in the House-rules, we may say that there was but 
one form — as we should say, but one wedding ceremony. The 
characteristic of this form was, as explained in the developed 
ritual, a three-fold circumambulation of the fire, with an added 
inner ceremony of seven formal steps ; suitable verses and sig- 
nificant gestures (such as pouring grain) and movements (such 
as mounting a stone) taking place at the same time. The cere- 
monial is generally alluded to in the Epic simply as the ' rite of 
seven steps ;' and the supposition is natural that the long ritual 
with its three circumambulations and the seven-step ceremony 
added is really but a later phase, in which a distinct ritual, at first 
differing from the ' seven steps,' has at last embraced the latter, 
which was originally enough in itself to constitute a wedding 
ceremony. Something of the same prevalence of another popu- 

* The use made of the rule in Ap. ii. 10. 27. 3, from which the above is 
taken, is for niyoga ; the levirate law is declared inapplicable now, but 
was applicable of old, because kuldya hi stri pradlyata ity upadiganti, 
the woman is given not to the husband alone, but to his family, and 
therefore, if he fail to beget offspring, his brother may form a connu- 
bial relation with her for this purpose. The tales above are of course 
cited only to indicate what seemed to the composers a fitting state of 
things. 

f There can be no doubt that polyandry was frequently practiced in 
ancient times in India ; the only question is, was it ever admitted 
among the Aryans ? In some parts of India a plurality of husbands is 
more common than of wives — even as many as seven. Here, too, we 
find that the joint husbands are always brothers (Eeport of J. Davy on 
the Kandyan country in 1831). It is also a Tibetan custom. 
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lar view remaining in the Epic long after the formal enuncia- 
tion of the ritual remains in the ritual's directions how to elect 
a girl by getting her to select among certain clods of earth, and 
thus prognosticate her fitness for wifehood, over against the 
loose admonition of the Epic that she should have ' good 
marks.'* 

Arbitrary rules and law are the following : not to marry a 
girl that does not love in return ; not to marry if one's elder 
brother remains unmarried ; not to marry a girl whose elder 
sister is unmarried ; not to marry without the father's consent 
(against marriage by robbery) — these rules of law are all vio- 
lated in practice.f 

The ordinary kinds of marriage, the means by which the 
girl is acquired, do not seem to differ much from those gener- 
ally practiced the world over. The lover asks the girl to 
marry him. Either she says she will and does so at once, or 
she is coy and says ' ask my father.' The father's consent is 
legally assumed as necessary even in the case of a goddess. In 
decency the girl must be given to the lover by her guardian.:): 

It was this means by which the girl was acquired that made 
to the Hindu legislator the difference in kinds of marriages. 

* The Sutra-rulea, with similar but not always identical ritual, are 
given lev. G. S. i. 7 ; Gobh. G. S. ii. 1 ; Ap. G. S. ii. 4, 5, etc. The first 
notes as a prefatory remark that the rituals are very different in detail ; 
the incorporation of the ' seven steps ' is shown, e. g. Ap. loc. cit. ii. 4. 17; 
Qankh. G. S. i. 14. 5 ; Par. G. 8. i. 8. 1. The loose expression of the Epic is 
given in iii. 297. 23, sdptapadam mditram; xiii.51.35, id.; and often. 
As the ritual embodies a pan- Aryan rite (for circumambulation of fire, 
stepping upon a stone, and other details, are shared by other Aryan 
peoples), we may perhaps see in the seven-steps rite a foreign element 
incorporated later into the Aryan community. The steps are strictly not 
round the fire, but to the north. According to rule, the pair take hands 
only when of equal caste ; as otherwise a woman of warrior-caste holds 
an arrow ; of people-caste, a goad ; of slave-caste, the hem of the groom's 
garment. In practice, however, in the case of a king wedding a priest's 
daughter, the expression ' takes her by the hand and lives with her' is 
indicative simply of an informal marriage : jagraha vidhivat pdndv 
uvdsa ca taya saha (gakuntalayd), i. 73. 20 : cf . ib. 47. 5. A most inter- 
esting view of the pan-Aryan ritual has appeared of late (1888), Die 
Hochzeitsbrauche der Esten, etc., by Schroeder. For India especially, 
compare Haas (Ind. Stud. v. 321), who thinks the seven steps are first of 
general character to solemnize any pact, as of friendship t>etween two 
men (so above), but regards this also as pan-Aryan. See above, on 
xiii. 44. 55. 

t Compare xiii. 106. 22 ; and xii. 34. 27 ; 35. 27 ff., for fasting to secure 
the girl's love ; and the rule of not marrying before the elder brother. 
The latter is a very venial sin, for after a time the pair live together, 
though at first the younger brother expiates his sin by a penalty. If 
the elder was fallen from grace, this bar was raised. 

% Says a maiden in i. 63. 75 : viddhi mam hanyam sadd pit^vagdnu- 
gdm ; says a nymph to her lover in i. 172. 24, ydcasva pitaram mama 
sa eet kamayate datum tava mam bhavi?ydmi te. In iii. 224. 6, a goddess 
cannot be married without varaddndt pituh. So i. 81. 26. 
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Either the lover paid for the girl with the customary yoke of 
oxen, or he ran away with her, or he was elected by her, etc. 
Purchase, robbery, and formal election are the Epic means of 
marriage, until the late scenes already discussed, where, far 
from buying the girl, the suitor was rewarded by receiving a 
fortune with his wife. Of these kinds of marriage the most 
popular in the Epic is the knightly election. This custom does 
not appear to be regarded as peculiar or on the decline ; it is 
not looked upon as an ancient rite passing away, but as modern 
custom. Indeed, all the paraphernalia, the brilliant court, the 
invited kings, the gifts to the suitors, the martial contest, show 
a period devoted to pageants, and not a relic of an antique 
usage. Choosing a lover was of course a maid's right from 
ancient times, but the technical self-choice or election of the 
Epic with all the knightly ceremony seems of recent growth. 
Besides the chief heroines, many others are incidentally referred 
to as having had an election ; and the common expression used 
of a woman ' given in the election ' shows its frequency. The 
girl, as said above, is either virtually given before the so-called 
election, or makes her election and is then given.* 

The pseudo-election ceremony permits the girl to reject at 
the outset any unfavorable suitor, f In this pseudo-election 
there was no decision but that of the strength of the combatant. 
If, as in the case of Damayanti, she has a real election, the girl, 
after selecting from among the assembled suitors (whose names 
and ranks have previously been called aloud by the herald),:]: ad- 
vances and signifies her choice by grasping the hem of the suc- 
cessful suitor's robe, and laying a wreath on his shoulder. 
After this ceremony is over comes the wedding. The wed- 
ding-feast is very free, the bride pouring out liquor for the men 
and stimulating them to carouse. In some cases the defeated 
suitors remain and share the feast and the host's gifts. § 

* Thus, in iii. 293. 33, a king says ' you choose a husband, and I will 
give him to you.' Compare i. 165. 7; iii. 12. 116: incidentally, i. 112. 3 
(pitra svayamvare dattd duhitd) ; i. 95. 76 (kanyam svayamvaral lebhe) ; 
vii. 172. 38, etc. The man ' elects ' as well as the woman, and often the 
girl's choosing is represented as a last resort, because no man has 
chosen her. 

f Thus Krishna refuses Karna the right of trying to win her, i. 185. 1 1 ff . 

% klrtyamdnesu ndmasu, i. 102. 6 ; nirdi$yamdne$u varesu, v. 120. 5. 
In the latest period, as in the election described by Bilhana, the points 
of the suitors are given by an old woman who accompanies the girl into 
the hall (Bilhler's Vikramahkadevacarita). Compare iii. 57. 27-40. 

§ From other tales. In i. 184 11, a divyo mahotsavah ; in i. 198. 15-17, 
'after the wedding,' gifts are given to the warriors. The seers and 
astrologers receive gifts at the same time, iv. 72. 28 (liquors drunk at a 
wedding). ' Wedding and carouse ' go together if dvdha may bear the 
interpretation of 'invitation to carouse' given to it by the P.W. in xiii. 
63. 33 (dvdhdq ca vivdhdg ca). Apropos of Pritha's remark that Drau- 
padi is ' an alms' and must be divided by the brothers, compare the tale 
in i. 13. 29, where a priest begs for a wife as bhiksd. Compare R. ii. 66. 
38, putrabhiksdth dehi, ' give a son as an alms.' 
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The poet intends us to believe that the election is meant only 
for the warrior-caste, but there takes place an episode which 
seems to show an equal participation by the priests. For, dis- 

fuised as priests, the suitor and his brothers (in the case of 
Krishna's election) enter the lists and fight. The appearance 
of armed priests does not provoke opposition until the contest 
is decided in their favor. Then the rule is made that priests 
shall never again be allowed to enter an election. We have 
here at first the same matter-of-course acceptance of warrior- 
priests as in the case of Kripa the son of the priest, who, being 
found as an infant by a soldier, sendeara, was, on account of 
his nobility of appearance and his accompaniment of bow and 
arrow, at once supposed to be the ' son of a priest who knew 
the science of arms.'* 

The other popular form of marriage is illustrated by Arjuna's 
stealing of Suhhadra. He simply runs away with her. Subse- 
quently the wedding takes place in a regular manner. This 
method is not among those condemned, but it is not looked on 
with favor, except for the warrior. The six other methods are 
divided illogically, according as they are bad or for separate 
castes. Of these, the marriage by sale has already been dis- 
cussed. The ' eight marriages allowed by law ' are, according 
to the schedule, that of Brahma, the godly, the sages', the crea- 
tor's, the devils', the Gandharvas', the fiends', and the demons' 
(brahma, ddiva, arm, prajapatya, dsura, gandharva, raksasa, 
pdigaca). The legality is, according to Manu (here quoted), in 
proportion to their priority on the list. A priest may be mar- 
ried by the first four ; a warrior, by the first six ; but kings 
may marry by the fiends' rite ; the devils' rite is for men of the 
people and slaves. It is then said that three are legal and two 
are illegal, out of (the last) five of these ; and the demons' rite 
and the devils' rite are absolutely forbidden ; while the fiends' 
and the Gandharvas' rites are allowed a warrior (compare M. 
iii. 22). The first two fit only a priest, for the mai*riage ' of 
Brahma' and 'the godly' are simply gifts to priests, the first 
as a free gift, the second as a fee for sacrificial work. These 
women did not necessarily become wives, for in the word mar- 
riage here we must understand in the broadest sense any means 
of connubial connection, and a marriage-rite is not meant. It 
was free to the priest to marry the girl so acquired or not, but 



* dvija dhanurvedantaga, i. 130. 16 (compare 19, gautamo dhanurveda- 
paro 'bhavat). It is, however, of course said that ' priests have no right 
in election ; this is only for warriors,' and a Revelation is given to prove 
it, i. 189. 7 (adhikdra, here and xii. 297. 25). Compare ib. 11 (law of ex- 
cluding priests). The quoted ' Revelations,' $rutis, in the Epic are often, 
as in the case of quoted Manu verses, merely lies strengthened by vague 
but grave authority. 
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the giving is not in itself a marriage. Six means of getting a 
woman are left. The first is the sages', the inherited method, 
and is described as the purchase of a girl by a pair or two of oxen 
(see above). The creator's way is described as the giving of a girl 
with formal verbal ceremonies. The next is the devils', where 
the girl is sold for as much as the suitor can pay (this is for slaves 
and the people-caste). The Gandhajvas' method of union is free 
cohabitation without ceremony (the one recommended here). 
The two last are reprehended, and are only admitted because of 
the necessity of filling up the category with missing methods of 
sexual connection : the ' fiends' method ' being to steal and vio- 
late a girl ; the demon's, to rape her when she is asleep or 
drunk. Another list, and Manu,* compared with this, show 
complete confusion ; moreover, the fourth in the new Epic list 
is displaced by the election, put last. I have elsewhere pointed 
out the confusion in the ' legality ' of these lists, f and Feer, in the 
essay alluded to above, p. 345, has tried by various substitutions 
to reconcile the discrepancies in the Epic. The same difficulty 
exists in the Manavic text, for here the svayamvard (compare 
jxitimvara) is recognized simply as the girl that elects her own 
husband (M. ix. 92), but the ' election ' is not on the formal list. 
It is especially urged in other parts of the Epic that the ' fiends' ' 
manner of securing a girl is proper for warriors.;): 

Still another list gives us (xiii. 44. 3 ff .) the term ksdtra, or 
method peculiar to the warrior, as the one immediately after 
the one for the priests (brdhma), and it is described as where 
a bride is given according to the custom of the family, and is 
differentiated from the rdksasa, with which in the Sutras this 
name seems identical. The three lawful forms are here the 
brahma, ksdtra, and gdndharva, and the two unlawful ones are 
dsura and pdigdca— rdksasa. It will at once occur to the 
reader that prdjdpatya is identical with svayamvara, with 
which it interchanges in the lists above ; and this is strength- 
ened by the fact that in another passage from the same book as 
the last quotation we find drsa, prdjdpatya, and dsura given as 
the three lawful forms (xiii. 19. 2), for the priestly, knightly, 

* i. 73. 8 ff. ; i. 102. 12 ff. ; M. iii. 27 ff. 

+ In ' Manu in the Mahabharata.' 

% i. 219. 22, Krishna advises Arjuna to carry off his sister, although 
she was holding an election. In i. 102. 16, we read that warriors come 
to an election, but the knowing ones declare that ' the best way is to 
carry off the girl by force.' Yet the free love implied in the Gan- 
dharvas' method is also recommended as ' best for a warrior,' and that 
by a priest, i. 73. 27. As to the purchase given as a form for the under 
castes, it is urged, as shown above, that the purchase must be in the 
form of a gift — a ddna, not a vihraya (i. 102. 12) ; yet the drsa connec- 
tion was originally for all what the dsura was later for the people-caste, 
a sale. 
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and mercantile castes, apparently. Of course prajapatya is a 
late name, by analogy with orahma, which in turn was mis- 
understood as ' Brahma's rite,' though really ' for the priests,' 
as ksatra is ' for the warrior.' The difference may, however, 
have been merely in the verses recited. In the Sutras we 
find at first six marriages mentioned, of which the first three 
are in agreement with Manu ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
respectively the gandharva, ksatra, and mdnusa ( = asura), 
according to Vasishtha. To sum up, we have two peculiar 
methods of acquiring a girl open to a priest. He must not 
steal or buy her, but may receive her as a free gift or as a fee. 
There is one method, called the sages' method, where a girl is 
sold for a yoke of cattle. This last is the only method known 
to the Greeks, but is reprehended, although acknowledged as 
an ancient custom, by the Hindu law-givers. There is one 
unceremonious connection, equivalent to a free-love union. 
There is one method called especially the warrior's, where a 
girl is stolen by force. The next method is to buy the girl for 
money.* There remains the forbidden rape and the ceremoni- 
ous prajapatya. As no real wife is made without a wedding, 
we may take this to be the simplest explanation of allowed 
household connection with women. Deducting the first two 
for priests, the third, preserved, although disliked, as an ancient 
rule, we have the connection recognized for concubines who had 
no wedding ceremony : one for the warriors, by force ; one for 
the merchants, by wealth. Connection by free-love and by 
force might afterwards be ratified by a wedding, and the girl 
then becomes a wife. Thus (xiii. 44. 24 ff .), we find that a girl 
may be sold for connubial connection, and the man is not to 
blame if he has the wedding-rite performed. Had the Epic 
election been an old ceremony, we should doubtless find it in 
the earlier law-literature, nor find svayamvara (kept till late) 
merely as a girl that choosesf — that is, not one given by her 
parents. In the second list of the Epic we find too that the 
election is used in a very free way, rather applicable to the 
man than to the woman : thus, svayam Tcanya varayamasa is 
used by the suitor. J It is well-nigh impossible to suppose that 
the knightly election common in the Epic could have been a 
usual ceremony in earlier times, or we should see traces of it in 
the earlier literature ; but here we find only that the girl chooses 



*Vas.i.29ff. 

f Compare M. ix. 90-92 ; Ag. P. 226 (1 ff. on betrothal, and) 41, adandya 
strz bhaved rajnd varayantl patim svayam. Compare V. P. iii. 10. The 
election is the common form in all late legends, as in V. P. iv. 2. The 
girl is called self -given (svayamdatta) although she has nothing to say- 
in the matter, as in the case of Arjunaka, Var. P. 8. 9. 

% i. 102. 11, 14 ; but in 3, kanyalj, . . gufrava sahita vfnvana vai svayam 
varam. Pritha ' elected ' a husband because none ' elected ' her. 
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a husband ; nothing of the great state and show of the Epic 
ceremony. It seems to me, therefore, that the identification of 
the Epic election as a later magnificent form of that method 
known to the law as one with a ceremony, and seemingly 
synonymous with it in our two earliest Epic lists, is well-nigh 
certain. Again, as the Epic election is common in the latest 
period, if assumed for a very early one it must have existed at 
the time when the Greek observers described India, and been 
continuously before the people. The Greeks know nothing of 
it, however ; or are we to suppose that even historical sketches 
of the late kings (such as of Vikramaditya) would have de- 
scribed as historical elaborate election-scenes entirely unknown 
to that age? 

On reviewing the Sutra literature on the subject of wifehood, 
we find much the same confusion as in the Epic. Several 
wives are implied, without limit ; again, a son born of a slave- 
woman is an outcast ; a slave-woman is ' for pleasure, not for 
duty;' yet 'some' permit a slave-woman to be the wife of 
a priest.* 

As to methods of obtaining a girl, only Gautama_and Bau- 
dhayana add the prajdpatya and paicaca ; while Apastamba 
and Vasishtha give the four usually given first (as above), with 
the fifth and sixth in Apastamba, substituting asura and raksasa 
for the momusa and ksatra of Yasishtha. These two, accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, are a warrior's, and he goes on erroneously 
to claim gandharva for the people-caste, whereas it is evident 
that the gandharva is meant as a warrior-mode, and the asura 
as one for the people. Sale is condemned_. Apastamba enjoin- 
ing that ' the gift should be returned.' Acvalayana's House- 
rules are as late as Gautama's and Baudhayana' s laws in recog- 
nizing all eight processes of acquisition. Most of the House- 
rules ignore these formal distinctions.f 

The raksasa or ksatra seems to be the earliest method recog- 
nized for warriors : that is, simple robbery, traits of the 
original form being still recognizable in the completed ritual. 
Then came the prdjdpatya, a civilized marriage for the same 
caste, alternating with the election, in Epic state and ceremonial. 
The prdjdpatya form is exclusively for priests and warriors in 
the earlier texts, and in the later substitution of woman's 
svayamvara is probably practicable only to the latter. 

Pischel, Vedisehe Studien, p. 30, would show that the 
svayamvara is mentioned in the Big- Veda, and seeks to dis- 
prove my assertion, as stated in the abstract of this essay given 

* Compare e. g. G. xxviii. 16 ; B. i. 8. 16. 2 ff. ; ii. 1. 2. 7 ; Vas. i. 24-26 ; 
xviii. 18. 

t G. iv. 1 ff. ; Ap. ii. 5. 11. 17 ; 6. 13. 12 ; Vas. i. 30 ff. ; B. i. 11. 20. 1 ff ■ 21 
2; &qv. i. 6. '' 

vol. xm. 46 
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in the Proceedings for October, 1886, that the svayamvara 
came from the prajapatya. I was speaking then, as now, not 
of the simple choice of a husband by a girl, but of the Epic 
ceremony known as svayamvara ; nor did I intend to take the 
trouble to prove that girls did not choose their husbands before 
the Epic era, but undertook to show the origin of the scenes 
such as are given on occasion of the marriage of Epic heroes — 
this being the technical svayamvara, the only one under dis- 
cussion. I admit, however, that the abstract does not make 
clear that I was treating of this alone, though to prove that a 
simple choosing of a lover was known in early times would 
appear to be a work of supererogation. It is right to say that 
Feer's essay (quoted above) was the first to suggest the substi- 
tution of prajapatya for svayamvara, although this essay was 
unknown to me when my paper was written. On the other 
hand, if Pischel means, as he seems to do, that the state svayam- 
vara is proved by his citations from the Rig-Veda, I think 
he is wrong. He shows that Surya chose the Agvins as 
husbands, but not that this was a ceremony capable of compari- 
son with the Epic svayamvara. In regard to the different 
kinds of marriage, it should be observed that the fiends', raksasa, 
implies a kind of exogamy ; it is the theft of a girl from an 
outside family ; while the perhaps equally old purchase (though 
it has been supposed by some, without much reason, that pur- 
chase is a recent rite) is the method of gaining a girl at home. 
Now between these stands what I call above a civilized form, 
the only form corresponding to a modern marriage on the 
whole legal list — that is, where the girl is neither raped, stolen, 
bought, nor given to a priest as a gift (slave) or fee, but where 
a lover, with the approbation of the father and with his bless- 
ing, is presented with the girl. This is the prajapatya, so 
called, and the ' gift of the girl ' here differs essentially from 
the honorary gift to a priest as a token of respect or as a fee. 
In the first two cases of priests' marriages, we have the girls' re- 
gards left out of account ; she is a present, like any chattel, and 
the warrior is excluded from this 'rite.' But the praja- 
patya, as Manu says, is legal for any caste ; and he emphasizes 
this by giving several wrong opinions beside his own. Whether 
the svayamvara came from the prajapatya or not, it is evident 
that the only method of going through with the necessary pre- 
liminaries of a wedding that corresponds in our legal list to the 
acquaintance and consent presupposed by the House-rules as 
having existed before the wedding ceremony is this method 
called prajapatya ; and, on the other hand, in our Epic elec- 
tion we have nothing but a peaceful exhibition, and consequent 
attainment of consent, preliminary also to wedding-rite. There 
is, excepting prajapatya, no method on the list, which explains 
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all possible means of acquisition, to tell us how a peaceful 
villager makes arrangements to get married ; but this term 
designates the ordinary vulgar method of village-life, equally 
old with sale. This, transferred to a brilliant romantic court, 
becomes the election of the Epic, in which is no real strife or 
remnant of rob-marriage, as Pischel thinks, but a knightly en- 
tertainment, in which the fair lady selects her knight from the 
many that offer themselves ; or they hold a tournament and 
she is the prize of the winner : a court ceremonial and chivalric 
state characterizing the whole exhibition. Thence it is that she 
is sometimes called vwyaeulha ; the price the lover pays is his 
bravery, as if a substitution of a feat of arms for a sale. In the 
rob-marriage of- Bhlshma (as proxy), the svayarhvara is used 
both of the man's electing and in this technical sense of the 
woman. When the word means simply that a girl elects 
one suitor at cost of others, it is doubtless as old as love; 
but when it means what it implies in the Epic descriptions, 
it indicates a state of society as far removed from a period 
when brides were won by robbery as the state of the 
Augustine age from the Sabine rape. It indicates further, 
with its dowry instead of bride-sale, a period when it was no 
longer a privilege to the suitor to grant him possession of the 

firl, but an honor to the girl's family, for which, although the 
nights contended for her hand, her royal father was willing to 
pay handsomely. Furthermore, the fact that the stories of the 
Epic speak of elections proves very little in regard to the an- 
tiquity of the custom, for the long stories like that of Dama- 
yanti bear no trace of great antiquity, the simplicity "of the 
latter's style, honoring of the old gods, etc., showing high art 
rather than natural simplicity, wherein many incongruities 
indicate a later age than that pretended. Of these tales the 
gist is old, the form is late. The question of exogamy just 
raised does not seem to me to have been satisfactorily answered 
by Jolly in the essay quoted above. He regards the presence 
of the rape as a legitimate form of marriage on the legal list as 
proof that exogamy was regarded as a duty in older times (p. 
430). I cannot assent to this. It was a custom, a privilege, 
but not a duty. There is no proof that exogamy was ever (as 
elsewhere) a required means of marriage. 

The chief duty of the husband toward the wife is to keep 
her pleased and amused, that she may be a cheerful ' lamp in 
the house ;' for ' without a wife the house is empty,' or is ' like 
a dreary forest.' The estimation of the wife may be known by 
a few more such remarks, which may as well be grouped to- 
gether : ' a man's highest good is a wife ;' ' there is no medicine 
equal to a wife, no friend like a wife, no refuge like a wife ;' 
'one's self resides in the son, one's wife is a friend given by 
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God ;' ' happy are those that have wives, the highest good ;' 
' reverend are women, sacred lamps in the house ; wives are the 
joy of a house, and should therefore he guarded well.' I have 
given above some platitudes of misogynistie character, and 
pointed out that all the glory was for woman as wife, when on 
the other side equal extravagance reigns. But these citations 
must suffice for such a theme.* The wife was to the Hindu not 
only flesh of his flesh, but soul of his soul. In bearing a son 
she bore her husband, and is therefore called dhatrl and janini, 
because she has incorporated and borne anew the husband's self, 
and has, therefore, become identical with it.f Matrimonial re- 
lations being freely discussed, as indicated above on maithuno., 
we find the general rule laid down that a husband must be re- 
garded as guilty who does not please his wife in this regard. 
' To leave a woman full of love is blamed ;' ' the same as one 
that commits abortion is he that fails to have marital connec- 
tion with a love-filled wife, when secretly besought.' % 

It is no woman-worship, however, but, if properly analyzed, 
man-worship, that prompts this honor to woman, i. e. to wife. 
For it is the incarnate husband that makes the wife glorious. 
And if we turn to the other side, we see this more plainly. 
The husband is the protector ; he is the woman's god. Here 
and hereafter he is the woman's sole hope and possession. ' In 
the next world a woman's sole possession is her husband ; he is 
her chief ornament ; she has no divinity equal to a husband ; 
he is her highest divinity ; there is no refuge, no joy, no pro- 
tector like a husband.'§ In accord with this, most oi the laud 
of women is transferable to the husband : ' when the husband is 
pleased, the divinities are pleased,' etc. (xii. 145. 3). The song 

* They are from v. 33. 88 ; xii. 144. 5 ff. ; ib. 267. 31 ; 343. 18 ; iii. 61. 29- 
30; 313.72; i. 74. 42-48; iv.2. 17; v. 38. 11 (compare M.ix.26, striyal), 
griyah). 

\ Another derivation from the same passage, xii. 267. 32 ff., is amba 
anganam vardkandt. In ib. 35 we find it stated that matd jdndti yad 
gotram matd jdndti yasya sah, mdtur bharanamdtret},a pritil), snehal}, 
pituh prajdfy—iifi if the mother alone could tell the family and father. 
With Ait. Br. vii. 13 ff., on jdyd, compare ' the wife is jdya because her 
husband is born (jdyate) in her ; the wife's wifeship is in this, that the 
husband is born of her ; the wife is half of the man, the root of his 
heaven,' iv. 21. 40 ff. ; i. 74. 37 ff. 

% i. 97. 5 ; 83. 34. This demand on a man is to be honored when made 
by any woman. In xiii. 143. 39 the ' village custom ' is opposed to the 
rule rtuhdle patnim upagayet. There are indications that on birth the 
man and not the woman was made impure. But by the common view 
both become impure : ' some say the woman becomes impure, others say 
the father ' (B. i. 5. 11. 20-21) ; Vas. iv. 21 ; G. xiv. 15 ; M. v. 62. Compare 
in Greek antiquity Apoll. Argon. B. 1010 ff., describing the land ' where 
the women bear children and the men groan and tie up their heads ; 
but the women care for them.' 

§ i. 104. 30 ; 233. 26 ; iii. 68. 19 ; 234. 2 ; xii. 145. 4 ; 148. 7 ff. 
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of the daughter of the king of Videha says : ' a woman has no 
sacrificial rite, no religious feast or fast; the wife obtains 
heaven solely by obedience to her husband.'* 

Sumana is instructed by Qandili as to the conduct of good 
women : the wife should not wear ascetic garments of red or of 
bask, nor go with her head shorn ; she must give pleasant words 
without harshness ; she must carefully and continually cultivate 
divinities, manes, and priests ; she must not act in a mischiev- 
ous manner, nor stand in secret places, not talk too much ; she 
must in all things seek to please her husband,' etc. Again we 
find 'the sum of a wife's duty is to be obedient and restrained; 
to eat what is left ; attend to the fire, the household, and guests ; 
her husband her refuge and her god ; the wife must do as the 
husband bids, whether right or wrong ; whether he be poor, 
sick, or on the side of the (public) enemy,' etc.f 

Women have, however, the right of sharing a penance with 
their husbands when, as in i. 119. 41, the husband goes to the 
wood to do penance ' accompanied by the wife.' Disobedience 
is censured, but husband-murder is without expiation ; punish- 
ment of the husband for lying is recommended by ' some,' but 
it is not said who inflicts it : probably said of the king4 The 
prohibition against witchcraft is meant in the same way as the 
rules above. Such power would relax the woman's dependence, 
and violate the rule shutting women out from the Vedic texts. 
As ' Vedic texts and roots ' go together in these injunctions, we 
may perhaps imagine that woman's fondness for dealing with 
magical and harmful rites helped to exclude her altogether. 
The man that has a wife addicted to Vedic texts and roots, it 
is said, 'would be as afraid of her as of a snake that had got 
into the house.' This remark is made by Draupadi, who has 
just been asked why the Pandus are so fond of her : ' is it vows 
and penance both, or texts or magic herbs, force of wit or force 
of roots, or sickness caused by muttering prayers V Draupadi 



* xiii. 46. 12, followed again by Mauu ix. 3 and 26. Compare 14 b = M. 
ix. 3 b ; 15. like M. ix. 26. 

f xiii. 123. 1 ff . (kasayavasana valkaladhdrin>l) ; xiii. 146. 46, 55 flf. Hus- 
band, wife, and children must, however, obey the parents and do the 
latter's bidding, whether right or wrong, iii. 214.18 ff . In respect of eat- 
ing with or after the husband, the Sutras make a geographical distinc- 
tion : Vas. xii. 31 (forbidden) ; B. i. 1. 2. 2 ff . (a southern custom). But 
when guests are present, the wife always eats after them, as Draupadi 
does in iii. 50. 10. Compare also i. 158. 22 ff., and ib. 3-4, ' wife, son, and 
daughter exist only for the man's sake,' etc. The Sutras say that pro- 
tected and pregnant women are, however, to eat first (G. v. 25 ; Ap. ii. 
2. 4. 11-13 : cf. M. iii. 114-116). 

% ii. 64. 3. In respect of lying, ' some think a wife, a husband, a priest, 
and a pupil should be punished for that sin ; but some (say) no (to this 
rule),' xiii. 44. 21-22. Compare xii. 121. 60: 'mother, father, brother, 
wife, and priest — these must not go unpunished by the king.' 
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replies as above, adding that magic is to be applied against ene- 
mies alone, not as love-philters ; a good wife avoids egotism, 
wrath ; waits on her lord, etc. (much as above), and so wins his 
love; she does not joke and mock; she receives him gladly 
with a seat, water, and kind words when he returns from the 
field, etc.* 

Women are all guarded in the later Epic, but especially 
wives. To guard them is to guard one's self from jealousy ; 
they are not to be trusted, even if good ; ' even a mother of 
sons does not reflect on duty ;' some, it is said, honor the father, 
some the mother ; but wives should obey mother, father, and 
husband ; ' I can find no other laws so hard as the terrible laws 
for women.'f 

We find a general rule that women are not to be executed 
(e. g. iii. 206. 46, often repeated), yet the ' terrible law for 
women ' enjoins to the latest period that an adulteress shall be 
slain in a much worse manner than that implied by simple 
vadha or execution. Death was inflicted as 'simple' or as 
' variegated ' in the Hindu code, and the latter, death by tor- 
ture, was the one selected for false wives. They exposed her 
in a public place and had her devoured by dogs. But others 
prefer to have her mounted naked on a donkey and driven 
through the village. The Epic is freer than the Sutras, which 
have in mind the regulation that women are not to be killed, 
and lay greater stress on the caste-order involved, and give op- 
tional punishments, such as the above of riding a donkey, or of 
sleeping for a year in a pit filled with cow-dung. The general 
Epic rule is that the seducer gets the greater penalty ; the wife 
receives one-third the penalty imposed on one that slays a 
priest: a cattle-fine, or fasting with ascetic rules, being meant.J 

But without caste or (/w^-restrictions, we also find the rule 
that a guarded wife who has committed adultery should be 
eaten by dogs, while, as in the law-books, the man is tied 
upon an iron couch and roasted. In the case of adultery 
with the Guru's wife, the stress of punishment is the man's ; 



* iii. 333. 13 (mantras are for enemies, magic for them or for cattle- 
diseases : ' I know the bull whose urine smelling the barren cow bears 
calves,' iv. 10. 14, etc.). The mulapraeara here inveighed against points 
to an extended practice ; it is spoken of as the samacara of bad women 
(loc. cit. 7 ff.). Pativratatva is the name given to the perfect fidelity 
of women whose husbands are gods to them, xii. 360. 10, etc. 

f The first quotations in iii. 13. 68 (with the pun on jaya) and i. 333. 31 ; 
xiii. 104. 138. The last in iii. 305. 5, 17, 8. In ib. 306. 30-30, even a priestly- 
guest is forsaken by a woman that she may attend to her husband, say- 
ing, ' please excuse me, seer, but my husband is my greatest divinity.' 

% xii. 165. 43 ff . In ib. 53 twelve years' penance is allotted for priest- 
murder, but probably payment of cattle is meant here ; cesa, ' the rest,' 
i. e. two-thirds of the fine, the seducer's penalty. 
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he is also roasted. He is subsequently reborn as a wolf ; or, 
according to Mann, as a jackal.* 

Death as the penalty is implied in the ordeal by fire in Sita's 
case ; the suspicion of adultery must be removed by entering 
fire, as a test of purity. In the real Epic story the wives are 
of so perfect a character that they do as they please, except in 
theory and aphorism. That social converse with men was quite 
open and natural has already been pointed out. 

The Hesiodic and Manavic metaphor of a wife as a field, and 
the whole levirate doctrine hanging on this metaphor, is well 
known to the Epic. The wife is a 'pure field,' and 'on the 
husband's field shall he raise fair offspring.' A curse falls on 
sonless women, and the sonless husband goes to hell. Hence 
levirate marriages. We find also that adopted daughters are 
like own daughters in the matter of marriage : the second 
method of raising a fictitious son, illustrated by Arjuna at 
Manipura.f 

* Caste order is not given in our text as a factor. Compare xii. 165. 
63 ff. (M. xi. 177). Compare khddayet (M. viii. 871), khddayet (G. xxiii. 
15), and Qvabhis tdm ardayet sarhsthdne bahuvistare (loc. cit.) All the 
original harshness is preserved in Ag. P. 226. 42, bhartdrarh langhayed 
yd tdrh gvabhih sarhghdtayet striyam ; and ib. 257. 65, the murderess is 
killed by drowning. For the other citations, compare xii. 165. 49 with 
the alternatives of M. xi. 104-105 following ; also xiii. 141. 26 ff. ; 104. 21. 
In xiii. 122. 9, we learn that tapas alone frees from this, old and new 
mixed together. In xii. 35. 20-25, the adulterer or ' robber of wives ' 
does penance for a year. Compare also xiii. 23. 61 ff. (the prayoktar), 
and ib. 13. 3, ' murder, theft, and adultery,' the three sins of the body. 
All members of the Guru's family being venerable (i. 77. 7-8), it may be 
that an early distinction arose between simple adultery and that with 
the teacher's wife, especially as the youth lived with the teacher. But 
apparently the older general law was that an adulteress should be eaten 
by dogs and the man burned. The Sutras add that the man should 
be castrated. Adultery with a low-caste woman, by the same author- 
ity, renders one liable only to a year's penance (G. xxiii. 32 ; Ap. i. 9. 
27. 10-11). A distinction is also made, as in Manu, between women 
guarded and unguarded, but there is no Aryan limit here (G. xii. 2 ; Ap. 
ii. 10. 26. 20 ; M. viii. 374), except in the case of Aryan woman and slave 
(Ap. ii. 10. 27. 9). Outcasting is the penalty for adultery with female 
relatives and the Guru's wife in G. xxi. 1-8 ; Vas. i. 20, etc. The roast- 



opposed). So killing by dogs is re- 
served here for the Aryan woman's adultery with a man of low caste 
(G. xxiii. 14-15 ; Vas. xxi. 1 ; M. viii. 371—2, caste implied). 

f k?etram punyam, i. 74. 52 ; niyuktajf,, i. 105. 17 (the man, not the 
woman is here 'commissioned'); curse on barren women, xiii. 127. 13 : 
cf. ib. 129. 1 ff. The sons of all sorts are given in the late passage xiii. 
48,49 (= M. ix. 160, x. 10, etc.); the daughter, in xiii. 49. 24: cf. ib. 12. 
It is said that commission is lawful at a woman's command, or with 
the Guru's wife. I may add the converse of this rule on the man, that 
the women, except at natural seasons, is for once svatantrd. But the 
levirate is forced upon her by her obedience (i. 122. 19-30). The law gives 
sixteen years from maturity as the time for appointing a widow (vas. 
xvii. 59). The Epic legends are too well known to need detail : Pandu's 
appointment of the gods ; the case of Bhishma, etc. The first form is 
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Woman's property. The simplest rule is given thus : ' three 
people have no property — a slave, a son, and a woman.'* From 
this to the statement in the pseudo-Epic that the amount of 
inheritance which a woman may claim is • ' three thousand ' is a 
long step. This later view holds in brief the following posi- 
tion : the daughter inherits in default of sons ; the son of the 
daughter, dauhitra, may also inherit; the woman takes the 
gifts given at marriage as her own property ; the wife, with the 
above limitations, is the legal owner of what her husband may 
leave to her ; the wife may make free use of what her husband 
has given to her ; it is ' the fruit of enjoyment ' ; but she may 
not touch her husband's property ; at the wife's death, her 
daughter of highest caste inherits what the mother has got 
from her father ; the king may not confiscate the property of 
women left unprotected, f 

As it is evident that these provisions for women's property 
are mere legal verses incorporated into the pseudo-Epic, we 
must revert to the 'no-property', rule as the law of the earlier 
poem. In point of fact, however, we have no property of 
women discussed in the tale except incidentally, as affected by 
the disposition of the wife lost as a stake in gambling, which 
scene alone shows that the woman herself and her nominal 
possessions were her lord's, to do with as he pleased.^ 

Divorce was scarcely necessary, unless we extend the mean- 
ing of the word. If a woman sinned lightly, she could be 
' overmarried '—that is, superseded ; but her wedding connec- 
tion was not annulled. It is formally stated that one should 
not separate from his wife.§ 

to appoint the brother of the dead man ; then any one of the family ; 
then during the man's life. Finally the priest is appointed. The priest is 
the substitute in the later rule, reminding us of Mandeslo's experience in 
finding that all girls were given to the priests on arriving at maturity, 
and none were fit for marriage till used by the priests : rather far from 
the Vedic ideal, na ge?o anyajatam (R. V. vii. 4. 7). The Buddhistic law 
permits a man to marry his brother's widow, and also his living wife's 
sister ; but to marry his dead wife's sister is unbecoming (Sparks, notes 
on the Buddhist law, i. 7). 

* v. 33. 64 ; i. 82. 22 ; ii. 71. 1 : all like M. viii. 416. 

t Compare xiii. 45. 10 ff . = M. ix. 130 ff . ; ib. 46. 2 = M. iii. 54 ; ib. 47. 
23-25 : cf . M. ix. 198-200 (Mann's nirhara is here apahara ; nd , pdharam 
striyah kuryuh); in 23, trisahasraparo dayal), striyai deyo dhanasya 
vai, bhartra tae ca dhanath dattarh yatharham bhoktum arhati. Last 
quotation in xiii. 61. 25. For pensioned widows, see above, p. 107. 

\ Into the legal points of stridhana I cannot here enter, but may 
refer to the essay of Jolly already quoted for the legal view, and to the 
Puranic rule giving six kinds of property to women, Ag. P. 255. 30 ; 
209. 22, 27. In this work, 221. 20 ff.— 23 and 223-226 treat especially 
of women, generally from the same point of view as the law-books, 
but here any woman without distinction attains heaven by entering 
' her husband's fire.' 

§ xii. 270. 27, na patnlm vihareta narim. The commentator (see M. 
ix' 46, 80-81, 83) compares Ap. ii. 5. 11. 12-14 (Vas. xiii. 49 ; xxi. 9-10), 
saying that vibhajeta is meant. 
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On the treatment of the wife, two tales may show the prac- 
tical teaching. The second is absurd, but worth reading. 

' There came a guest to a poor man's cottage ; he was very 
hungry. They gave him food, and he ate it all and was hun- 
gry. Then the householder, knowing the guest-law, gave the 
stranger his own share. But he ate it and was hungry. Then 
the wife would give her share also ; but the householder broke 
the guest-law, saying : ' nay ; thou art wearied and hungry ; 
eat, wife, for the beasts and insects protect their wives ; thou 
also shalt not suffer ' (xiv. 90. 38 ff.). ' Jamadagni was a priest 
who used to amuse himself by shooting arrows ; his wife ran 
after them and picked them up. Once she remained a long 
time. When she returned, he demanded why she had been so 
long collecting the arrows. She answered : the sun was very 
hot ; my head burned, my feet were tired. Then he said, did 
the sun dare % I will shoot the sun. Therefore he shot at the 
sun, but could not hit it, on account of its speed. But he knew 
that at noon the sun stands still one half a wink ; and he said, 
in that wink I shall hit it. But the sun became frightened, 
and said, do not shoot me, I am useful to thee ; I bring the 
clouds and rain and fruit. Then Jamadagni decided not to 
shoot. But he said, show me how I may protect my wife 
when she runs about collecting arrows. The sun said, make . a 
shade and hold it up ; make leather covers and put them on 
her feet. Thus Jamadagni invented umbrellas and sandals, 
and his wife ran after his arrows without harm' (xiii. 95. 2 ff.). 

Another tale makes the world, depopulated by warriors, grow 
again by virtue of marriages between priests and women of the 
warrior-caste. The period was one of great felicity, as the 
inhabitants in this second creation were devoid of lust, and 
even the animals were virtuous, opposed to the unbridled sin 
of the earlier era. The story may be nothing but a moral on 
the good influence of priests.* 

The Mother. — Little as we see of women in this light, we 
cannot but admire the attitude held by the heroes toward 
Prithfl, or in fact any scene where the mother occurs.f She is 



* i. 64. 5 ff. The story is often repeated. Compare i. 104. 5 ; 122. 3 ff. ; 
xii. 228. 50 ff. In xii. 207. 40, the Kali age first sees marriage. The later 
condition of wifehood in the period of child-marriage is well illustrated 
by the tale of Dharmavyadha, whose daughter is given away to a young 
man, and is obedient to him and to his sister, till the latter says some- 
thing disagreeable about her father, on which she runs home crying to 
her papa : Var. P. 8. The same Purana uses vivahasamagrim Jcrtva as 
' preparing for the wedding,' Var. P. 22. 44. 

f Pritha, Gandhari, and the other mothers of the Epic are looked 
upon with the greatest veneration. A passing touch shows this on the 
wedding-night of the Pandus. We find the new-made bride sleeping at 
the feet of the heroes ; their mother, before them (purastat), at their 
head, i. 192. 9. 

vol. xiv. 47 
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holy, as the father is ; the children must obey her as they obey 
him. She is to be guarded by her son, and protected by him 
when her husband is dead. ' More elevated than heaven is the 
father ; more venerable than earth, the mother.' She is again 
said to be the most venerable of all persons.* 

Whether father or mother deserve more respect is the only 
question allowed on this point. Women as mothers are identi- 
fied with the earth, as man is with the creator. So it is said in 
one place that the mother surpasses the father; in another, 
that the father is better than the mother, f The eldest sister is 
regarded as a mother, and so too the brother's wife, if one has 
been nursed by her. This corresponds to the fatherly position 
occupied by the eldest brother. :£ The mother's curse is, it is 
said, one for which there is no antidote, although all other 
curses may be averted (i. 37. 4).§ 

The Widow. — As seen above, the son protects his widowed 
mother. Among those with whom one should not engage in 
business are sons, brothers, a widow, and a son-in-law (v. 37. 30). 
The self-immolation of Mfldrl, although she is described as ' re- 
solved on heaven' (i. 126. 30), is merely that of a favorite queen. 
Nothing would indicate that a common woman, or a woman of 
priestly caste, ought to die on her husband's pyre.|j I showed 
above that this custom probably originated with royalty, and was 
in the beginning confined to one wife.^f The emphasis with 
which the ideal time of old is referred to as one 'when 
there were no widows ' (i. 109. 11) would imply an undue num- 
ber at the time of the writer. So, too, the remark that ' all 
men run after a widow' shows the widows as a frequent and 
disturbing element in society.** 

* iii. 293. 35 ; v. 33. 74 ; i. 105. 32 ; xii. 65. 17 ; iii. 313. 60 (mata gunitara) ; 
i. 196. 16 ; xii. 108. 3 ff. ; xiii. 104. 145. In the two last, the mother's will is 
law, although it be wrong or hard. Compare Taitt. Up. i.ll, ' thy mother 
shall be to thee as a god.' Compare also G. ii. 51 ; Vas. xiii. 48 ; Ap. i. 
10. 28. 9, etc. 

f xii. 108. 17, 24, and xiii. 105. 15 (= M. ii. 145) ; compare ib. 106. 65 ; xii. 
190. 15 ; 108. 25 ; 297. 2. The mother and father are each ' lord of their 
children' by i. 105. 32. 

\ xiii. 105. 19-20 (jyetfhd mdtrsamd bhagini) ; sisters without children 
live in their brothers' house, v. 33. 70. 

§ Edward Thomas, in his essay " On the Position of Women in the 
East in Olden Time," not imparting much of value for India, would 
prove a metronymic custom of naming children. As shown above, p. 
105, this is only partially true. 

1 In the drama, the suttee of a Brahman woman is expressly said to 
be a sin (Mrcch., Act x). In the ordinary burial of xii. 298. 38, the Epic 
knows nothing of this practice ; the support of widows is implied ib. 
228. 40. 

IT Jolly thinks the practice began with ' the lower castes,' but adds as 
a suggestion - the warrior-caste' (loc. cit., p. 448). 

** ' All men run after a woman who has lost her husband, as birds run 
after food let fall on the ground,' i. 158. 12. It is added that she should 
die before or with her husband. 
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In harmony with its general character, the Epic both knows 
and ignores Suttee.* We must undoubtedly make geographi- 
cal distinctions, as well as those of time. Burnell says that the 
custom is more common in the G-ujarati records than in the 
south, where they are ' only to be found in the Telegu-Canarese 
country.' He says 'the custom has never been common in 
southern India' (P alaeog., p. 78, 120). f 

In Epic law, a second husband is forbidden, whether the first 
husband be dead or alive.J The Epic story ignores such a rule. 
Damayanti as a grass-widow finally seeks refuge in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, and serves the queen's daughter, on condition 
that she shall not have to eat leavings or wash feet or speak to 
men ; if a man desire to marry her, he shall be fined and then 
slain. In the same way Krishna, in the late fourth book, be- 
comes the companion of the wife of Yirata on exactly the 
same conditions, as a sairindhri or maid.§ 

Except in the case of a satl, women refrain from suicide, 
although they generally threaten to kill themselves when dis- 
appointed. They mention, as means of executing their threats, 
hanging, fire, water, and poison — but they always continue to 
live. || 

Queens are as independent rulers comparable with slaves in 
like capacity ; alluded to, but disparagingly, as rulers very unde- 
sirable : ' when a woman is the ruler, men sink like stone-boats' 
(above, p. 136, note). Women's kingdoms seem far off and 

* See above, p. 172 fiE., and i. 74.46, mrtam bhartdraih sddhvy anu- 
gacchati, the general rule. 

1 1 might add in connection with this suicide of the woman that the 
Qiva faith demands the same of the man in the Puranic period : agnim 
praviQate yas tu rudralokam sa gacchati, Vayu P. i. 21. 66. So Kalanos? 
The Epic condems the dtmahd pumdn, male suicide, i. 179. 20; so also the 
law, Ap. i. 10. 28. 17 ; Vas. xxiii. 14 if.; G. xiv. 12 ; M. v. 89 ; so Puranic 
law in general, Ag. P. 157. 32 ; drama, Utt.R., Act iv.; Mrcch., Act i. 

_± i. 104. 84-37. The law ' from now on ' is thus given by Dirghatamas, 
with the addition that the woman's property, however rich she may be, 
would only cause her to become vrthdbhogd, or an unlawful enjoyer 
(commentator as pumyoga). A second husband is recognized in law, 
e. g. Vas. xvii. 19. 20 ; M. ix. 175, but with disapproval. Even the vir- 
tuous Damayanti pretends to marry again, implying the usage. 

§ iii. 65. 68 ; iv. 9. 32-36. A set term is appointed by the law-books for 
a grass-widow to wait for her husband's return, three, six, twelve, etc. 
years being specified: G. xviii. 15 ff. ; M. ix. 76 ; Vas. xvii. 75 ff . (five years). 
In Pritha's position we have a glimpse of the extraordinary morality 
allowed in a woman, provided she be a childless wife. Compare the 
definition in i. 123. 77, no 7ac caturtham prasavam dpatsv apt vadanty 
uta, atah param svdirini sydd bandhaki pahcame bhavet. The line 
seems drawn at four legitimate children got by other than the husband ; 
after that the woman is reprehensible. This is given as a proverb, and 
not only in application to Pritha. 

I Compare Damayanti and Uttara in iii. 56, 4 ; xiv. 69. 9. The men 
are as extravagant : compare iii. 7. 6, with ' the sword ' added in a like 
vain threat. 
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foreign, and are grouped as such: 'the barbarians, the Ya- 
vanas, the Chinese, and those that live in a woman's kingdom ' 
(iii.51.25). 

Women-warriors are as unfamiliar as independent queens. 
Only Drupada's boy-girl upholds a legend which, if it means 
anything, means that a child was, though a female, brought up 
as a boy, and became a warrior. The figure of this warrior 
seems too intimately connected with . many scenes to allow us 
to suppose that it was invented as an excuse for Arjuna. The 
child ' was born a girl and became a boy,' for its parents pro- 
claimed it as a son. 

* vi. 119. 34, stribhavae ca fikJiandinal}, ; vi. 107. 81, yatha'bhavac ea 
stri purvam pagcdt purhstvarh samdgatah (compare ib. 106). 



ADDITIONS. 



p. 103, note, on ahvayaka, as judge, xii. 76. 6, compare Muir, Ind. 
Ant. iii. 238. 

p. 108, first line of note, compare Buhler on G. x. 17, 18. 

p. 121, note *, add pitva kailatakam madku in vii. 112. 62. 

p. 123, note f, compare Ap. G. S. vii. 18. 1. 

p. 238, on position of knight, add vii. 156. 129, rathamadhyasthah. 

p. 240, on varutha, against commentator as quoted, note ayasmayo 
varuthah in vii. 43. 5, and compare the iron car of a demon, ib. 167. 39. 

p. 243, on dhvaja, note indraMla (in C, indrajala), part of staff, in 
vi. 59. 122 : compare note on p. 298. 

p. 257, on horses, note Krishna, beautiful ' as a mare of Kashmere,' in 
iv. 9. 11, kapmiri 'va turarhgaml. 

p. 266, on tusks of elephants, add eaturdanta iva dvipah, vii. 16. 19. 

p. 271, note %, on bow-string, add i. 225. 21. 

p. 302, fourth line ; in R. the yantra are raised ; in Mbh., the qataghni. 

p. 364, on phratriogamy : in i. 104. 10, the wife of one brother objects 
to union with the second only because she is enceinte. 



CORRECTIONS. 



p. 58, abbreviations, for A. P. read always Ag. P. 

p. 77, lines 7 and 8 from foot, transpose the lines. 

p. 79, note, line 15, after below read p. 134. 

p. 80, last line of note, for Par. O. 8. read Parac. Smrti. 

p. 96, note, line 6, for explained read unexplained ; lines 8, 20, 30, for 
pp. 76, 72, SO read respectively pp. 78, 74, 82. 

p. 97, line 27, for hind read hind. 

p. 99, note *, the quotation is from R. vi. 51. 58. 

p. 113, note f, line 4, for p. 77 read p. 79. 

p. 116, note ||, line 12, dele 41.20. 

p. 121, note %, line 1, for Hi. 15. lft read Hi. 15. 14. 

p. 123, note \, line 2 : Apastamba means here the verse of Ap. as in- 
terpreted by the commentator (see p. 122, note %, line 3) ; for recogni- 
tion of state gambling-tables should have been written recognition of 
royal revenue from state gambling-tables. 

p. 126, line 21, for legal read early. 

p. 127, note \, line 12, for p. 45 read p. 83. 

p. 129, line 2, for once read own. 

p. 132, note §, line 4, for pp. 77, 87 read 79, 88; ib., line 9, for thirtieth 
read thirteenth. 

p. 137, note %, line 2, for G. 8. read Smrti. 

p. 156, line 2, for and falsely read then falsely. 

p. 177, note f, line 15, for above read about. 

p. 199, note, line 2 from top, for viii. (160. 43) read vii. 

p. 208, note, read dsadya ; vdmam .... 

p. 227, note *, for 241 read Ag. P. 241. 

p. 238, note *, line 6, for the yugamdhara read Yugamdhara. 

p. 240, note IT, dele and vii. 16. 31. 

p. 302, line 4, for over read at (see additions). 
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INDEX OF SECONDARY SUBJECTS. 



The chief topics will be found in the table of contents. The index contains the 
minor subjects and such further elucidatory references to the primary topics as are 
not indicated by the table of contents. The numbers signify pages. 



Abortion, 837. 

Adultery, 107, 118, 366 ff. 

Age, of manhood, 110, 137, 169 ; of 
womanhood, 341 ff. 

Ages, 114. 

Agriculture. 103. 

Ambassador, 151 (162 ff.). 

Aristocracy, 103, 135. 

Army, 94, 185, 190, 196 ff., 201, 221. 

atatayin, 187, 231. 

agani, 297. 

Assembly, see council. 

Autonomy of towns, 136. 

Beef, eaten, 120. 

Battle, appearance of, 225, 322 ; laws 
of, 227. 

Boasting, 233, 317. 

Brihaspati, 129, 131, 165, 182, 202 ff., 
207, 219, 226. 

Burial, 171, 370. 

Capital punishment (see adultery, 
drinking, thieves), 134, 336. 

Castes, 73 ff., 80, 87, 92, 106, 168, 338. 

Cattle, 80 ; branding of, 166. 

Cavalry, 224 (262 ff.). 

Charioteer, 95 (251 ff.). 

Chastity, 118, 334 ff., 337. 

Children, 339, 340. 

Circuit of state, 131 ; circles of bat- 
tle, 253, 284, 286. 

Commander-in-chief, 100, 199, 204 ; 
a kingly office, 215, 220, 222. 

Commandments, eight or ten, 116. 

Consecration (see nlrajana), 145. 

Corporations, 81 ff., 96, 184. 

Council, 99 ff., 102, 130, 148, 150 ff., 
160. 

Court of law, 132 ff. 

Courtiers, 99, 149. 

Crimes (see abortion, adultery, 
murder, thieves, vices), inexpia- 
ble, 94, 337. 



Dancing, 118, 121, 177, 326, 329, 334. 

Deserter, slain, 189. 

Dialects, 82. 

Drama, 112, 125, 177, 329, 334, 344. 

Dress, 105, 170, 306, 317, 341, 348 ff., 

365, 369. 
Drinking, 121, 177. 
Election, of king, 143 : of husband 

or wife, 167 ff., 359 ff. 
Family, origin of, 135 ; rule of, 139 ; 

wife of, 354 ; order in battle, 193. 
Farmers and traders, 74, 76, 80 ff., 

92, 94, 96, 97. 
Fate, 187, 316. 
Father (see Guru), 141, 370. 
Fighting, as a law, 187. 
Foreigners (see Kuras), 96, 98, 247, 

339; Yavanas, 75, 136, 212, 295. 

305. 
Gamblers, 121 ff., 149. 
Games, 125, 340. 
Gathas, 69, 327. 
Genealogies, 69, 329. 
Gods, 315, 316. 
Guards of army, 200, 205, 221, 252, 

261. 
Gun-powder, 299 ff . 
Gurus, 137, 142, 153 ff., 155, 161, 370 ; 

wives of, 337. 
Hair, 193, 307, 332. 
Hereditary succession, 137, 183. 
Horses (see cavalry and sacrifice), 

color of, 91, 245, 257 ; 255 ff. 
Hunting, 119. 
itayafy, 83. 

Judges, 102, 128, 132. 
King, 82, 95, 136 ; titles of, 79, 113 ; 

origin of, 99 ff., 113 ff.; deified, 

114, 153 ; daily life of, 129. 
Kurus of the North, 75, 96. 
Lamps in battle, 214. 
Land-ownership, 87 ff. 
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Levirate, 346, 355, 367, 371. 

Literature, 108, 111, 112. 

Lords of realm, 99. 

Love, 334 ; love-charm, 366. 

Lying, 124, 365. 

Magic (308 ff.), 312, 365 ff. 

Mahabharata, origin of, 58 ff., 324 ; 

fifth Veda, 112. 
Marriage, 110, 167 ff., 341 ff., 355 ff.; 

price, 345 ff. 
Means, the four, etc., 126, 182. 
Megasthenes, 59, 88, 98, 124, 136, 171, 

174, 190, 343, 347. 
Mercy, 86, 229. 
Military authorities, 202. 
Moral, laws, 104, 115 ff., 123 ff., 231 ; 

responsibility, 132. 
Mother, 369 ; brother of, 141. 
Mourning, 188. 
Mules in war, 259. 
Murder (see atatayin), 113, 336, 365. 
Music, 170, 199, 318 ff. 
Names, 105, 166, 364. 
nirajana, 148, 176, 177. 
Officers (see council), of king, 84 ff., 

95, 101, 128 ; of war, 203, 221. 
Ordeals, 133. 
Outcastes, 337. 
Poison, 111, 178, 277. 
Polyandry, polygamy, 170, 354. 
People-caste, 73 ff., 79, 94. 
Priests, 72, 88, 79 ff., 92, 96, 103, 

150 ff., 154, 158, 172, 184 ff., 198, 

248, 325, 328, 353. 
Prognostications, 314. 
Queens, 136, 371. 
rattianlda, 238. 
Realm, divided, 77, 83, 127. 
sabha, 148. 

Sacrifice, horse, 147 ; human, 138. 
Qalihotra, 202. 
Salutation, 75, 106, 337. 
Cankhalikhita rule, 155. 
gataghni, 298, 300. 
Sex, cause of, 335. 
Slaves, 73, 97, 348, 354 ; of war, 107, 

337 ; as kings, 136. 
Sons, 114, 138. 

Spies, 152, 184, 198, 200, 254 ff. 
Suicide, 371. 
Qura, 99 ff., 222, 303. 



Suttee, 172 ff., 371. 

svayamvara, see election. 

Tacitus, 100, 113, 123, 191, 223. 

Taxes, 86 ff., 89, 90, 91. 

Teacher, see Guru. 

Thieves, 79, 134, 136. 

Towns, 77, 96, 136, 174 ff . 

Tribute, 91. 

triveriu, 242. 

Ucanas, 129, 131, 193, 202, 311. 

utsedha, 305. 

Vasishtha, 73, 75, 152, 159, (179). 

Vedas, 111, 112, 188, 365 ; Atharva, 
312 ff., 318 ; dhanurveda, 111, 308. 

Vengeance, 183. 

Vices (see drinking, gambling, 
hunting, lying, crimes, women), 
117, 339. 

Victory, 115, 159, 316. 

vinaya, 159. 

Villages (see towns), animals of, 
119 ; as gifts, 172 ; custom of, 364. 

Vows, 233. 

Vrsala, 168. 

vyuha, 192, 195 ff ., 201 ; door of, 225. 

Warriors (see priests, slaves, 
women), nobles, and common, 
92, 98, 104 ff., 154, 369; deriva- 
tion of name, 114, 186 ; study of, 
108 ff . 

Weapons, 176, 178; divine, 292, 
296 ff., 313. 

Witnesses, 132, 338. 

Woman (see abortion, adultery, 
chastity, dancing, dress, drink- 
ing, family, games, Guru, mar- 
riage, names, polygamy, queens), 
purity, 331, 337 ff.; ideal, 332; 
independence of, 350 ; obedience, 
335, 378 ; honor to, 364 ; conduct, 
365; guarded, 339, 349 ff., 366; 
property of, 368, 371 ; divorce, 
353, 368 ; eating with, 365 ; as a 
warrior, 372 ; as a vice, 118 ; poets, 
344 ; religion of, 352 ; second 
wife, 353 ; second husband, 371 ; 
wife's relations, 99 ; widows, 107, 
172, 343, 370. 

yantra, 178, 301. 

Year, as month, 342. 



